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PREFACE. 



As the plan of the present Woik (Mers considerably 
from that of any preceding work on the same subject, 
and as its utility will probably be estimated from that 
point of view, a few preliminary remarks in explana- 
tion might not appear irrelevant. 

Within the narrow limits assigned to the present 
Work, it did appear desirable to the Author to com- 
bine the leading fects of Grecian History in a clear 
and consistent series — ^unencumbered by those minute 
and circumstantial details which, by distracting the 
attention of the reader, confuse at once his memory 
and judgment. In more voluminous histories such 
details are certainly not out of place ; as they may be 
rendered interesting by the graces of style and the 
difiuseness of the narrative ; and the unity of the work 
may be preserved by exhibiting their connexion with 
the facts which they illustrate. But in a compendium 
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like the present, such an attempt must have been a 
failure; and, instead of a history in miniature, the 
work would have been nothing better than a chrono- 
logical table in disguise; and, notwithstanding its 
deceptive matter-of-fact appearance, it might have 
proved totally inapplicable for practical purposes. 

Whether we look at History in its popular or its 
etymological^ meaning, we can only deiSne it as the 
" science of investigating facts ;" and it has a nobler 
object than that of relieving the vacancy of an idle 
hour. It is not enough that the facts, contained in 
an historical work, should be ascertained to be true ; 
the investigation is not yet complete, for, to the reader 
of another age and country, they must be rendered 
credible. It has been observed, that ^^ in all which 
regards the Komans, the Greek writers are our best 
and most instructive guides, because they wrote for 
Greeks, that is to say, for persons who were ignorant 
of the Roman manners and institutions; and they 
address themselves, as it were, to us. Being strangers 
themselves, they write with a fulness which strangers 
can understand." 

In order, therefore, to render the study* of History 
not merely an exercise of the memory, but subservient 

*laTopkit>, inquirOf percontor, invesHgo. 
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to the great object of education— *the development 
and cultivation of the reasoning powers — it is neces- 
sary to exhibit a due connexion betwixt events and the 
causes which produced them, and to record nothing 
without a sufficient rationale. The Author has, there- 
fore, introduced into the body of the History such 
remarks on the general state of society as may serve 
to explain the narrative; and such accounts of the 
leading characters as may tend to render their actions 
intelligible. With this view, he has also added distinct 
chapters in reference to particular epochs — as the 
" Heroic Age," the " Legislation of Solon and Ly- 
curgus;" and, particularly, a chapter on the " Organi- 
zation of the Athenian Republic, civil, military, and 
political." In the Geography^ the various localities are 
associated with whatever is remarkable in History, 
Poetry, or Fable ; and the references are given to the 
pages in the. History where the occurrences are nar- 
rated, so that the Geography may serve as a praxis on 
the History. A concluding chapter has been added 
on the " Progress of Geography" — connecting the 
notices scattered through various portions of the Work, 
and exhibiting their mutual relation. The chapter 
on the Literature of Greece, though confined within 
narrow limits, presents a sketch of the leading depart- 
ments, as well as brief critical notices of the principal 
writers in those departments. References are given 
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unifonnly throughout the Work, to the best authori- 
ties; and important passages are frequently dted from 
the originals. Numerous notes have been appended, 
bearing especially on the illustration of Classical 
Phraseology — and particularly of political terms, so 
necessary for the understanding of the Ghreek Orators 
and Historians. The Index will be found to contain 
references to the most important of those phrases, as 
well as the localities in the Geography. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDAUIES OF GREECE, ETC. 

Climate— Greek Cities — Military Geography — Physical Aspect, Pheno- 
mena, and Productions — Divisions of Greece^-Hellas and Thessaly. 

The name of Greece, which is associated with so many 
historical- recollections, has been used at different periods 
in a widely different extent. In the present instance, in 
order to include the northern countries, we shall employ it 
as a general designation of those lands which, at this 
moment, constitute the European section of the Turkish 
empire, and the lately established kingdom of Greece. 

According to this extent of the term, Greece is bounded 
on the north by Austria and Russia— on the west by Austria, 
the Adriatic, and Ionian^ seas — on the south by the Medi- 
terranean (Mare Internum),^ and on the east by the iBgean 
sea, the Hellespont, the sea of Marmara (Propontis), the 

' T^ lovtov nkkayoe, rb StKcXuedv ircX. AitvKbv Kal /ic(ri^/i€pii/6v 
rcX. — Mare Siculum, M. Libycum. 

* Teimed by the Greeks i) l<rut ^dXaffffa, v Kaff rifJiag, r/ trap 
mv, fi 'BWiivici) ddXaffffa, 17 SfaXafftra, and by the Romans Mare 
A'oi/mm, Medius liquor. At the mouth of the Hellespont com- 
menced the .£gean, denominated also by the GreekSi " this sea," or 
" the sea near us." 
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BosphoruB, the Black Sea {PorUus Euxtnus^), and Russia. 
The northern boundary towards Austria is defined from 
west to east, by the course of the Save, till its influx into 
the Danube (Ister); then by the Danube itself,^ and after- 
wards by the mountains which separate Wallachia and Mol- 
davia from Transylvania and Galicia. The Pruth forms 
the eastern, and the Danube, till it opens into the sea, the 
northern boundary on the side of Russia. 

Situated as Greece was, in the centre of the three quarters 
of the world — surrounded on every side by islands — her 
coast greatly indented by the sea, and presenting a number 
of inlets hardly inferior to the well-known gulfs of Argos 
and Corinth, we can scarcely conceive any situation better 
adapted for the growth of commerce and the progress of 
civilization. The climate of Greece, and the whole penin- 
sula of the HsBmuB, is not so mild as might have been sus- 
pected from its geographical latitude. This may be accounted 
for, partly from its easterly situation, and partly from the 
range of snow-capped mountaias by which it is traversed. 
We read that the Gallic tribes under Brennus could not 
endure the cold at the foot of Parnassus — ^that the Hebrus, 
in Thrace, was frequently frozen; and the expressions with 
which Hesiod describes the winter of Ascra in Bceotia, 
which lies under the same degree of latitude as Naples-— 
might almost pass for the description of a Polish Winter. 
Attica was preeminently favoured by its sky; yet foggy 
vapours hovered over the plains of Bceotia and Arcadia, as 
well as over Eretria. 

* Ev^eivog, hospitable («(;, ^sXvog), anciently 'A^tvoc, on account 
of the barbarity of the inhabitants of its coasts. Eustathius and 
others conceive the term ev^civoc to be a mere euphemism (compare 
Eumenides, Parca^ &c.) ; whilst others ascribe it to the Greek colon- 
ies which covered the shores of the Euzine, and won for it the name 
of " hospitable/' being the seats of Greek civilization and refinement, 
down to a late period, in the midst of barbarism. 

^ Strictly speaking, this river bore the name of Danube from its 
source to Vienna, and the name of Mer, from Vienna till its opening 
into the sea. — Agathemer, ii. 4. 
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In passing, we may enumerate the most celebrated Greek 
cities, which were distinguished either by their power or 
civilixation. These were Athens^ in Attica; Sparta^ or La* 
cedamorij in Laconia; Argos, Myceius, and Corinth^ in the 
district of Argolis; Thebes, in Boeotia; Megahpolisy in 
Arcadia. Amongst the colonies we must not forget Miletus 
and Ephesus, in Ionia; Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes, 
on the islands in the neighbourhood of Asia Minor; Byzan- 
tium, on the Thracian coast; Corey ra, on the island of the 
same name; Tarentum, Sybaris, and Loeri, on the coast of 
Italy; Syracuse, Agrigentum, Gela, and Leontium, in Sicily; 
and Cyrene, in Africa. At a later period Alexandria, in 
£gypt; Antiochy in Syria; and Seleucia, on the Tigris in 
Chaldaea, were also considered as Greek cities. 

As we have a physical geography, in reference to soil 
and climate; a political geography, marking out the boun- 
daries <^ states and their civil peculiarities; in the same 
manner we have a military geography, relating to important 
posts of occupation, or points of defence against an invading 
army. The most important of such points are defiles or 
narrow passes,^ because their preoccupation enables a very 
inferior force to dispute the progress of an advancing army. 
Snch, for instance, was the pass between Olympus and Ossa, 
fonned by the celebrated vale of Tempo, where the Thessa- 
lians bad first intended to arrest the progress of Xerxes 
from Macedonia into Thessaly (p. 162); until they reflected 
that there was another pass which led from the territory of 
the PerrhaBbians to the Thessalian city Gonnus. Such 
again was the strait of Thermopylae, where the innumerable 
hosts of Xerxes were arrested by Leonidas and his devoted 
followers (p. 163). But there was another pass near 
Trachis, lying to the west of Thermopylae, and usually 
termed the upper pass,' which, when discovered by Ephialtes, 
enabled 20,000 Persians to assault the enemy in rear, while 
the main body attacked them in front (p. 164). 

» natoXai, vvKai. « Td &v6iraia, 

b2 
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There were several passes leading from this point over the 
mountains of the Loeri Epienemidih into the plain of Elatea, 
the chief of which was early occupied hy Philip, in his second 
invasion of Hellas (p. 347). When an army had once obtained 
possession of Phods, it was easy to follow the course of the 
Cephissus, and enter Bceotia. Having entered Boeotia, the 
invading army, if wishing to push into Attica, bad the 
choice of three passes : two leading over Mount Citbaeron, * 
the first, named the Oak's Heads,^ by way of Eleutberae to 
Eleusis, and the plains of Athens; the second direct to 
Attica, by the fortress of Phyle : the third pass led from 
Tanagra over Mount Pames, to the Attic fortress Decelea. 

Such are the passes on the eastern side of Greece. On 
the western side we have only one, but of great importance. 
It"^ is extremely long, leading through the valley of the river 
Aous, and opening into the sea near ApoUonia. It was 
owing to the bad defence of this pass by the Epirotes, that 
the whole of Epirus was in a state of barbarism from the 
earliest periods ; that Homer does not insert it as an integral 
portion of Greece, in his ** catalogue of the ships, '* and that 
Greece Proper is made to commence with the gulf of 
Ambracia. 

With respect to the strong places' of Greece, or such 
places as nature indicates to be important points of defence, 
they are three in number, termed by Philip UI. of Macedon, 
the fetters of Greece^: — a. Chalets on the strait of the Euri- 
pus ; and, in £ict, the term might be applied to the whole 
of Euboea, since, from this point, Phods and Boeotia might 
be easily invaded, and it was not very difficult to push from 
BoBotia into Attica : we see what a struggle Pericles made 
to retain possession of it (p. 203) : — ^b. Acrocorinthus in the 
Peloponnesus, which conunanded the approach to the pass 
of Phlius, between the mountains Cyllene and Arachnaeon. 
It was conveniently situated for closing the Isthmus, and, if 

* Apvotrce^oXat. ' Termed rii trrtva. ' 'Axpai. 

* Uidai *£\Xi7Vucai.— Po/y6. 17. 11. 
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properly fortified, might be no less secure than the rock of 
Gibraltar: — c. Demetrias in Thessaly, which was most ad- 
vantageously situated for defending the approaches to the 
vale of Tempe, and from its proximity to the island of 
Eubcea, Attica, the Peloponnesus, Cyclades, and the oppo- 
site shores of Asia, was an important acquisition to the 
sovereigns of Macedonia (p. 404). Demetrius termed Acro- 
corinthus and Ithome in Messenia, the two horns by which 
the Peloponnesian ox might be secured. 

According to the earliest traditions, the continent, the 
seas, and islands of Greece were the scenes of great natural 
convulsions. We are told that the Euxinej originally an 
inland lake, burst its barriers, and formed a connection with 
the ^gean, by opening the channels of the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont. That the seas were subject to irregular tides, 
is indicated by various traditions, as the Ogygian deluge, 
the rising of Rhodes from the sea, and its subsequent inun- 
dation ; the separation of the islands Cos and Nisyrus ; the 
settlement of the floating island of Delos ; the Symplegades, 
and Scylla and Charybdis, &c The operation of volcanic 
fires is supposed by some to be commemorated in the wars 
between the Titans and the gods ; valleys were dried up like 
those of the Thessalian Peneus, and the Laconian Eurotas ; 
hence the indented ravines of Laconia obtained for it the 
epithet of ^ ** the land of the many caverns." Throughout 
the history of Greece we meet with a series of earthquakes 
destroying cities, as Sparta, Sicyon, Rhodes, &c., or inun- 
dating them with the waves ; separating islands, converting 
them ipto volcanoes, and effecting all those transformations 
which are the usual concomitants of such elemental con- 
vulsions. 

Allowing for the inequalities of its surface, Greece may 
be considered, upon the whole, as a land not less rich than 
beautiful. If other regions were more fertile in grain, and 
more favourable to the cultivation of the vine, few surpassed 

* Koicraeaera. — Horn. //. ii. 581. Al. KriTthetTtra. 
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it in the growth of the olive, and of other valuable fruits. 
Silver was dug from the mines of Lauriumi in Attica; and 
the mountains of Laconia and Argolis, as well as those of 
Eubcsa, contained rich veins of iron and copper, as well as 
precious quarries. The marble of Pentelicus, in Attica, 
was nearly equalled in fineness by that of the isle of Paros, 
and that of Carystus, in Eubcea. The Grecian woods still 
excite the admiration of travellers, as they did in the days 
of Pausanias, by trees of extraordinary size. Herodotus 
observes, that of all countries in the world, Greece enjoyed 
the most happily tempered seasons ; but this, as we have 
already remarked, must be understood with certain deduc- 
tions. On the other hand, the heat of the summer is tem- 
pered, in exposed situations, by the strong breezes from the 
north-west (the Etesian winds), which prerail during that 
season in the Grecian seas; and it is possible that Herodotus 
may have had their refreshing influence chiefly in view.^ 

For the sake of convenience, we shall divide the terri- 
tories comprised under the general designation of Greece, 
into Greece Proper, or Hellas ; the Northern Countries; the 
Islands; and the Colonies. The Grecian continent, properly 
so called, consisted of two principal divisions, the Pelopon- 
nesus and the mainland without it.^ 

Greece Proper, or Hellas, It is usual to comprise, under 
the name of Hellas, the southern peninsula and the northern 
lands on the opposite coast. The ancients were not agreed 
whether Thessaly was to be included or not. We shall, 
however, include it, partly because it was the most ancient 
seat of the Greek or Hellenic tribes, and partly because 
many of its states had a voice in the council of the Amphic- 
tyons. In the strictest sense, Hellas only comprised the 
northern countries on the coast, to the exclusion of the 
southern peninsula. We shall therefore follow this natural 
division, and first treat of the Peloponnesus, then of Hellas 
Proper. 

* Thirlivall, Greece, vol. i. pp. 28, 29. ' *H IC« ijvHpoQ. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

BoundarieS'^Mountairu, Capes, Qulfi, Riven^Laconia — Messenia — 

Elis, Olympic Oames, 

This great peninsula, wluch derires its modem name of 
MoreOf from the similarity of its shape to that of a mulberry 
leaf,^ is washed by the Ionian and Mediterranean seas. Its 
southern extremity fronts one of the most fertile regions of 
Africa. With the continent it is connected to the north by 
the Isthmus of Corinth, about five miles in breadth, or six 
modem Greek miles; hence it is termed Hexamilion* On 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, we have the Corinthian 
Gulf, and on the western the Saronic. The whole penin- 
suhi, and especially the centre, is covered with mountains; 
the most important of which is Taygetusy^ now Pentedactylon, 
i. e. the ridge hi the five fingers or knuckles, whose southern 
extremity terminates in the promontory of TcBnarum, Tay- 
getos separates Laconia from Messenia; it commands a 
view of the greatest part of the Peloponnesus, and may be 
descried from the isle of Zacynthus, or Zante. 

The most important capes are the following: — ^in the 
soaih, three ; namely, Acritas (C.Gallo) to the west, MaleUf 
(C. St Angrelo) on the east, and Tanarwrn (C. Matapan)^ 
in the centre. Tsenarum is separated from Acritas, by the 
Metsenian Gulf (Gulf of Koron) and from Malea,* by the 

' Mopca, morut. * Also Taygeta-orum, TavytroQ, Tijvyerov. 

' " Cape Matapan, a modern Greek corruption from the ancient 
\^irktKov, ' front* — ^the promontory boldly projecting into the Medi- 
temnean." — Jnthon. 

* MoXIa, MoXfai, TA6\Bia.-~^UnditofUB umbo Malea, Stat. Ach. i. 
40ft— 4he promontory prqjectin^ like the boss of a shield. Rauaa 
arcumtonat ira ATa^MB.— Stat. Theb. vii. 1 6. The danger from pirates 
ttd storms, in sailing round the capes of Malea and Tcenarus, deter- 
ged merchants rather to transport their goods over the Isthmus ; 
^hcDoe Corinth became the mart of Asia and Europe. 
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Laconian Gulf (Gulf of. Kolokythia). In the south-east 
we have the promontory of Scylkeum (C. Schilli), between 
the Argolic Gulf in the south, and the Saronic in the north. 

The most considerable rivers are, the Eurotas (Basilico^ 
which flows into the Gulf of Laconia ; the Alpheus which 
empties itself into the Ionian sea ; and the Peneus (Gastuni) 
which flows in the same direction. All these, and innumer- 
able other smaller streams, have been immortalized by the 
history and poetry of the Greeks ; though, when compared 
with the rivers of other countries, they sink into insigni- 
ficance. 

If a river be g^eat or small, ^ according to the extent of 
the basin or valley, of which it is the natural drain" — ^it is 
evident that Greece was too much cut up into small sections^ 
to admit the formation of large rivers. 

Even to the times of Homer, Peloponnesus had no general 
name. It was sometimes called (after different portions of 
it) Aigialea^ i. e. the land on the coast — Argos, from cme 
of its oldest states, and Apiai^ which woftld appear to 
signify merely a distant country. In later times it was 
universally called the Peloponnesus^ or island of Pelops ;^ 
and now the Morea. It is most usually, as well as most 
conveniently, divided into six districts : namely, Laconia, 
Messenia, Elis, Achaia, Argolis, and Arcadia. 

Laconica or Laconia^ forming the south-eastern portion 
of the Peloponesus, is bounded by Argolis, Arcadia, and 
Messenia. It. is traversed, throughout its whole length, by 
the Eurotas, whose basin opens successively into three vales. 
The middle region is Homer's * hollow Lacedsmon,' which 
Euripides further describes as girt with mountains, rugged 
and difficult of entrance for a hostile power.^ Therci was 

* AiyiaXela, from AiytaX^c—the shore, coast. It also bore the 
names of Inachia and Pelasgia. The Aborigines were Arcades, Cynurii, 
and Argivi; the settlers or immigrators, Pelasgi, Cauccnes, lAUges, 
Danai, /Boles, Achtei, Dorii, and jEtoli, 

* "Jiiro. ' HiXoTTOC vrjffoc. 

^ In Strabo, viii. p. 366. Thirlwall, Greece, vol. i. p.24. 
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only one important city in the whole country ; namely, 
Sparta or Laced/emon, on the right hank of the Eurotas at 
the foot of Mount Taygetus.^ Isocrates, we may observe, 
represents the invading Dorians as dispersing the conquered 
Achaeans over the country, in order to perpetuate their 
weakness, (p. 115). 

Thucydides has already remarked, that no one could form 
any conclusion, from the mean appearance of Sparta, as to 
its actual strength. Hardly any of its buildings claim our 
attention, except the Poecile, a range of galleries, decorated 
with fine fresco paintings: a beautiful portico — Persike — 
erected in commemoration of the victory at Plataeae, (p. 176); 
two Leschae, or places of assembly ; and a single temple of 
Minerva,* adorned with bas-reliefs, representing the achieve- 
ments of Hercules and the DioscurU or sons of Jupiter. 
Here Pausanias took refuge, anticipating the seizure of the 
Ephori, (p. 187). Sparta had no citadel, like Athens or 
Corinth ; and it was not fortified by walls, in order that the 
citizens might be always upon their guard. ^ 

The supremacy of the Spartans was established by the 
battle of Tanagra, (p. 198) ; but lost for ever, on the field 
of Leuctra, (p. 306). 

In the neighbourhood of the ruins of Sparta, which is 
now termed Palaeochori (ancient place), lies a village called 
Magula. When Sparta, in later times, was engaged in sea 
affairs, Gytheum* was considered as its harbour. Amyclce 
lay to the south of Sparta, containing a temple and statue of 
Apollo. Here were shewn the moniunents of Cassandra, 

' There were nupierous hamlets, however, dignified with the name 
of towns. Some reckon up a hundred; hence, Aajce^ai/iwv iicaro^TroXtc* 
Termed Chalcioecus, i. e. brazen templet (xaXjcovc oIkoq)* Sir 
William Gell discovered, in the interior of the treasury of Argos, a 
number of bfass nails, placed throughout, at regular intervals on the 
^alls, which he supposes were originally used, for securing plates of 
the same metal to the wall. Hence, perhaps, may be explained the 
seeming fables of brazen chambers and brazen temples. — OelVsltin, 33. 

* ryetov— Hence the Laconian Gulf, is also called Sinus Qytheates, 

Bd 
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Agamemnon, and ClytiBmnestra. Therapnm stood on the 
opposite bank of the Eiirotas-^-containing a temple of 
Castor and Pollux.' 

On the promontory of Taenarnm stood a celebrated temple 
of Neptune, and here also was a cayem that was suppoBed 
to lead into the lower world.' Cyiheray^ (now Cerigo) was 
the most important island belonging to Sparta. It con* 
tained the oldest temple of Venus ; and hence, Cytherta is 
used as an epithet of that goddess.^ From this island, the 
snowy summits of the Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and 
from them the eye can probably reach the Rhodian Ata- 
bynis, and the mountains of Asia minor.^ 

Messenia constituted the south -western portion of the 
Peloponnesus, between Elis, Arcadia, and Laconia. When 
it was subjugated by Sparta, many of the inhabitants 
emigrated to Italy (p. ISO), and there founded Messanoy 
which at an earlier period was called Zancle^ from the 
similarity of its harbour in shape, to that of a scythe." It 
cost the Spartans not less than three wars to effect the 
complete subjugation of Messenia. 

After a lapse of 280 years, Epaminondas restored the 
scattered Messenians to their native country, and built for 
them an extremely strong city, Messency now Mauromati, 
(p. 310). 

The old capital of the country, Andania on the Charadrus, 
was destroyed by the Heraclidse, on their return into the 
Peloponnesus, and the princes of that family resided at 
Stenyclerus? The city Messene, built by Epaminondas, 

* Hence they are called Therapnai Pratres (Stat. Theb. vii. 793), 
and Helen, who was born here, Therapnaa Virgo* 

" Hence Horace calls it, InviH horrida TcBnari tedes. — i. Od. 34, 10 ; 
and Yirzil—Tanarias-fauces, alia ostia Ditis, (G. iv. 467). Helena is 
called, Marita 7Vpnana,(Ov.Ep.xiU.45)— from the town of Tisnarum, 

* KvBr}pa. 

* So the month of April, as sacred to Venus, is termed Meruis 
Cythereiut (Ov. Fast. 4. 195), and pigeons, for the same reason 
Cythereiades columhce ; also the myrtle, Cyiheriaca Myrttu. 

* Diod, V. 59. Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 2. « Zdyie\i|. '' SrevwicXqpoc. 
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laj at the foot of Mount Ithome (now Monte Vulcano) ; and 
was protected by a foiiress. A fortress stood, anciently, on 
Mount Ira^ which cost the Spartans eleven years' siege. 
8phacteria^ (now Sphagia), an island near Messenia, which 
protected the harbour of the Messenian Pylus (Navarino), 
is celebrated for the defeat of the Spartans, by the Athenians* 
(p. 223). 

EUs is a strip of land, along the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus, bounded by Achaia, Arcadia, and Messenia. 
Anciently it was divided into Elis Proper or the valley of 
Elis,' in the north; Pisatis or Pisaa, the vale of the Alpheus ; 
uid Triphylia in the south.^ 

At an early period it was governed by several kings ; 
but it was afterwards taken possession of by the iBtolians ; 
and Iphitus, one of its sover^gns, acquired great celebrity 
by bis renewal of the Olympic Games, (b. c. 884). From 
tbis period all Elis was considered as consecrated land ; its 
uibabitants enjoyed sacerdotal privileges, and seldom or ever 
bore arms.' Even the soldiers of other Greek states, in 
early times, laid down their arms, when passing through it." 

OUfmpia^ on the right bank of the Alpheus,^ was the 
most celebrated place in this country — ^being consecrated for 
tbe Olympic games. Here, on the banks of the Alpheus, 
stood the sacred gprove, called Altis, of olive and plane 
^i^^es, surrounded by an inclosure ; a sanctuary of the arts, 

' Pmdar (Od. iii.) who calls Nestor king of Messenia, gives pre- 
ference to this Pyios, as his birth-place.— See also Strabo 14. p. 938. 
There were two or three cities, bearing the name of Pylus in Elis. 

' H roiXj, 'HXif . 

* Thus in the divisions of Elis, we have the Pylus HXciajcoc— and 
>&that of Triphylia, 6 IIvXoc Tpt^vXiax^c. 

/ If the territory of the Eleans really continued almost inviolate, 
^ the time of Epaminondas, this must be ascribed to the vicinity of 
^ peiceful Achaeans, and the Arcadians, who were either powerless, 
or disiodined to conquest ; and perhaps also to the declaration of 
^P>ita. during her hegemony, that by means of the protection of Elis, 
Messeiua was secured towards the north.— TFocAwm^A. vol. i. p. 162. 
Strobo, p. 367. "^ AX^ciiff. 
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such as the world has never yet beheld. The whole forest 
was filled with monuments, and statues, erected in honour of 
gods, heroes and conquerors.^ Tradition ascribes the first 
institution of this national festival of the Greeks to Her- 
cules. These games were renewed first by Iphitus (884 b. c.) 
then by Choroebus, (776 B.C.) and from that period suffered 
no interruption. They were celebrated every fifth year,^ 
in July, and continued for the space of five days ; the last 
of which fell always upon the full moon, after the summer 
solstice. 

The Olympic games comprised, chariot, horse, and foot 
races, leaping, throwing the discus, or quoit, wrestling and 
boxing ; these five exercises were termed Pentathlon.^ They 
were concluded with musical and poetical contests. No 
females were allowed to be present, except the priestesses of 
Ceres ; and, on the other hand, Greeks only — who had not 
compromised their honour by any disgraceftil action, and 
had been born in legitimate wedlock — ^were permitted to 
contend for the prize. The greatest poets celebrated the 
praises of the victors ; and, we have now extant forty-five 

* Heeren. 

^ From Pisa, a town of Elis, the year in which the games were 
celebrated was often called Pisaus annus, and the victory obtained, 
there, Piscea ramus oliva, in reference to the olive crown. 

' From TrivTE five, and a9\ov (hence athletic) a contest. They 
were also called ludi gymnici, because the combatants were usually 
trained naked (yu/ivot). — See Roman Antiq. p. 66. During training, 
they were restricted to a particular regimen, — 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. — Hor. Art. 1. 413. 

As these games were consecrated by religion {Upol dytav(g), the 
victors were called Hieronicce ; and, as they entered their native cities 
through a breach made in the wall for that purpose, the games were 
termed, Iselastica certamina (from etcreXavvw — invehor), Lucian 
speaks of a victor at the Olympic games (Olympionices), as equal to 
a god (iaSBioi:)) and Cicero compares the honour to a triumph at 
Rome — Palma nobilisTerrarum dominosevehit ad Deos.— Hor. i. Orf.i. 
5, 6. The judges of the combats werecalled, Hellenodicce ('EXXiyv, diKti) 
or AgonothStae (dywv, riOrifn); and as the Eleans determined the 
prizes, hence Elea palma, Bleus career — Eliades equce (mares fit to run 
at the Olympic). Hie vel ad Elei metas, et maxima campi sudabit 
spatia— (Ftr^. Q. iii. 202.) shall run in the stadium or course at 
Olympia. — On Spaiia, see Rom. Antiq, p. 54. N.^ 
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hjmns of this character, written by Pindar, who was bom 
at Thebes, and surpassed all others in this style of com- 
position {lyric). Since the Olympiad was used by the 
Greeks, as a mode of computing time, it may be necessary 
to state, that it consisted of four full years ;i and that the 
computation began from the year 776, when the games were 
renewed by Chorcebus. The number of the Olympiads was 
at first distinguished only by the names of the victors ; but 
this was afterwards improved, by superadding to it, at 
Athens, the name of the Archon, termed Eponynus — at 
Sparta those of the Ephori — at Argos those of the •priest- 
esses of Juno.2 

The most important building in Olympia was a temple of 
Jupiter {Zeus Olympios), adorned with a gold and ivory 
statue' of the god, sixty feet in height — ^the master-work of 
Phidias. At the games, the stadium was made use of .for 
the contests in running, wrestling, &c. ; the hippodromuSi^ 
for the horse and chariot races ; the theatre for the musical 
contests ; and the Prytaneum was the place of assembly for 
the judges. £lis, the capital of the country, was situated on 
the Peneus—and its harbour was Cyllene. 

' Atd vkfiTTTov trovg — according to the Greek mode of expression. 

' This was of importance to chronology, in a synchronistic point 
of view. " With few exceptions, the Greek writers may be pronounced 
extremely careless in matters of Chronology. Herodotus, the father 
of profane history} commonly reckons by the ages of men. The accu- 
rate histories of Thucydides {Peloponnesian War), and Xenophon 
(HeUentca), where the time of each event is precisely ascertained, 
comprehend no more than a period of seventy years." — Gillie3. 

' Chryielephantinc. 

* "iinroQ and dpkfi(»>, curro, — ^The starting place was termed, 
Carceres or Career, {d<ln(rig, paXttg y^ypafifii^ — because anciently 
marked by a white line) — the goalMefa (rkkog, rspfia vel ypafifirj, 
linea, whence — mors ultima linea rerum est). — Hor. Ep. i. 16, 79). 
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CHAPTER III. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

Achaia, Achaan League^Siqf<m''Corinth, Argolit, jBgina, Arcadia. 

AcHAiA (also Achais-idis), or the northern coast of the 
Peloponnesus, is bounded by £lis, Arcadia, Argolis, and 
the sea which here forms the deep gulf of Corinth. The 
extension of Mount Cyllene to the west, reduces Achaia to 
a small coast-district; hence the rivers of the country are 
mere torrents. At an early period this country was called 
Aigialeia, or the " coast," and was inhabited by a Pelasgic 
tribe. The lonians, who afterwards occupied it, were 
obliged, at the return of the Heraclidae, to g^ive way to the 
AchflBans (p. 115), who were driven out of Argos and ILa- 
conia,^ and who grave their name to the district (Achaia)^ 
The Achseans were reigned over for a long period by the 
posterity of Orestes, until the government became demo- 
cratic) and Achaia was divided into twelve small states, 
forming the Achaean confederacy* Internal distractions 
did not harass the Achseans till after the Persian wars ; yet 
they were early united for the purpose of energetic action. 

The AchsBans, on account of their hatred to the Spartans, 
took no share in the common wars of the Greeks, not even 
in the Persian wars. They never aspired after aggrandise- 
ment or influence abroad; they were not made illustrious 
by greaX generals or great poets ; but they possessed good 
laws. In the last days of Grecian freedom, the union of 
the Achaean cities, which was joined by most of the Greek 
states in and out of the Peloponnesus, formed the famous 
AchcBan league (p. 412) — with whose overthrow Greece 
ceased to be independent, and, as a Roman province, re- 

* At a very early period the Achseans were predominant in the 
south of Thessaly, and on the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus. 
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oeived the name of Achaia.^ Amongst the cities of Achaia 
Proper, only Dyme and PatrcB (now Patrasso or Patras) 
deserve to be mentioned. The ancient capital, Helice^ was 
destroyed by an earthquake (373 b.c); the harbour of 
Panormus lay between the promontories of Drepanum and 
Rhium. Near Mgium was Homagyrium^^ where Agamem- 
non assembled the Grecian chiefs to consult about the Trojan 
expedition. 

Under Achaia, it has been usual to reckon two other 
smaller free states : — 

a. SicyoTh betwixt Achaia Proper and Corinth, one of the 
most important cities in the Peloponnesus, and celebrated 
for its painters and sculptors. It was the birth-place of 
Aratus, who was chosengeneral of the Achaean league (p. 4 13). 

b. Corinth (anciently called Ephyra or-e^), with a capital 
of the same name, was situated on the Isthmus^ which 
connects the Peloponnesus with the main-land, and was at 
an early period^ one of the wealthiest and most magnificent 
cities of Greece. It had two harbours on the Saronic 
Gulf — Cenchrea^ and Schoenus; and the harbour of Lech- 
€Bon^ [Lecheai), on the Corinthian, connected with the city 
by walls. On the eastern side, Corinth was washed by the 
Saronicus sinus, or Gulf of Enghia, and on the western by 
the Corinthiacus sinus, or Gulf of Lepanto.^ In consequence 

* The province of Achaia contained the Peloponnesus and Hellas 
Proper; the province of Macedonia contained Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Epirus. ' 'Ofiov and dytlp<a> 

' So Dyracchium is called EphyrSa Moenia (Luc. 6, 17), because 
founded by a'colony from Corinth. 

* It was built on an eminence, applicata colli habitatur colonia 
Corinthus. The Isthmus, where narrowest, is only forty stadia over, 
or five miles. Statins {Theb. vii. 15) calls it Isthmius umbo (in allu- 
sion to the boss of a shield), because it was the bulwark of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the citadel (Acrocorinthus) was a large fountain called 
Pirene; hence Pirenis unda, Ephyre Pirenis. Non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum {Hot. Ep. i. 17.36) is a proverbial allu- 
sion to the expensive gaieties of Corinth. ^ Thuc. i. 13. 

* Keyxpftai, Keyxpiai, with a temple, marble statue of Venus, 
«nd a brazen statue of Neptune in the harbour. "^ Alxaiov. 

' Hence Horace speaks of the bimaris Corinthi Moenia. — Od, i. 7. 
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of the peril in attempting to double Cape Malea at the 
southern extremity of the Peloponnesus, Corinth became 
the principal dep6t of trade — the ships being hauled over 
the Isthmus, or " draughtway."* 

The arts of painting and sculpture, more especially that 
of bronze, attained to the highest perfection at Corinth ; 
and Corinthian vases, ransacked from the sepulchres, were 
sold in Rome at enormous prices.' The Corinthian order 
and style of architecture attests the degree of perfection to 
which this art was cultivated in Corinth. The Corinthian 
brass {as Corinthium), which was so highly prized among 
the ancients and was fabricated into vases and other works' 
of art, consisted probably of a mixture of gold, silver, and 
copper. It was an invention of Corinthian artisans, and 
not formed, as has been generally supposed, from an acci- 
dental fusion of different metals at the burning of the city 
by the consul Mummius (146 b. c.)^ p. 421. 

Corinth, more inclined to the cultivation of commerce 
than science, reached a considerable elevation, and took a 
decisive part in the Peloponnesian war. The powerful Sy- 
racuse, in Sicily, belonged to the list of its colonies. The 
oldest sea-fight of which we know was fought between Co- 
rinth and its colony, Corcyra, in the year 664 b. c. When 
the city was burnt, the treasures of art, which escaped the 
ravages of the flames, were conveyed to Rome. Though 
Julius Ceesar permitted it to be rebuilt, yet it never re- 
gained its ancient splendour. The Isthmian games were 
introduced by Sisyphus (1326 b. c). They were celebrated 
in a pine-grove near the temple of Neptune, and the victors 
were crowned with pine-branches. The narrowness of the 
Corinthian Isthmus suggested the idea of uniting the two 
seas by means of a canal ; but the project, though enter- 

' AioXkos, ' 5^ra6. viii. p. 381. 

^ Klaproth thinks that this metallic mixture, though of a superior 
quality, resembled Aurichalcunif which was composed of either cop- 
per and zinc, or of copper, tin, and lead — ^the mixture, by means of 
calamine, being rendered tough and malleable. 
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Uined successively by Demetrius PoUorcetes, Cassar, and 
Neroy was never carried into execution. The presumptuous 
interference of man drew down the displeasure of the gods ; 
and to this circumstance, and not to its difficulty, the an- 
cients ascribed the failure of the project. . 

ArgoUs^ consists in a great measure of a peninsula, or 
tongue of land, stretching to the south-east, and is bounded 
by Achaia, Arcadia, Laconia, and the sea. At the period 
of the Trojan war, we find that the Achaeans had established 
here the most powerful kingdom in Greece — ^the kingdom 
of the PelopidsB (Agamemnon and Menelaus), including 
Achaia and Laconia (p. 111). The democratic form of 
government was introduced 964 b. c. But the glory of its 
early history does not appear to have animated Argos. No 
Themistocles, no Agesilaus, was ever counted among its 
citizens; and though it possessed a territory of consider- 
able extent, it never assumed a rank among the first of the 
Grecian states, but was rather the passive object of foreign 
policy.^ In the north, Argos acquired a complete ascendancy ; 
and in the south, Epidaurus and Troezen preserved their 
independence. 

The most important places in Argolis are: — a. Argos ( Argi, 
-orum), the oldest city in Greece, on the river Inachus, with 
an elevated fortress (Larissa^). At the time of the Trojan 
war, it was the residence of Diomed; and having inherited 
the hegemony* of Agamemnon, it asserted its preeminence,' 
as the most powerful city of Argolis, till the overthrow of 
Grecian freedom. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, met with his 
death at the storming of this city (p. 411). Argos was 
celebrated for its breed of horses.^ Nauplia,'' now Napoli 

' *\pyiia, • Heeren Polit, ' Larissaeus apex.— 5/a^ Theb. i. 38. 

* The term rfytfiovia can only be faintly rendered by " supremacy" 
uid "preeminence;" its precise meaning will be best gathered from 
the subsequent history. 

^ Herodotus asserts its early preeminence over all the cities of 
Greece, i.l. 

• Argot Hippium, "Apyoc ^limo^aTov. As it was the favourite 
city of Juno, she is represented as fighting at Troy, pro caris — Jrgis, 
Hrg-.ifin. i.24. ' Navf, navis; and irXlw, impleo. 
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di Romania, was the harbour of Argolis. b. Myeena^ at 
an inconsiderable distance from Argos, foonded by Perseus, 
and once the residence of Agamemnon,^ who was murdered 
here by his wife Clytsmnestra (p. 114). c Betwixt these 
two cities lay the celebrated Heraony or temple of Juno 
{Here) ; hence we read of the Argive Juno* d. Tyrius^ a 
very ancient city, and the birth-place of Hercules,* was 
destroyed in the Peloponnesian war. e. Near Epidaurus 
was situated the celebrated temple of .^sculapius, much 
visited by the sick.* f. Nemec^ is the name of a district in 
which Hercules killed a lion, and games in honour of the 
Nemean Jupiter were celebrated, g. Near Lema, on the 
Lemaean Lake, Hercules killed the famous many-headed 
serpent, whose heads grew again as fast as they were cut 
off ; and in the neighbourhood was a temple of Ceres, in 
which mysteries were celebrated. 

Amongst the islands near Argolis, our attention is fre- 
quently directed to jEgina^ in the Saronic Gulf, with a 
celebrated temple of Zeus PanheUeniwy and once powerful 
by its shipping (p. 156) and commerce, and distinguished by 
its love of the plastic art. The ^ginetae contributed very 
much towards gaining the victory over the Persians, in the 
sea-fight off Salamis (p. 171); and they are said to have 
been the first people who coined money. They carried on a 
nicely balanced contest with Athens, until the Athenians 
plundered and laid waste the island in the first year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war (p. 214). In more recent times, seventeen 
statues, now at Munich, have been dug out of its ruins. 
On the little island of Calauriay sacred to Latona,^ opposite 
the harbour of Troezen, was situated a highly venerated 
temple of Neptune, in which Demosthenes, when persecuted 
by the Macedonians, poisoned himself (p. 892). 

' Aptum equis Argos ditesque Mycenae. — Hor, i. Od. vii. 9. 
3 Hence called Tyrinthius heros, and his ^rrows Tifrinthia Tela, 
* Hence he is called Epidaurius. — Ov. Pont. i. 3, 21 • * Vfefika. 

^ Calaurdee Latoidos arva. — Ov, Met, 7, 384. 
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Arcadia was surrounded by the five states already men- 
tioned, and occupied the centre of the Peloponnesus. It 
was a wild mountainous^ distript, and bore very little resem* 
blanoe to the Arcadia that has been dreamed of in pastoral 
poetry. It is chiefly the western part of Arcadia, where 
Pan invented the shepherd's flute, which deserves the name 
of a pastoral country. Innumerable brooks, one more de- 
lightful than the other, sometimes rushing impetuously, and 
sometimes gently murmuring, pour down the mountains. 
Vegetation is rich and magnificent ; every where freshness 
and coolness are found. One flock of sheep succeeds an- 
other, till the banks of the wild Taygetus are approached, 
where numerous herds of goats are also seen.' 

As the inhabitants, chiefly Pelasgic, remained unmixed with 
other tribes, and unconquered, they claimed to themselves a 
high antiquity, assuming the title of Proseleni (older than the 
moon);^ but in the cultivation of intellect and science, they 
were much inferior to the other Grecian states. Arcadia 
has been compared to Switzerland in appearance ; and the 
similarity is equally striking in the love of freedom and the 
mercenary character of their respective inhabitants, who 
sought in foreign warfare the means of existence, and a 
field for the exercise of their strength.^ In later times, the 
Arcadians, according to their countryman Polybius, enjoyed 
a high reputation among the Greeks for hospitality, kindness, 
and piety ; but he ascribes those qualities to the success of 
thdr social institutions, in counteracting the natural tendency 
of a rugged climate, which, while it inured them to toil and 
hardship, disposed their character to an excess of harshness.^ 

Amongst the many celebrated mountains, rivers, and 
springs, we may mention Mount Manalw, the favourite abode 

' It was anciently called Drymodes (Apvfiwdrni), from its woody 
mountains, and Pelasgia, from its inhabitants. 
' Hence Pindar styles Arcadia €vfiri\os, — Od, vi. 169. Heeren, 

* npA, (TcXiyi/ff. 

* Such was the object of those who came to Xerxes. — Herod, viii. 26. 

* TkirlwaU, Greece, vol. i. p. 21. 
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of the shepherd-god Pan, who was especially worshipped in 
Arcadia — ^the LyccBoih adorned with numerous temples and 
statues, and CyHene^ the highest range in the Peloponnesus, 
and the pretended hirth-place of Mercury {Hermes) ; hence 
CylUnius (Cyllenia proles) is used as an epithet of the god, 
and Cyllenia testudo^ fhe lyre invented by Mercury. Parr^ 
hasius, a mountain frequented by Calisto.^ The Styx was a 
small brook, whose water, being probably impregnated with 
iron or copper, was considered fatal ; and hence it was held 
to be one of the rivers of the lower world, and an oath by 
the Styx was inviolable, even to the gods. The river and 
lake of Stymphalus was celebrated on account of Hercules 
having destroyed the noxious birds of prey that infested this 
region.* 

The most celebrated cities of Arcadia, in more ancient 
times, were MarUirieay^ where Epaminondas defeated the 
Spartans a second time, but purchased the victory with his 
life (p. 815) — and Tegea^^ where the gigantic bones of 
Orestes were found buried, and removed to Sparta.^ After 
the battle of Leuctra, the Arcadians determined to collect 
the inhabitants of many smaller places into one great city, 
Megalopolis^ near Helisson,7 as a measure of security against 
the Spartans (p. 309). This city was the birth-place of 
the general Philopoemen, and the historian Polybius. The 
states of Mantinea and Tegea, and a third of less im- 
portance, that of Orchomenus, maintained themselves beside 
each other with an equal balance of power .^ The Tegeans 

^ Hence she is termed Parrhcuis-idis, and the constellation of Ursa 
Major, into which she was changed, Parrhasis Arctos (Ov, Trist. i. 
3. 46) — ParrhasuB penrue, the winged sandals of Mercury. — Lucan, 
ix. 660. ' Stymphalides, Stymphalia Monstra. — Cat, 66, 113. 

' MavTiveia. * Teyea, 

* Pan is also called Tegeteus {Virg, G. i. 18), and Lyccew (from 
Lyc«on supra). — ^i®n. viii. 344. 

^ MeyaX}} tcoXiq, magna whs. ' 'EXetrerwi/. 

^ Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 149. It is a remarkable fact that, in Man- 
tinea, the mass of the people had a share in the council, but the 
magistracy were chosen by select citizens {Aristot. Pol. 6. 2. 2). Ilnd. 
p. 269. 
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carried on a well-fought conflict with Sparta until the latter 
offered them its friendship; but Mantinea adhered to Argos. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HELLAS PROPER AND THESSALY. 

Attica— Topography of Athens, Eleusis, 

Hellas embraces the nine following smaller independent 
states, namely, Attica, Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, Doris, 
Locris, ^tolia, Acamania, and Thessaly. Hellas was ori- 
ginally only a city in Thessaly (Phthiotis); from the time 
of Homer it included all the countries lying south of Thes- 
saly and Epirus, as far as the Isthmus;' and from the time 
of Philip, the northern countries were included where the 
Greek language was spoken, or Greek civilization was 
established by means of colonies. Here we understand it 
as extending from the Ambradan Gulf to the promontory 
of Sunium. Northward of the gulf the irruption of bar- 
barous hordes had stifled the germs of the Greek character 
in the ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and had transformed 
it into a foreign land; and it must have been rather the 
recollection of its ancient fame, as the primitive abode of 
the Hellenes, than the condition of its tribes after the Per- 
sian war, that induced Herodotus to speak of Thesprotia as 
part of Hellas.2 
Attica^ was bounded to the North by Bceotia, to the 

' See p, 100, and notes. 

* ITerod. ii. 56, Thirlwall, Hist. vol. i. p. 3. 

* Attica is frequently divided into three portions, namely, r6 
«^tov, the plain ; Ataicptc, whose inhabitants were termed AiaKpeXg, 
or Aidcpcoi; and the southern portion, from the promj>ntoiy of 
Zoster to the promontory of Sunium, termed UapdKog yrj, or Ua- 
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flouth bj Mcgaiis, wmAed on tbe CMfc bj tiie iEgean sea, 
and cm the vest hw the Saivnie Gulf. It fatrnu a moon- 
tainoos peninsola, t amuuiii ig to tbe soutli in the promon- 
tcny of Sunimm, now Cape Colonna ; and, firom its position, 
it was well calcnlated to attract tbe co mm efce of Asia. The 
more ancient name, Aiie^ or AeUea^ Aects ns to the true 
meaning of the appellation, namely, the laimd on the coast* 
Attica, though poor of soil' and sparii^j watered, was 
celebrated for its olires, figs, and honej; and the mildness 
of the climate allowed all the more Talnahle products of the 
earth to ripen tbe earliest, and go out of season the latest. 
Traces are still visible of the laborious cultivation which 
was carried on by means of artificial t^raoes up the sides of 
the barest mountains.' The mountain of Peutelicus was 
celebrated for its excellent marble; Hymettus lor its honey;;* 
and Laurium^ for its silver mines. No mountain in Greece 
offers a more beautiful prospect of the dark blue sea than 
Hymettus — the view towards the east eztoiding as fdJt as 
the isle of Chios. The Attic mariner as he sailed round 
Sunium could discern the spear and crest of Minerva in 
front of her temple on the Acropolis. 

Alhensfi the capital of Attica, and the most celebrated 
city of Greece, lay at the distance of nearly two hours' 
journey from the Saronic Gulf. The citadel AcropoUsy or 



fmXia, in opposition to Hiiiov (Thuqfd. ii. 55). Thus in the time of 
Solon we read of three factions, D«icn<pt, Pedugi, and Parali, deriv- 
ing their names from the districts which they severally inhabited 
(p. 138). 

* 'H ciKTiKi^. » Aeirroy£tt»c. — Time* i. 2. 

* Dodwell, vol. i. pp. 505, 509. 

* So Horace speaks^of a little favourite corner of the earth where 
die honey is not inferior to Hymettian — ubi non Hymetto mella de- 
cedunt. — ii. Oi. vi. 14, 15. Hymettus also produced marble, Trabes 
Hymettiee (Hor. ii. 18,3). Some interpret Trahet beams of wood, 
but Pliny also has trabes ex marmore (36, 8.'§ 14). • 

* T6 Aavpiov, Aavptiov. 

* AtheruB, from *A.9r\vd, Minerva* There were many other cities 
of the same name in Greece. Eight are enumerated by Steph. Byz. 
s. v ; hence the Atherue Attica of the Roman writers. 
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Ceeropia (Cecropia pueUay Minerva), as it was sometimes 
named, was built on a rock in the centre.^ The walls of 
the city were washed by the river Ilissus on the southern 
side, and Cephissus on the western — ^their waters clear as 
crystal. Two, or according to others, three long waUt^ 
were built upon the recommendation of Themistocles, in 
order to connect the three harbours of Pirceusy Munychioj 
and PhaXeron* with the city (p. 188). The circumference 
of these massive fortifications extended to not less than 174 
stadia. Ancient writers inform us that Athens was nearly equal 
in extent to Rome within the walls of Servius; and Plutarch 
compares it in point of size to Syracuse, which Strabo esti- 
mates at 180 stadia, or upwards of twenty-two miles in 
circumference. The entire circumference, including the 
longimural inclosure, and the defences of the ports, could 
not have been less than nineteen miles; and Xenophon 
informs us that the city contained 10,000 houses. 

According to a census taken 445 b. c. Attica contained 
14,040 free citizens, about 70,000 free inhabitants, above 
10,000 resident foreigners,^ and about 400,000 freemen 
and slaves. If 180,000 persons are reckoned for the city 
and harbours, and 20,000 for the district of the mines, 
which must have been thickly peopled, and the space for 
both be taken at thirty-two square miles English, then there 
remain 300,000 souls for the remaining 608 square miles, 
which, considering the number of small towns, villages, 

' This higher part of the city was termed r\ avu wSKic, in opposi- 
tion to the lower, ^ Karto wSXiq. Athens, by way of eminence, was 
termed irSXig, or atrrv, the city. 

* Maxpd reixvi' " The Peiraic or northern wall (j3op€toi/ rtixog) 
measured forty stadia ; the southern thirty-five in length. From a!h 
expression of Plato quoted by Harpocration {diafiktrov Titx^s)* it has 
been supposed that there was a third or intermediate wall ; but the 
phrase refers solely to the whole of the fortress situated between 
Athens and the maritime city/' These walls Strabo calls (TKkXri, 
crura, 9, 395, and Propertius hrachia ; hence, " Scandam ego Theseae 
brachia longa vis" (3, 20, 24), *' 1 will go from the Piraeus to Athens." 
The whole line of road was ornamented with monuments of every 
description. ^ ^aktipbg. * Mlroticot. 
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market-places, and farms that were in Attica, is not to be 
wondered at.* 

« 

The streets of Athens were, for the most part, narrow 
and crooked; and the houses were remarkable only for their 
smallness and simplicity. The taste, the elegance of the 
Athenians, exhibited themselves only in their public build- 
ings, in their temples, theatres, and porticoes, &c Having 
been furnished by the prudent foresight and energetic con- 
duct of Themistocks with the military works requisite for 
its defence, Athens attained, under the subsequent adminis- 
trations of Cimon and Pericles, to the highest pitch of 
beauty, magnificence, and strength. The former is known 
to have erected the temple of Theseus, the Dionysiac thea- 
tre, the Stoffi, and Gymnasium, and also to have embellished 
the academy, the Agora, and other parts of the city at ^is 
own expense.^ Pericles completed the fortifications which 
had been left in an unfinished state by Themistocles and 
Cimon. He likewise rebuilt several edifices destroyed by 
the Persians, and to him his country was indebted for the 
temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylsea, the 
most magnificent buildings not of Athens only, but the 
worlds (p. 200). 

The most splendid works of architecture were crowded 
together on the Acropolis, exhibiting an amazing concen- 
tration of all that was most perfect in art. It appeared 
practicable to the artists of Pericles to fill up the entrance 
on the western side with a single building, which, in serving 
the main purpose of a gate way^ should at the same time 
adorn as well as fortify the citadel. Of the space which 
formed the natural entrance, fifty-eight feet were left for 
the great artificial entrance, and the remainder on either side 
was closed by wings projecting thirty-two feet in front of 
the grand central colonnade. The entire building received 
the name of PropylaUf* from its forming the vestibule to 

» Compare Bockh's Public Economy, vol. 1. « Plut. dm. 

» Cramer's Greece. * Upb and vvXti, a gate. 
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the five gates or doors still in existence, by which the citadel 
was entered. The left wing was decorated with paintings 
by Polygnotus, representing a series of events connected 
with the siege of Troy. This incomparable edifice was 
constructed entirely of Pentelic marble,' and ornamented 
throughout with equestrian statues. 

The Parthenon, or temple of the virgin goddess,' was 
placed upon the highest platform of the Acropolis. It was 
adorned with every species of sculpture which was most in 
esteem among the Greeks. The frieze on the outside of 
the cell and vestibule, represented the procession to the 
Parthenon on the grand quinquennial festival of the Pana- 
thenaBa. The statue of the virgin goddess, the master-work 
of Phidias,' stood in the eastern chamber of the cell, and 
consisted of ivory and gold. The figure of the goddess was 
represented in an erect martial attitude. On the summit 
of her helmet was placed a sphinx, with griffins on either 
side; and on her breast was the head of Medusa. The 
goddess held a spear in her hand, while an aegis lay at her 
feet, on which vras sculptured the gigantornachia, or the 
battle of the giants, and the battle of the Amazons. The 
battle of the Centaurs andLapithsB was carved on her sandals ; 
and on the pedestal was sculptured the birth of Pandora. 
The gold, with which the statue of the goddess was encrusted, 
might be removed at pleasure. The statue of Jupiter 
Polieus stood between the Propylaea and Parthenon, and 
the brazen colossus of Minerva {Minerva Promachus) erected 

* Works executed in Pentelic marble have not been so durable as 
those executed in Parian. The reason is, the Parian marble is per- 
fectiy homogeneous, whilst the Pentelic was intersected by various 
earthy strata, which accelerated its decomposition. "The Italians 
tenn the Pentelic marble Marmo Salino, from the resemblance of its 
component particles to salt ; the Parian was preferred by artists, as 
yielding more easily to the graver ; and, from the homogeneousness of 
its parts, less apt to sparkle and give false lights to the statue." — 
OUhet. * UapOevog, intacta Minerva. 

• The greatest sculptor of antiquity, Phidi&cum vivehat ebur.—Juv. 
m. 103. 
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from the tenth of the spoils of Marathon, appears to have 
stood between the temple of Erechtheos and the Propylaoa. 
Ictinus was the architect of the Parthenon, while Phictias 
had the control of the whole sculptural decorations. The 
public treasury was in the back part of this building, hence 
called Opisthodomus.^ 

There are but few ruins remaining of the buildings 'in 
other parts of the city. Amongst these we would mention 
the Tower of the Winds, an octagonal building, adorned with 
has reliefs. To the west, over against the Acropolis, lay 
the hill of Areopagus,^ where we still observe traces of the 
seats of the judges (Areopagita), hewn out in the rocks ; 
and still farther west, on another hill, the Pnyx, where the 
popular assemblies were held. Here the spot from which 
Pericles and Demosthenes harangued, is still distinct; it is 
imperishable, since it is hewn in the rock.' North of the 
Areopagus lay the ruins of the ancient temple of Theseus^ 
equalled in sanctity only by the Parthenon, and enjoying 
the privileges of a sanctuary (p. 140). At the south-east 
angle of the citadel was situated the theatre ofBacchusy in 
which tragedies and comedies were represented, and capable, 
according to Plato, of accommodating 30,000 spectators. 
It contained statues of all the great tragic and comic poets; 
the most conspicuous of which were naturally those of 
ifEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, among the former, and 
that of Menander among the latter. 

Near the south-eastern extremity of the city, ruins still 
mark out the site of the greatest temple of Athens, the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter. The outer Ceramtctis^ 
was covered with the sepulchres of the Athenians who had 
been slain in battle, and buried at the public expense, with 

' "OmffOtv, Hfiw, struo, 

* "Apijc, Mars, and vdyoc, a hill {"Aptiog irdyoc). Curia Martis,— 
Juv. 9, 101. Areum Judicum. — Tac. Ann, ii. 55. 

' Heeren, The Bema faced the Piraeus — reminding the Athenians 
of their obligations to commerce. 

^ KtpafieiKbi, so called from the earthemware manufactured there. 
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the exception of those who fell at Marathon, who were 
interred on the spot where they had died so gloriously (p. 
154). The paintings of the portico called PcedUy were 
almost exclusively devoted to the representation of national 
subjects, as the contei^t of Theseus with the Amasons, the 
battle of Marathon, and other achievements of the Athe- 
nians. At the extremity of the Ceramicns we meet with 
the AccLdemloy or garden where Plato taught, as Aristotle 
did in the Lyceum. Hence his disciples were called Aca* 
demicsy and his philosophy the Ac€uiemic. " The disciples 
of Aristotle ohtained the appellation of Peripatetics ; hut 
the practice of teaching in walking was not peculiar to Aris- 
totle.'" We are told that 2,000 pupils attended the lectures 
of Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle ; and when we 
consider that there were many other schools of philosophy, 
and that the '^ philosophical classes" were not the most 
nnmerons, we may conceive how high Athens stood as a 
cHy for education.^ The CynosargeSi a gymnasium, was the 
school of Antisthenes the Cynic.^ 

Among the remaining cities, or rather hamlets,^ and 
places in Attica, we may notice: — a. EkusiSy which lay 
north-west of Athens, and contained beautiful temples of 
Ceres {Cerealis Eleuain-is) and Proserpine/ in which the 

' Diag. Laert. 3, 11. Indeed, the term ireptwarQv was applied to 
"discussion" before the time of Aristotle. Aristophanes uses it 
humorously {Ran. 940, 951) in this sense. The custom appears to 
have been, for hearers to sit at the lectures of the philosophers. Cleon, 
in Thuc. iiL 38, compares the assembly to persons sitting " spectators 
of sophists." — Hampbden. 

' Hence Athens is termed vacua, as devoted to literary repose. — 
Hor.Bp, ii. 2, 81, and Inventrices omnium doctrinarum. — Cic, Orat. 
i.4, as being the focus of all scientific speculation and discovery. 

' Greeks, Romans, and barbarians, have plundered and desolated 
this glorious dty. Many works of art were carried off to Rome and 
Bjzantium ; the French have excavated many from the ruins, whilst 
the " Elgin marbles," brought over to this country, bespeak the in- 
dustry of the British. The Parthenon has been converted by the 
IVirks into a powder-magazine. * Aijfiot. 

* As Ceres is called Eleurinia Mater, her daughter Proserpine is 
tenned K^pif, puella. 

c2 
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great Eleusinian mysteries were annually celebrated for nine 
successive days.^ As little as \re are acquainted with the 
nature of these mysteries, yet we perceive that the symbols 
indicated the fruotifying power of the earthy and that the 
solemnities had reference to agriculture, mining, and the 
cultivation of the vine.' 

b. Marathon^ a small town north of Athens, near which 
Miltiades defeated the Persians under Datia and Artaphemes 
(p. 152) : — c. North of Marathon stood the village of 
Rhamnusy near which was a temple of Nemesis, the avenger 
of insolence^;— d. On the promontory of Suniumy the mari- 
time boundary between the .£!gean and Myrtoan seas, stood 
a temple of Minerva, of which there are still fourteen pillars 
remaining; whence has been derived its present name, C 
Colonna (columnar a pillar): — e. Phyle is situated on the 
Boeotian boundary ; from this point Thrasybulus commenced 
his attack against the thirty tyrants (p. 272). Among the 
islands near Attica, we must not forget to mention SalanUs,* 
opposite the city of Eleusis — since betwixt this island and 
the Attic coast, the immense fleet of Xerxes was annihilated 
by the Greeks (p. 170). " Neptune," says Cicero,* " will 

^ Lobeck in his Aglaophamus, § 2, contradicts the idea that secret 
doctrines were connected with these mysteries ; for all Greeks, even 
women, and probably also slaves, were admitted. Perhaps murderers 
and barbarians only were excluded ; not merely on account of the 
peculiar hatred between the Greeks and barbarians, but also because 
the barbarians did not worship the Greek gods; and the worship of 
the same gods was the strongest bond of Hellenic nationality. 

^ We are left in a great measure to coi^jecture about the doctrines 
veiled in these mysteries ; as Herodotus exhibits a timid reserve on 
the subject (ii. 51), we miss very much a tragedy of that lofty and 
profound Greek poet, ^schylus, entitled the Ckibiri* — Kriebel. 

^ Hence Lucan speaks of Rhamnus worshipping tumidis infesta^-^ 
NuminOf i.e. Nemesis (5, 233) ; and she is styled " Rhamnusian," by 
the poets. 

* When, after the taking of Troy^ Telamon refused to admit his 
son Teucer, because he had not avenged the death of his brother 
Ajax, Teucer sailed away with his companions^ and built another 
city of- the same name in Cyprus, which Horace ciUs Salam.is Amlngua 
{Od. i. 7, 29), as hardly to be distinguished from the old S^lamis, 
which is called Vera. — Lucarif 3, 83. 

^ Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruet, quam Salaminii tropsei 
memoriam. — Cic, Tusc* Qucest, 1.46. 
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sooner oyerwhelm Salamis itself, than efface the memory of 
that glorious -victory." 



CHAPTER V. 

HELLAS PROPER AND THESSALY. 

Megarii — BcBotia — Phods, Delphi. 

MxoARis was a small momitunous district, surrounded by 
Attica, BcBOtia, Corinth, the Saronic Gulf, and the Haley* 
onian Sea. On the return of the Heraclidse, the Dorians 
expelled the Aborigmes;* and, though they lived in a per- 
manent state of jealousy with respect to their neighbours — 
the Athenians — yet still they maintained their independence. 
The only place of any importance was Megara, connected 
with its harbour Nyscea^ by walls eight leagues in length. 
Mcgara was the birth-place of the founder of the Megaric 
or polemic school of philosophy, Euclid, who must not be 
confounded with the celebrated mathematician of that name. 
Boeotian boimded to the south by Attica, to the east by 
the Straits of Euboea, to the north by Locris, to the west 
by Phoeis — ^was somewhat less mountainous, and conse- 
quently more fertile than Attica« The atmosphere of the 
lower and swampy districts was thick and foggy; and this 
was supposed to exert an unfavourable influence upon the 
intellectual capacities of the Boeotians. Others, however, 
ascribe this depression of the intellectual and moral energy 
to the profusion with 'which the ordinary gifts of nature 
were spread over the face of Bceotia, rendering exertion 

' Megara was anciently inhabited by the Leleget; Lelegeia littora^ 
the coast of Megara (Oi?. Met, 8, 6). In this district were the Scyro-. 
nian rockSj so called from one Sq/rony a noted robber; " infames Scy- 
rone petrse." — Stat, Theb, i. 333. 
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almost unnecessary, and sensual indulgence almost inevit- 
able.^ Amongst the most celebrated mountains of Boeotia, 
we may mention Helicon on the borders of Fhocis, as the 
seat of the muses;' and CitJiorony on the confines of Attica, 
dedicated to the service of Bacchus.' ^ It was celebrated 
for the metamorphosis of Actason, the death of Pentheus, 
and the exposure of GBdipus." 

BcBotia was watered by many rivers, streams, and lakes. 
The important lake of Copais, celebrated for its eels (p. 
227), was situated in the centre of the country, and south 
of it the much smaller Hylice. The most familiar rivers 
are the Cephissus, now Mauropotamo, which discharges 
itself into the lake of Copais. The most celebrated foun- 
tains of Bceotia are Hippocrene* and Aganippe, sacred to 
the muses, and rising in Mount Helicon ; Lethe (Oblivion) ; 
Dirccy at Thebes,' whence Pindar is called^ the Dircsean 
swan; and Mnemosyne (remembrance), near the cave of 
Trophonius. Two fountains spring from Mount libethrius, 
whose water is compared by Pausanias to milk^. Whoever 
descended into the cave of Trophonius to consult the oracle, 
was pale and dejected on his return; and hence it became 
proverbial to say of a melancholy man, that he had cou" 
suited the oracle of Trophonius. 

The ancient history of Thebes goes back as far as Qgyges, 
a son of Neptune, who flourished 1796 b. c. or 1020 years 

* Hence Horace* " Bceotum in crasso jurares aere natum" (Bp, ii. 
1 . 244). Botwria ZQ,—Pind. 01 6. 152. 

' Heliconi(ides: hence Heliconis, a poem or song. — Stat. 
' Nocturnus vocat clamore Cithaeron {Virg.JBn. 4,303), 

* 'H rov (Virov Kprivfi, said to have been formed by the stroke of 
the hoof of Pegasus ; hence called " Vatum conscius amnis Grorgoneo 
percussus equo " (^Stat, Theb, 4, 60). Font Meduttsut, because Pegasus 
sprung from the blood of the Gorgon Medusa. 

* Thebes was anciently called Ogygia, from Ogyges, and Aonia: 
hence Aonides-um, the muses (Aonie sorores). Deus Joniut, Bacchus ; 
Vel Baccho Thbbas, yel ApoUine Delphos Insignes {Hor. Od. i. 7, 3). 
Awdui Vertex. Mount Helicon (Virg, 0, 3, 1 1). 

' Dirceeus qfgnus, — Hor. Od. iv. 2, 25. 

^ IlijYai — 8/iOiov yoKoKTi iidiop dw' abrSiv £vci<r(v.— iz. 34. 3. 
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before the first Olympiad.' During his reign the country 
was laid waste with a deluge. About the year 1500 b. c. 
Cadmus, from Tyre, landed in Bceotia, and built the citadel 
of Cadmeoy which afterwards became the Acropolis of 
Thebes (p. 101). The narrow extent of their territory, com- 
bined with its position near the sea (the mountains supplying 
materials for ship-building), induced the Fhosnicians, at a 
very early period, to connect commercial navigation with 
piracy, and to establish numerous settlements on all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Thus, at the dawn of history, 
we find the Phoenicians in the islands of the ^g^an, on the 
southern, and even northern coasts of Asia Minor ; and, as 
they were expelled thence by the Greeks, they extended 
their navigation and settlements to the extreme western 
limits of the then known world.^ They had factories along 
the north coast of Africa, from which powerful and inde- 
pendent states, like Carthage, grew up; also in Sicily, 
Sardinia, the Balearic islands, and especially on the southern 
coast of Spain (at that time abounding in silver), where they 
founded Cadiz (Gades) and Tartessus, or Tarshish, the 
most celebrated emporium in the west.' Their bold seamen 
extended their voyages beyond the western limits of Europe, 
and visited, without the aid of the compass, Britain, parti- 
cularly the CassUerideSf (*' Scilly Islands"), from whence 
they imported tin {CassUerum) for the Tyrian market. 

' Hence the country bore the name of 'Qyvjia. The Greeks had 
no higher name for a matter of antiquity than to call it 'Qyvyiov, 
"Thebani res antiquas Ogygias nominabant" {Lactant. in Stat. Theb, i). 
Ogyges is called the son of ^Neptune ; but we should suppose that 
this alludes merely to his having come across the sea. Bishop Stil* 
lingfleet, in his Origines Sacr<B (i. 19), contends for the identity of 
Cadmus and Ogyges. Thus 'Oyvyia cacd is interpreted in the Vatican 
qipendix of the Greek proverbs, in relation to the sorrows of " Cad^ 
nut, called Ogyges." 

* Pretum Hereuleum vel Gaditanum, or the Straits of Gibraltar. 

* '*8hipi of Tarshish" is employed. Is. zxiii. 1,4 ; Ix. 9. to denote 
large tnerchant ships bound on long voyages, even though they were 
tent to other countries instead of Tarshish. — Compare the English 
phrase, " Jndiaman^^^Qesenius, Heb, Lex* sub voce. 
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Amber (ekctrum) was imported from tke Baltic They 
completed the circumnayigation of Africa under Pharaoh 
Nocho of Egypt, about 600 b. c. Whether they proceeded 
as far as the shores of India or not, it is evident that an 
extensive trade was carried on with Cosseir, a seaport on 
the Red Sea, which communicated with the wealthy Thebes 
in Egypt, on^ of the earUest of commercial cities. — Cadmus 
introduced into Greece the knowledge of the precious 
metals, the worship of Bacchus, and also the use of lottos, 
which, for a long time, preserved their Phoenician naraes. 
Thus the Phoenician alphabe^^ is the basis of all the Euro- 
pean alphabets. Herodotus saw tripods in a temple at 
Thebes, with inscriptions in Cadmean letters, whicl^ went 
back above 1350 a. c. 

The dominion of Thebes was wrested from the successors 
of Cadmus about the year 1800 b. c. by Amphion, celebrated 
for his musical skill, and Zethus. Amongst their successors 
we may mention Creon, whose daughter Creusa, having 
married Jason after His return from the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, fell a sacrifice to the revengeful jealousy of Medea, 
who had been previously married to Jason. Neither must 
wo forgot CEdipus, son of Laius, whose catalogue of siiffer- 
ings, including the killing of his own father, and the mar- 
rying of his own mother, have formed an ample theme for 
the labours of the tragic muse.' 

The succeeding period is rendered memorable by the 
mortal enmity of Eteocles and Polynices; and the war of 
the seven Argive princes against Thebes (p. 104). The 
monarchical form of government was abolished here 1100 
B.C.; and the different cities of Boeotia formed so many 
small republics, united by a confederacy, and more or less 
under the dominion of Thebes. Orchomenus alone pre- 
served its independence, while the cities of Platsaae and 
ThespiaB threw themselves into the arms of Athens, in order 

* Kadfiiia, ^oivuceia ypdfAfiaTa, 

' Sophocles in his (Edipus Rex, ^c.-^CEdipua Cohnms. 
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to secure their protection against the ascendancy of Thebes. 
h the Persian wars, the Bceotians, with the exception of 
ThespiaB and PlatSBse, sided mth the barbarians (p. 161). 
At a later period, Thebes became one of the first states of 
Greece, under the guidance of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
(p. 301); bat the freedom of Bosoda, as well as the other 
Greek states, was lost at Chaaronea by the triumph of Philip. 
The BcBotians delighted in bodily excitement and fighting; 
yet they had a ^ling for the charms of music, for beauty, 
and for feminine delicacy and grace. What was termed the 
'Boeotian eyil fame' is chiefly applicable to the Thebans, and 
attaches but Httle to the honourable Thespians, the brave 
Platassns, and the hospitable Tanagraeans.^ 

The following cities and places in BoBOtia are the most 
fenriliarto the reader: — a. Thebes^ (Thiya), built on the 
naail liver Ismenos, and the birth-place of Hercules and 
Bacchus — of Pindar, one of the greatest Greek poets, and 
of the generals Epaminondas and Pelopidas. It was de- 
stroyed by Alexander, with the exception of the house in 
which Pindar was bom (p. 364), and rebuilt 316 b. c. : — 
h. PlatiBtBj whose inhabitants remained true to Greece in 
the Persian staniggle (p* 151). The great battle in which 
the Persians, under Mardonius, were defisated by the Greeks, 
took place in its neigiibourhood (p. 176). It was destroyed 
by the Thebans in the Peloponnesian war, and its gallant 
^lefenders perfidiously sacrificed (p. 221) : — d. Charonaa, on 
the Cephissus, was the birth-place of Plutarch, and is cele- 
brated for the decisive victory by which Philip achieved the 
overthrow of Grecian independence (p. 349) ; also by the vic- 
tory of Philip II. and Sylla over Mithridates : — d. y^scra 
was a small town near Helicon, and the residence of He- 
riod': — e. Near Leuctra, the Thebans, under Epaminondas, 



' Waehimuth, vol. i. p. 96. Trans, 

'It bears the epithet of iTrroTrvXoff, or *• seven- gated," in order to 
distinguish it from the hundred-gated Thebes in Egypt; and c^pvx*"- 
m, from the plain in which it was situated; Cadmea, Herculea, &c. 

* Aicraus senex (^Virg.Ecl.6.10), Hence Virgil uses Ascrteum 

C3 
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obtained the first victory over the Spartans (p. 906): — £« 
AuUsi near the Straits of Eubosa (here termed Euripus), 
was the place where the Grecian fleet assembled for the 
expedition to Troy, and Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter 
Iphigenia,^ in order to procure a favourable wind' (p. 113): 
— g. OrcJiomenuSf the principal seat of the Minyae, and 
compared in the Iliad to the Egyptian Thebes, on account 
of its wealth': — e. Tana^a was the birth-place of the 
poetess Corinna, the rival of Pindar; here the Athenians 
were defeated by the Thebans (p. 198). 

Phocisy bounded by BoBotia, Locris, Thessaly, Doris, and 
the Corinthian Gulf, was a small mountainous district, which 
possessed no considerable river, except the Cephissus. 
Amongst the most celebrated of its mountains, we may 
mention the '< two-peaked'* Parnassus (biceps Paniassus),^ 
the residence of the muses, and their patron Apollo^ from 
which sprang the fount of Castalia ; and Mount Oeteh on 
the borders of Thessaly. Parnassus may be considered as 
the boundary to the east, that parted off those Hellenic tribes 
in which the nobler faculties of humanity were still undeve- 
loped.^ Phocis was fearfully ravaged during the ten 
years' sacred war, which was undertaken by the rest of the 
Greek states, in order to punish the Phocians, on account 
of their impiety in ploughing the Cirrhsdan plain, belonging 
to the god of Delphi (p. 325). 

The only important place in this country was Delphi^ now 
Castri, at the foot of Parnassus, and the seat of the most 
celebrated oracle of antiquity. According to tradition^ 

carmen, for a poem on husbandry, in reference to Hesiod's " Works 
and Days." — Georg. ii. 176. 

* This forms the subject-matter of the play of Euripides, entitled, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 

* Hence Lucan is supposed to term it Iniqtiam clcuHbiu Aulin (5, 
236). 

' It contained a treasury built by Minyas; Pausanias designates 
the structure daiifta (ix.38. 1), or "a marvel." 

* There are three peaks, but two only can be seen from Delphi. 

* Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 20. 
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Apollo slew here an immense serpent, called Ptfiho; hence 
this was the ancient name of the place, and PythiuM was an 
usual epithet of Apollo. A tripod was stationed at the 
opening of a cavity, which sent forth stupefying exhalations; 
and the priestess {Pythia)y when she had placed herself 
upon it, was immediately elevated into a state of ecstasy.^ 
The obscure words, that proceeded from her amidst howling 
and convulsions, were collected and interpreted as the re- 
sponse of God. Oracles exerted an important influence 
upon the foundation, government, and legislation of the Greek 
states^ (p. 432). 

The oracle at Delphi was consulted by individuals from 
all countries. Its generally recognized authority was the 
growth of the age which preceded the Persian wars, under 
the particular protection of Sparta, which at that time 
reposed implicit confidence in it. The temple was enriched 
ivith votive offeringrs of every description ; '< and here, under 
the protection of the god, were collected the master- pieces 
of Grecian art in countless abundance." The Amphictyons 
ttsoally held their sittings^ in this temple (p. 427) ; and 
games, nmilar to the Olympic, were celebrated at first every 
ninth, and then every fifth year. The harbour of Delphi 
vas Cvrrha.^ The small maritime town of Anikyra was 

* The reader will see a description of the Pythia in this state in 
lAtean,Y. 165, and a corresponding description of the sybil in Virg. 
^n. vi. 47* Demosthenes accused the priestess of being in the inter- 
ttt of PhiUp (fcXtxiri^ctv). — CicDiv. 2.57. Cf. AioKdoTOfiot. 
XPnfffiol.-^jEfch, Prom .661. 

* Quam Gr«cia coloniam misit sine Pythio aut Dodoneo aut 

Hunmonis oracuio ? - Cic. de Div, i. 1. 

' Commune Grseciae consilium (Ctc. Invent. 2, 23). Amphictyonum 
quis prtecipuum fuit rerum omnium Judicium (TVic. Ann, 4, 14). The 
nttingswere held here in spring, and in autumn at Anthela, near Ther- 
iDopyla; hence called Pylaicum consilium (Liv. 31, 32). As Delphi 
^» mpposed to be the centre of Greece, and of the earth, hence it is 
called Vmbilicui terravel Medium Orbis (Ltv. 38,48 ; Ov, Met. 10, 168j . 

* As Cirrha is sometimes used for Delphi, hence Dominus Cirrlut, 
Apollo (Juv. 7, 64), the priestess Cirrhaa Virgo, &c. Quid tibi cum 
Cirrhi? Quid cum Permessidos unda? (Afarf. i. 77, 11.) What 
^^t you to do with Delphi ? What with the water of Permessis? i. e. 
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celebrated for its hellebore, which was considered a remedy 
for insanity.^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

HELLAS PROPER AND TUESSALY. 

Doris — Locrii — JEtolia — Acamania — Thesscdy. 

Doris, the cradle of the Dorians, was sitaated betwixt 
Phocis, ^tolia, and Thessaly, and was suirounded by the 
mountains of Pindus, (Eta, and Parnassus. It contained 
only four inconsiderable cities; whence the country was 
sometimes termed the Doric Tetrapolis. The Dorians drew 
down infamy upon themselves by siding with the Persians. 

Locris. The Locrians were divided into three distinct 
tribes — ^the Locri OzolcBy^ the Locri Opuntii (from OpiM^ 
'UntiSf the capital), and the Locri Epicnemidii (from Mount 
Cnemis). These three tribes were never united by a com* 
mon league. In the Persian war the Locri Epicnemidii 
surrendered to the barbarians ; but the Opuntii assisted in 
defending the pass of Thermopylse, as well as in repelling 
the invasion of the Gauls at a later period (p. 410). The 
Locrians, contrary to the custom of the Greeks, went always 
armed in their civil occupations (p. 102). The only places 
in this country deserving of notice are : — a. Thermopylae a 

What have you to do with poetry ? Permessis was a river sacred to 
Apollo and the muses. 

* Naviget Anticyram {Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 82). He needs a dose of hel- 
lebore ; let him go to Anticyra. Si non eget Antiq/rd (Juv, xiii. 97). 
The Phocians, near Parnassus, were named ^cucetCf in order to distin- 
guish them from the inhabitant of Phocsa in Asia Minor, who was 
called ^iaxaeict or ^^wKauiig, or ^cocairijc. 

' Termed also Locri Hesperii, because they lay to the west of the 
other Locrians. The epithet Ozola, appears connected with o^^w, 
oleo ; but the reason of its imposition cannot be ascertained. 



celebrated pass^ between the sea and Mount (Eta, whore 
Leonidas fell in his struggle against the Persians (p. 164): — 
b. Naupactus^^ now Lepanto, so called because the Hera- 
didas built here the first ships that carried them to the 
Peloponnesus (p. 1 15). 

Mtolia was a wild mountainous country, bounded bj Lo- 
cris and Doris to the east, Thessaly to the north, Acamania 
to the west, and the Ionian sea to the south. Its limits were 
not always the same ; and we must distinguish the ancient 
^tolia,^ extending along the coast from Achelous to Caly- 
don — and the territory subsequently acquired,^ stretching 
towards the Athamanes on the northern side, and the Locri 
OioIbb on the eastern.^ The inhabitants were distinguished 
for their rudeness and rapacity, only becoming connected 
with the nobler tribes of Gryce in their character of mer^ 
cenaries. The confederacy of the ^tolian cities &:st ac- 
quired importance when Greece began to feel the pressure 
of the Macedonians^ and afterwards of the Romans (p. 415). 

The two most important rivers of the country are Evenusfi 
or Lyeorma&f and the Achelou9y which forms the boundary 
of Acamania. Amongst the cities, we need only m^ition :«- 
a. Calydofh on the Evenus, and the birth-place of Tydeus,^ 
celebrated for the hunt, in which Meleager killed the 
Calydonian boar: — ^b. OUiiOS^ where the goat Amalthaaa 
was produced^: — c. Thermi^r considered in the latest 
period, as the capital of iBtolia, being the place of assembly 
for the confederate cities {p. 415). There were several 
plains in j£tolia remarkable for their fertility: — 1. The 
great ^tolian plain': — 2. ParachehUis^ inundated by the 

^ PyUsB, gates or narrow pass, sumamed Thermopyke, from its hot 
qvmgs or baths (dkpfia Xovrpa) — Herod. 7, 176. 

* Nave, Wivis, and nriyvvfii, pango, * AlTuikia dp^aia. 

* AiTuikia kwiKTfiTOQ. * Cramer's Ancient Greece, ii. 60. 

* £tn|voc* ^ Calydoniiu Heros. — Stat, Tkeb. ii.476. 

* Hence she is called Olenia Capella, and the constellation into 
which she was changed, Olenia siduspluuiale capella (Ov, Met. 3, 594), 
became the rising and setting of the kids (JuBdi) was usually attended 
with rain. — Virg.Mn, ix. 668. ^ AlruikStv viUov (iky a. 
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river near its mouth, and drained, or, according to the &ble, 
torn by Hercules from the river-god: — 8. The LelanHan 
plain at the mouth of the Evenua.^ 

Aearnania was bounded to the east by iEtolia, to the 
north by Epirus and the Gulf of Ambracia, to the south 
and west by the Ionian sea. The Aehelousy ahready men- 
tioned, is the principal river of this country ; we are also 
acquainted with the Inachusy and the Anapas (Eunapus). 
Aearnania had many excellent harbours; but its inhabitants 
were little inclined to commercial intercourse with neigh- 
bouring states. Amongst its cities we may notice:— a. Ar* 
goSf sumdmed the Amphilochian to distinguish it from 
Argos in the Peloponnesus, and situated on the Ambracian 
Gulf: — ^b. Leucadia, situated on a peninsula which has been 
converted by a canal into an i|land (Santa Maura). Here 
was the rock,^ or lover's leap, from which Sappho flung 
herself into the sea:— c. Actiumy a city and promontory, in 
the neighbourhood of which Augustus obtained a decisive 
naval victory over his rival Antony, and games, hitherto 
superintend^ by the LacedsBmonians,^ were celebrated by 
Augustus in consequence. Though Leucadia, Cephalenia, 
Ithaca, and other adjacent islands were considered a portion 
of Aearnania, yet they were inhabited by a different race.^ 

Thesaaly^ was a fine fruitful country, distinguished for 
its excellent breed of cattle, particularly horses. Hence the 
Thessalians first introduced the usage of riding, which was 
unknown in the times of Homer (p. 100) ; and hence we 
may explain the tradition of the Centaurs, who were repre- 
sented as half-man and half-horse. Thessaly was the most 
ancient seat of all the Greek tribes ; the residence of the 
Lapithae and Titans, of Japetus and Prometheus, of Pelasgus 
and Deucalion, the leaders of the two principal Greek 

• See Anthon sub voce, ' LeucateSi AtvK&g aKpa, AevKaraQ. 

• To the Actian Apollo. * Mannert, Geog. viii. 33. 

• Hamonia, or Mmonia (from Mount Haemos), is used as a poetic 
name of Thessaly; hence ^momtw Juvcnw, Jason.— 0». Heemonii 
equi, the horses of Achilles. Mmonia puppis, the ship Argo.— 76. 
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tribes. It was the native country of Jason, the leader of 
tile Ai^onautic expedition, Admetus, the contemporary and 
friend of Hercules, Pirithous, the companion of Hercolesy 
and the heroes of the Trojan war, Philoctetes and Achilles. 
The Thessalians, though dwelling in a fruitful and smiling 
land, conducted themselves as if they were the invaders^ 
and not the permanent occupants of the soil. They were 
e?er distinguished hy their faithlessness and debauchery, 
and they carried on a disgraceful traffic in their fellow- 
men.^ At the commencement of the Christian era, Thessaly 
was celebrated as the principal seat of superstitious necro^ 
xnancy.* 

Thessaly was bounded to the north by Macedonia, to the 
west by Epims, to the south by ^tolia, Doris, and Locris, 
and to the east by the Mgeaxx sea. The most important 
rivers in Thessaly are the Perieus^ (now Salambria), which 
collects the waters of the Apidanus and the Entpeus in its 
course, and flows betwixt Mount Ossa and Olympus, through 
the celebrated vale of Tempe.^ Sperchlus^^ now Hellada, 
directs its course at no great distance from the southern 
boundary of the country. 

The most important mountains were . OfytRpuA, on the 
boundaries of Macedonia, the natural bulwark of Greece, 
and the usual residence of the gods ; Ossa^ separated from 
Olympus by the vale of Tempo winding through verdant 
meads and between perpendicular precipices ;^ PinduSy on 
the limits of Epirus ; and (Eta^ on which Hercules burnt 



' Ariatoph, PluU 52. Pagasse was a slave-market. 

* Hence Thesaala Venena, magic herbs or drugs ; Carmen TheiM- 
hdvan, the form of words used in incantations. These sorcerers pre- 
tended to perform the most incredible things, to excite or appease 
tempests, to recall the dead to life, or precipitate the living to the 
tomb ; even to arrest the sun in his course, and to draw the moon 
down to the earth.— ^rg-. EcU 8, 69; Hor. Ep,Od. 17, 71 ; Ov. Ep, 6, 
85. * TlfiveidC' * Tsfisvri, ^olicd, r«/i7ri/. * STTcpx^^^C* 

* According to tradition, Ossa was separated from Olympus by a 
conyulsion of nature. Mythology ascribes it to Hercules ; hence 
Hercules fauces. — Lucan yiii. 1. 
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bknself. In the everfaaDging fc^ests of PeHofiy the ^Kfeed 
tree was felled which first found a waj^ through the Cya- 
nean rocks to revive the dormant feud between Europe and 
Asia; and on the same ground the muses met at the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis^ ta predict the birth of Achilles 
and the ruin of Troy.* 

Thessaly may be divided into six parts ; ThessaUoHsy 
Phthiotisj^ PelasffiotiSf HestuBoiis, Magnesia^ and Perrhabim, 
The most important places in Thessaly were :>--a. LanssOt 
now Jenitza, the finest city in. Thessaly^ and enridied 
with a plain of surpassing fertility:^ — ^b. lolcos, near the 
harbour Aphetse, from whence the Argonauts commenced 
their expedition (p. 103) :— c. Tracking afterwacds Hera- 
dea, where Hercules lived in his last years:— d. PharsdbtSf 
a considerable city, near which Caesar conquered Pompey. 
In its neighbourhood were situated the hills of CynoscepluikB^ 
so called, because their eminences, from their sharp tops, 
resembled the heads of dogs/ Here the Romans, under 
Flaminius, gained a victory over the younger Philip, and 
terminated the first Macedonian war (p. 420) : — e. Pagas^y 
on the Gulf of that name, whose inhabitants were removed 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes to Demetrias.® The important 
position of Demetrias has been already noticed (p. 17) : — 
f. Gomphif an ancient and well fortified city, destroyed by 
Csasar : — g. The Yale of Tempe is the only pass tibrough 
which an enemy can iuTade Thessaly from the north ; and 
the road, which at the narrowest part is cut in the rock, 
might, in the opinion of the ancients, be defended by ten 
men against a host. The imagination of the ancient poets 
and declaimers delighted to dwell on the natural beauties of 
this romantic glen, and on the sanctity of the site, from which 
Apollo had transplanted his laurel to Delphi/ 

* In the Argonautic expedition. 

» Eurip. Med. 3 ; Iphig, A. 1040 ; Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 7. 

* PhthiuB Achilles.— Hor. Od. 4, 6. 

* Larissae campus opims. — Ibid. i. 7, 11. * Kvv&v ke^oXcu. 

^ Hence we may understand Pliny, ** Pagasae, idem postea Demetrias 
dictum." — iv. 8. 15. "^ Thirlwall, vol. i. p, 5. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF GREECE. 

Epirus^-'Macedonia^Thrace. 

Undkr these diyiBums we include the countries of Epmu, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, which were considered as half 
barbarous by the Greeks ;r-^ 

Epirus,^ now Albania, or Amaut, is bounded by the lomafk 
sea to the west, by Aeamania to the south, by Thessaly 
to the east, and by Ulyria to the north. In the interior it 
is traversed by wild and uncultivated mountains ; the 
Ceraunian mountains extending westward, as the principal 
I'^Bge of the Pindus, and terminating in the rugged head- 
ed, Aeroceraunia^ which forms a barrier between the 
Ionian sea, and the Adriatic Gulf. The wildness of the 
country, and the rudeness of the inhabitants, have given 
(occasion to the Greeks to place in the lower world, the 
n?ers of Acheron and Cocyivs,^ which flow into the Gulf 
of Acherusia. Its oxen and horses were unrivalled ; and it 
was also celebrated for a large breed of dogs {Moloasi)^ 
vliose ferocity is still remarked by the traveller. 

The most powerful tribes, inhabiting Epirus, were the 
Cliaomans,^ Thesprotians, and Molossians. The latter, 

'EvHpoQ the main land — ^the name being given as a relative dis- 
^"Hition, by the inhabitants of the islands in the Ionian Sea. 

' Acroceraunia Montes, Ceraunia, rd Kepavvw, — As they were 
Burrounded with rocks projecting into the sea, and dangerous to 
D^ttiners. — Horace terms them — " Ififames scopulos Acroceraunia** 
iOd.i. 3. 20). 

' i-e. Lamentation, from KWKVia, " Its modem name Vava (^pdid) is 
^ expression of grief or aversion. It flows over a deep muddy soil, 
unbibing noxious qualities from innumerable weeds on its banks 
{Uup aT€pirB(rraTov. Paus.).** — Hughes' Travels in Greece, ii. 311. 
Hence Chaonius is often used poetically for Epiroticus. Chaonits 
^w6«, the pigeons of Dodona; Frondes Chaoniee, the oaks of 
Jwlona ; Victus Ckaonius, acorns on which men were supposed to live, 
Wore the invention of husbandry. The stem of the ship Argo, being 
D»«de of the oak of Dodona, was endued with the gift of prophecy— 
*^efatidicisavulsa sUvis.—Fal Flacc. i. 304. 
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though not of Greek origin, could hoast of being governed 
by a £unily who traced their origin to Hercules. Epims 
only exhibited itself for a moment on the political stage, 
when Fyrrhus, by his adventurous expeditions, yet useless 
victories, inspired terror in the Macedonians in Greece, 
and even the Roinans in Italy, and the Carthaginians in 
Sicily (p. 411). )liis country, as well as the most northern 
** coast land" of Illyria, appears to have been doomed, from 
time immemorial to an everlasting barbarism. Strabo states 
that the ancient tribes of Epirus, spoke the same language^ 
wore the same dress as the Macedonians, and had many 
other usages in common with them. Its modem inhabitants, 
the Amauts, or Albanians, are amongst the most warlike, 
yet the most uncultivated people of Europe. 

The following are the only places in Epirus, which claim 
our notice:— a. Ambraciat (now Arta) a Corinthian colony, 
once the residence of the iEacids, particularly of Fjrrhna^ 
and in the neighbourhood of the g^alf which derives 
its name from it : — ^b. Nicopoliss not far from Prevesa, at 
the entrance of the same gulf, and opposite the promontory 
of Actium. It was founded by Augustus,* in order to com- 
memorate the victory that he obtained there : — c. Dodona,^ 
the seat of the oldest oracle in Greece (p. 98), dedicated to 
Jupiter, whose origin is lost in fabulous tradition : — d. 
Buthrdtunif* now Butrinto, an important harbour opposite 
the island of Corcyra:— e. Dyrrhacchium (at an earlier 
period Epidamnus^ now Durazzo), the usual landing-place 
from Brundusium, in Italy.' 

Macedonia, This country, which is so important in the 



I From the remnantB, in a great measure, of the ^tolian nation. 

* The responses of the oracle were anciently delivered from the 
sacred oak or beech {PeUugtB Quercus), Hence the title of Pelasgic 
assigned to Jupiter, to whom the temple was dedicated. Zcv &va, 
AwJftfVteic, TLiKaoyiKi. — Horn, //.xvi. 233. * BovOpwrdv. 

^ The Romans changed the name, because it sounded ominous ta 
their language, quasi ad damnum, 

* Hence Catullus calls it Hadria tabema, xxxiv. 15. 
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later history of Greece, was for a long time inhabited by a 
wild and barbarous people.^ At the period of the Persian 
wars, the Macedonian kings were so weak, that Darius, in 
his expedition against the Scythians, rendered them tribu- 
tary; and Xerxes, in his invasion of Greece, made them 
follow in his train. Macedonia, therefore, took no promi« 
nent part in the general politics of Greece, until Philip 
elevated it in the scale of civilization, and organized that 
invincible phalanx (p. 320), by which the crown of Asia 
was laid at the feet of Alexander. As a Roman provincey 
Macedonia was divided into Macedonia prima^ and Maee' 
donia secuncUif or salutaris^ the one being imperial, and the 
other proconsular.^ Thessaly and Epirus were also con- 
nected with it. It was divided into four districts, of which 
Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Heraclea were respec- 
tively the capitals. 

Macedonia was bounded to the south by Epirus, Thessalyy 
and the JEgean Sea ; to the east by Thrace, the boundary 
on that side being formed by the river Nestos. Its limits 
to the north and west were very indefinite. On the Thes- 
salian boundary lay Olympus ; on the Thracian Pangmus^ 
containing rich gold mines (p. 321). Here Orpheus enrap- 
tured woods and wild beasts with his song. The mountain 
of Athos is situated between the Sin^tic and Strymonic 
Gulfs. Xerxes dug a canal through the promontory,' in 
order to avoid the danger of doubling it with his fleet 
(p. 158). Athos is visible from Cape Sigffium, on the 
qiposite coast of Asia. Its shadow, during the summer 
solstice, fell upon a brazen ox, in the market place of the 
Lemnian city of Myrina, which gave rise to the fable, that 
the sun was visible upon its summit, three hours earlier 
than in the plain. The principal rivers are the AxioSf now 
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Wardar, which dividei the country, from norih to soath, 
into two equal parts: the Strymon^ for a long time the 
bouiidary river towards Thrace ; and the Nestos, which was 
Gonsidered as such at a later period. Macedonia was said 
to contain 150 different nations, which, at least, may be 
considered a proof of its original barbarism. 

The most important cities in Macedonia Proper are :— a. 
Pellay the residence of Philip and Alexander.' Here Euri- 
pides was buried : — b. Pydna^ not far from the sea, where 
Perseus, the last king of Maoedon, suffered a decisive de- 
feat from the Romans :•— *c. Metkofie* a fortress, at the 
sieg^ of which Philip lost his eye by an arrow : — d. Thes^ 
BoiomeOf formerly Thermal (now Salonichi), which first 
acquired importance after the time of Alexander. It is well 
known from the preaching and epistlea of St. Paul: — e. 
Stagiray^ the birth-place of Aristotle, hence called the Sta^ 
gmUi'^. Philippic built by Philip. Not far from this 
city, Brutus and Cassius, the kst assertors of Roman liberty, 
were defeated by Augustus and Antony. Amongst the 
Grreek colony-cities we may mention OlynthtUj famous for 
its sieges, PoUdcea (afterwards Casaandria), and Amphi- 
poUSf foimded by the Athenians^ and which embroiled tbem 
at a later period in disputes with Philip (pp.321,dd4). 
The harbour of Amphipolis was Eton, 

ThracBf now Romania.-«*At an early period the Grreeks 
comprised, under this name, all the country that lay to the 
north of Thessaly ; but afterwards it was confined to tl^t 
which lies between the Nestos? and the Black Sea, in the 
east and west, and between the ^gean Sea and Mount 
HcemuSy in the north and south. We perceive indications 
of a very early civilization of Thrace in the traditions of the 
Thracian legislator, Xamobds, and the " Singers,'' Orpheus, 
Linus, and Thamyris. Amongst its barbarous tribes the 

• Pellaus Juvenis. — Juv. 10, 168. • Mt^wvij. 

' On the Sinus Thermaicus (Macedonicus Sinus). 
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Gets, the Odrysi, and the Triballi are the most famifiar.' 
The Greeks established colonies upon the coasts, and espe- 
cially upon that peninsula which touches the Hellespont, 
called ^e Thracian Chersonese.^ In the time of Pliny, 
Thrace was divided into fifly praBfectoreships.' 

The country is bounded and traversed by two principal 
chains of mountains — the Hcemus (now the Balkan), on the 
north, and Rhodope* on the south. The principal river is 
the Hebrosy now Maritza. Amongst its cities we may 
notice: — a. Ahdera^^ which, though the birth-place of 
Democritus and Pythagoras, was famed for the stupidity of 
its mhabitants :^ — ^b. Byzantium^ founded nearly at the same 
time as Rome. On its site Constantino built Constantinople 
(now called Istambol by the Turks), as the seat of empire : 
— c. On the Chersonese, '< which in ancient, as well as 
modem times, has formed a bridge for the migration of 
nations,'' lay Sestos, opposite Abydds on tlie coast of Asia,^ 
both celebrated for the loves of Leander and Hero.^ Here 
Xerxes crossed over into Europe by his bridge of boats, 
(p. 159) : — d. Philippopolis, which received its name from 



* From the Lake Bistonis, we have the Bistones, Bistonides, Thra- 
dan women, Hor, — Bistonis Ota, Thrace» Ov.— So also Edones, Maires 
^^ides, priestesses of Bacchus. 

' 'H Xi()p6vriaos, ^ xep^iSvijcroc 4 tv QpaKtit so termed, in order to 
jfistinguish it from the Taurica Chersonesus (Crim Tartary), the Cim' 
^"fica (Jutland)* and the Aurea (Malacca), lying beyond the Ganges. 
The term is commonly derived from x^P^^Q* o^ X^PP^Q* the " main- 
iuid," and vijfrog, an island, i. e. an island joining to the mainland, 

* Srpanjyiai, Prafectura, iv. 11. 18. 

^ Hence Orpheus is called Rhodopeius Votes, ^^Ov, Met, 10, 11. 

' 'kQripa, 

' Hence A€SripiTLKbv, foolish. Abderitana pectora plebis habes, 
you are stupid, Mart^ x. 25 ; and Cicero speaks of some absurd opi- 
nions of Democritus, as being more worthy of his country, than of 
the philosopher. — Nat. JD. i. 43. 

^ Europamque Asia, Sestonque admovit Abydo, (Lucan ii. 674.) To 
& person approaching them by sea, Sestos and Abydos appeared one 
city; hence "cceperat a gemind, (sorore quasi) discedere Sestos Aby- 
do," (Vol. Flacc. i. 285). The place near Sestos, where Xerxes fasten- 
^ his bridge of boats, was ugnificantly denominated dvo€d9pa, scala 
*f«}oUt, ^ Amore notatum sequor. — Luc. ix. 954. 
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Fbilip of MaoedoD :— «. The later Roman emperon founded 
cities here^ as HadrianopoliSf now Edrene, on the Hebrns, 
and TroffanopoUs on the same river. They also enlarged 
cities already existing : — ^f. ApoUonia} was a Milesian colony, 
built on a little island connected with the mainland, and 
odlebrated for its statue and temple of Apollo : — g. In the 
neighbourhood of Doriscus lay Scaptesyle^ noted for its 
gpold mines. Here Thucydides wrote his history, and died : 
*— h. JEgaspotamoSf or the small river Aigos (Goat's River), 
where Lysander defeated the Athenian fleet, and terminated 
the Peloponnesian war, (p. 263). — L At the month of the 
Euxine we meet with the " Blue Symplegades,*'^ supposed 
by the ancients to be floating rocks, which first became fixed 
when the ship Argo had effected its passage through them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ISLANDS. 

/ofiian IHet^Crete-'Rhodes — Cyciades, Sporadet — Eubcm^SamO' 

thrace, Lesbos, Samos, S^c, 

The islands* may be divided most conveniently into those 
in the Ionian Sea, and those in the ^gean. In the Ionian 

* Earlier Antium, 'AvOeia, later SozopoUs, 

* Cyanea, or Sympleg&des, sing. Symplegcu. 

' " Almost every one of them possessed its own remarkable objects, 
and its own claims to fame. The fertile Corcyra boasted then, as it 
does now, of its harbour and its ships. Ithaca, small as it is, shares 
the immortality of Ulysses and Homer. Cythera, in the south, was 
the residence of the Paphian goddess. iEgina, inconsiderable as it 
seems, long disputed with Athens the sovereignty of the sea. What 
Greek could hear Salamis named, without feeling a superiority over 
the barbarians ? Eubcea was celebrated for its fertility ; Thasos for 
its gold mines ; Samothrace for its mysteries; and in the labyrinth of 
the Cyciades and Sporades, what island has not afforded the poets the 
subject of a hymn? Delos and Nazos had their gods; Paros its 
marble ; Melos its misfortunes." — Heeren. 
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Sea, or along the western coast of Greece, we meet wiih a 
series of islands, now termed the seven Ionian islands. 
Amongst these we may notice : — a. Corcyra (formerly Dre^ 
pane)^ now Corfu, which is considered by many to be the 
island Scheria, the country of the Phsaacians,' mentioned in 
Homer. The Italian coast may be seen horn its mountains. 
Corcyra was a Corinthian colony ; and at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, of which it was the principal cause, 
(p. 209), could furnish 120 ships of war. It soon asserted 
the sovereignty of the Ionian Sea : — ^b. Cephallenia^ now 
Cephalonia, opposite the coast of Acamania: — c. Ithaca^ 
now Teaki, a mere cluster of mountain peaks, once the 
kingdom of Ulysses :'— d. Zacynthusy^ now Zante, opposite 
the coast of Elis. — e. DulichiumJ^ not far from Ithaca, was 
subject to Ulysses.^ 

In the south of the .^Bgean sea, or Archipelago, we meet 
with the large island of CretCy now Candia. It is a beau- 
tiful and fertile island, traversed by a ridge of mountains, 
among the summits of which Ida and Dicte^ are the most 
familiar. Tradition reports that it was first inhabited by 
the Curetes, a Phoenician people, and ruled over by Saturn, 
who was dethroned by his sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 
The island is celebrated by Homer for its hundred cities.^ 

* Sx<P^^» ^airiKutv yaia. It was the seat of Alcinous, and from 
the luxurious manner in \vhich his courtiers lived {Odyss, yiii), Horace 
compares the multitude {fruges consumere nati), to the Juventiu 
Alcinoi (£^.i. 2. 29). and uses Phaax as synonymous with pinguis 
{BpA. 15. 24). The Phaeacians {Pfueax popiUtu) were strangely cre- 
dulous in believing the strange stories of Ulysses (Juv. 15. 23) . Here 
were the famous gardens of Alcinous, bearing fruit twice a year 
{bifera pomaria <Sto^iSfy/t;.i.3. 81). or all the year over {perpetuus 
Phaacum autumnu8),'-Juv, v. 151. 

* In Homer Sa/ii;, or J^fioc. ' Ithacus, Virg, JEn, ii. 104. 

* ZoLKifvOoc vkritatra, Netnorosa Zacynthos. 

* Dulichium Sameque et Neritos ardua saxis. Same, i. e. Cephal- 
lenia. Mount Neritos is in Ithaca.— Virg, Mn, iii. 270, 27 1. 

' Hence Dultchiae naves the ships of Ulysses ; Dulichii prod the 
suitors of Penelope. 

^ In a cave of this mountain, IHct€eo sub antra, Jupiter was nursed. 
— F. G. 4. 162. 8 *EKaT6fi7ro\is.—ll. ii. 649. 
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Amongst its kings we notice Minos, a hero and legislator;^ 
and amongst its artists Dasdaltis (pp. 102, 103). The Cre- 
tans are represented as addicted to gluttony and Ijing.^ 
Chalk (Creta) received its name from this island.' The 
chief cities were : — a. Gnossos, or Cnossos (hence Gnossia 
regna^ Crete) in the neighbourhood of which was a cavern, 
in which Jupiter was bom ; and the celebrated labyrinth, 
constructed by Daedalus, and the abode of l^e Minotaur^: — 
b. Gortyna^ to the south, and Cydonia (now Canea), at the 
western extremity of the island. The possession of Crete 
was necessary to insure the dominion of the ^gean. The 
Cretans were distinguished for their skill in archery,^ no 
less than their mercenary spirit. 

North-east of Crete, near the Asiatic coast, lay the island 
of JRhodeSy celebrated for its naval power, its commerce, 
and love of the sci^ices. Its name has been derived from 
the Greek po^oVf a rose, with which flower the island 
abounded; and Rhodian coins are said to be still extant, 
exhibiting on one side the rose, and on the other the sun, to 
which the island was sacred, for here it shines with unclouded 
splendour. The maritime law of the Rhodians was in force 
through the whole extent of the Mediterranean, and was 
adopted by Augustus into the legislation of Rome. The 
Rhodians are celebrated in history as expert stingers. 
Rhodes was the principal city in the island ; its harbour was 
adorned with a colossal statue of brass, dedicated to the 
sun ; vessels could pass between its legs at full sail. The 
colossus was thrown down by an earthquake fifty-six years 

* He is said to have spent nine years in the cave of Jupiter. "Ev- 
vE&poq Atic 6ajo«rrJ7C, Nonennis Jovis confabulacor vel discipulas. — 
Odys.Tivx,. 179 (Jovis arcanis Minos admissus, Hor, Od. i. 28). Some 
say that he went thither every ninth year. How far the Spartans were 
indebted to the legislation of Crete, see p. 124, note. 

* Kp^rce cLil yj/ivtTTai, kukA drfpia, yafrrkpeg dpyai, A quotation 
from Epimenides in St. Paul. — Ep. Tit. i. 12. 

' Cresslk ne careat pulchra dies not^ {Hor. Od. i. 36, 10). Let the 
day be distinguished by a white mark as a lucky day. 

* Labor ille domiis et inextricabilis error. — V. Mn. vi. 27. 
^ Hence Cydonia spicula, arundo, pharetra, &c. 
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after its erection. Besides this place, Lindas and JalyBot 
are also mentioned. 

North of Crete, we meet with two groups of islands; the 
westerly of which were termed the Cyeladesy or " lying in 
adrde round Delos;"* and the easterly the Sporadea, or 
" scattered" islands.* Amongst the Cyclades we may 
notice:— a. Defo^, a small rocky island, which, according 
to tradition, was once a ** floating" rock, until Latona tool^ 
refuge on it from the wrath of Juno, and gave hirth to 
Apollo and Diana^ (hence Delius Apollo, Delia Dea). The 
island having been purified during the Peloponnesian war, 
an edict was issued, that for the future no person should be 
suffered to die, nor any child to be bom, in the island, but, 
that when death or parturition approached, they should be 
carried over to Rkeneia (formerly Ortygia). The temple of 
Delos was also used as the treasury of the Greek states 
during the Persian wanf (p. 105). A sacred ship, called 
Be«p^£, annually sailed to Delos from Athens, with a sacri- 
fice ; and, during its absence, it was unlawful to inflict any 
pomshment upon a criminal' : — b. The little island of Anti- 
parM is now celebrated for its grotto : — c. To the south of 
Delos we meet with Parosy celebrated for its white marble, 
and the birth-place of Phidias and Praxiteles. " The works 
aecated in Parian marble, retain, with all the delicate soft- 

* KukXoc, a circle. 

' At vijvoi, ai rif^v A^Xov iKVKKiSnTavTo, The islands which encir- 
cled Delos. Biutath, Honey, as sweet as that of Attica, came from 
tH tbe Cydades. ' Sirci/o^, sparsa per aquor, 

* Hence DelUs foliis omatus, crowned with laurel sacred to Apollo 
{Bor. Od.4. 3. 7) *, also Cynthius (Apollo) and Cynthia (Diana), from 
Ountkut, a mountain in the island — per juga Cynthi exercet Diana 
ckoros (F. ^n. i. 498). The vessels manufactured at Delos {Deliaca 
Fata) were valued on account of the brass (see Rom, Antiq. p. 386). 
Apo&> Lb said to have fixed this island by binding it to Myc^inos and 
^rot, two neighbouring islands: — 

"Errantem Mycono ceb^ GvHroque revinxit."'— F". Mn. iii. 75. 
Hence its name Deloi — quasi, o^Xoc, quoniam repentd apparuerit 
eotta.— Pitn. 

^ Games were also celebrated every five years, and embassies {dua- 
ptoi) sent from all the Greek states. 
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ness of wax, the mild lustre even of their original polish."^ 
Here the Parian^ or Arundelian marblesy a chronology 
commencing with Deucalion (1574 b. c.)» were found:— d. 
Naxoa (also Dia, Strongyht &c.) was celebrated for its 
wine^ and consecrated to Bacchus.^ The remaining Cycladic 
islands are Melos, harshly treated by the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian war (p. 232) ; Qyaros^ an usual place of exile 
in the time of the Romans ;' Androsy Ceos, the birth-place 
of the poet Simonides,^ Stphnos^ with its veins of silver, 
Cimolosy^ &c. The Cyclades lie so close to each other that 
Virgil speaks of that part of the ^gean as planted thick 
with islands.^ After the reduction of Naxos and Paros by 
the Athenians, the Cyclades lost their political importance. 
Amongst the Sporades we may reckon many^ smaller 
islands lying to the south of the Cyclades, as Theroy now 
Santorin; Astypahea, nowStampalia; Amorgos^ now Amor- 
go. To these we may add some of the islands that lie near 
the Asiatic coast, as Cos, now Stanco, the native place of 
Hippocrates the physician and Apelles the painter, and 
celebrated for its wine and fine transparent garments (Coa 
vestes). Patmosy well known as the place of exile where 
the evangelist John wrote his Revelations. Carpathus, now 
Scarpanto, which gave its name to that portion of the sea, 
the Carpathian. Donusoy or Donysa, was celebrated for a 
greenish marble. 7 It must be observed, that the ancients 
were not fully agreed what islands should be reckoned 
among the Cyclades, and what among the Sporades. 

* Rom. Antiq. p. 387. 

" Hence it is said to be frequented by Bacchanals on the tops of its 
mountains, " Bacchatamque jugis Naxon." — Virg.Mn, iii. 125. 

' So Juvenal compares Alexander {Pellceus Juvenis), who was not 
content with the limits of a world, to an exile cooped up (testuat in- 
felix) within the rocks of Gydnts or SerTphus (a similar place of 
punishment) : — 

" Ut Gyari clausus scopulis parv^que SerTpho " (x. 170). 

* Cea Camena. * Kifi(a\og. 

* Freta crebris consita terris. — jEn, iii. 127. 

' On which account Virgil probably applies the .epithet viridis to 
it (Viridemque Douusam, ^n. iii. 125), as he does nivea to Paros. 
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To the north of these groups of islands we meet with 
many single islands, the most important of which are :~a. 
EubceUi now Negropont. From the mainland it is separated 
hj a strait, bearing the name of Eufipusj where it is nar-* 
rowest; hence artificial aqueducts or canals are called EunpL 
At a very early period, PhcBuician colonists were attracted 
by its mines; and the Curetes were said to have first put on 
brazen armour in Euboea. This island furnished Attica in a 
great measure with the means of subsistence (p. 239). He- 
rodotus compares it in point of fertility to Cyprus ;' and its 
opulence may be inferred from the designation and value 
given to the Euhoicum Talentum, From its southern ex- 
tremity an uninterrupted succession of islands rendered the 
voyage to Asia Minor entirely free from danger. The prin- 
cipal places were Chalcis, now Egribos, on the Euripus 
(Chalcidicus Euripus); Ereiria^ now Rocco ; and Carystus, 
celebrated for its marble, wine, and asbestus. Off the 
northern cape of the island, Artemisium, the first sea-fight 
between the Greeks and Persians took place, on the day of 
the conflict at ThermopylaB (p. 167) : — b. To the east of 
Euboea^ lay the island of Scyros, inhabited by the Dolopes,^ 
where Achilles, when a youth, was discovered by Ulysses in 
female attire :— 'C Much farther north we find Lemnos, now 
Stalimene, an island much disturbed in former times by 
Tolcanoes and earthquakes. On this account tradition has 
fixed in it the dwelling place of Vulcan,^ and the Cyclopes 
who forged Jupiter's thunder-bolts. 

Near the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, we meet with 
the islands: — a. Thasos^ celebrated for its wines, and its 
two years' struggle against the Athenians (p. 191): — ^b. Sa- 
mothraccj^ which was considered sacred down to the time of 
the Romans, on account of the mysteries there celebrated. 

* Herod, v. 3J. ' *Eperpia, 

' From Eaboea to the south of Peloponnesus, and near Crete, the 
sea was called Myrtoum Mare, * Scyria pubes. — Virg, JEn. ii. 477. 

* Lenmius pater. — Virg, JEn. viii. 454. 

* Thicida Samos.— ifcid. vii. 208. 

D 2 
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The priests were called Cabiri,* afterwards Dioscuri :- 
Opposite the coast of Troas lay the island of Tenedosy which 
the Greeks took in the time of the Trojan war, and where 
they concealed themselves in order to make the Trojans 
believe that they had returned home. Tenedos formed, as 
it were, the key to the Hellespont, and its excellent harbour 
afforded anchorage to those ships which were prevented 
from entering that strait by violent northerly winds : — d. 
More to the south, near the .£olian coast,* lay the important 
island of Lesbos, now Mitylene, celebrated for its wine, its 
cultivation of poetry and music; hence its epithet, Macaria, 
the " blessed," and Himerte, the *< love-inspiring/* It was 
the birth-place of the musicians Arion' and Terpander, of 
the poets Sappho and AIcsbus;^ of Pittacus, one of the seven 
wise men, and of the philosopher Theophrastus> The prin- 
cipal cities were Mitylene (now Castro), destroyed in the 
Peloponnesian war (p. 220), and MethymruB,^ now Molivo. 
As Lesbos was the metropolis of the ^olic cities, hence 
Lyric poetry y in which AIcsbus and Sappho excelled, is called 
" iEolic verse," Sappho, the " ^olian girl ;** and the lyre 
is frequently denominated " iEolic," or " Lesbian :" — e. 
South of Lesbos, near the Ionian coast, lay Chios, celebrated 
for its wine (<* Scian wine"), and its beautiful marble. It 
contended for the honour of having given birth to Homer: — 
f. Still farther to the south, along the same coast, and sepa- 
rated by a narrow strait from the cape of M ycale, we have 
the isle of Samos, the birth-place of Pythagoras.^ Here 

' The priests of the mother of the gods (Cybele) were called in 
Phrygia, Corybantes (in reference to their dancing in armour) ; in 
Crete, Curetes; on Ida, Dactyli, workers in metal; and in Samo- 
thrace. Cahiri (sons of Vulcan). — Kriebel. 

* Methynmseus Vates.— 5te*. 

' As his poems contained the boldest invectives against tyrants, 
they are termed " Minaces Camenae." — Hor. Od. iv. 9. 7. 

* He was candidate, along with Menedemus of Rhodes, for the 
honour of succeeding Aristotle; and the dying philosopher delicately 
intimated his predilection for Theophrastus, by calling for cups of 
Lesbian and Chian wine, and simply observing, that the " Lesbian is 
sweeter." — Aul, GeU, 13. 5. • Methymneea Lesbos. — Or. 

« Vur Samius.— Oo; 
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Juno was held in the highest veneration ;^ her temple at 
Samos was the largest in all Greece. Samian wine and 
earthenware were also in great repute; and Herodotus 
mentions, among other wonders of Samos, an extensive 
aqaedact and a hreakwater to protect the harbour. Samos 
was in its zenith under the administration of Polvcrates 
(540 B. c.)y whose uninterrupted good fortune induced him, 
at the suggestion of the king of Egypt, to throw into the 
sea the most precious of his jewels, in order to chequer his 
enjoyments. The political independence of such islands as 
Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, &c. was generally recog- 
nized. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that the ^gean sea was 
considered by the Greeks as their peculiar property, ^< th^ 
sea near us ;" and in it they have placed the residence of 
tbeir god Neptune. By the Hellespont it is connected with 
the Proponthy by the Propontis with the Thracian Bospho* 
ruSi and by this again with the PorUus Euxinus, Aristotle, 
in discussing the various opinions respecting the advantages 
of a maritime situation, observes, that the situation of Greece 
was advantageous, inasmuch as, being almost surrounded 
by the sea (for it has 2,880 geographical miles of sea- coast), 
it eould never be cut off from the necessaries of subsistence, 
and, therefore, could hold out the belter against the attack 
of an enemy.' But as the surface of Greece is more 
nnighened by mountains and promontories than that of any 
other part of Europe, these natural divisions, though they 
might prevent the whole being swallowed up by one uniform 
system of despotism, yet kept the different communities in a 
state of separation and hostility. Whilst Athens, in less 
than half a century, combined islands and coasts into a 
confederacy, the inhabitants of the interior remained free 
and disunited. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GREEK COLONIES. 

Asia Minor ^ JBolian Colonies^' lonUm-^Dinrian^Colonies on tke 
Coasts of Thrace, the Propontis, and the Blach Sea — Cffprus-- 
Cyrene^Magna OnBda^Colonies in Sicily, 

The first and most important colonies that come under our 
notice, are those on the coast of Asia Minor. The whole 
western coast of Asia Minor was gradually covered with 
Greek cities, which in conformity with their establishipent 
by different Greek tribes (p.ll7)» gave to these districts 
the names of Molia^ Doriay and Ionian though lofUa sub- 
sequently came into general use for the whole line of coast. 
These colonies soon shot a-head of the mother country. 
An extremely fertile soil, a mild climate,^ convenient har- 
bours — islands situated at no great distance, and a high 
state of peace and security, all contributed to develop their 
resources, and increase their prosperity. This prosperity 
introduced a high state of luxury ; and we regret to add, 
that the lonians surpassed even the Asiatics in effeminate 
vices.' 

The Molian were the most northerly of these settlements, 

' See Herod, i. 142. The regard of the colonies for the mother 
cities was kept up by various observances. The emigrants car- 
ried with them the sacred fire of political life, from their native Pry- 
taneum, as well as their hereditary gods; they generally obtained 
priests from the parent city {Thuc. i. 25), to which they sentTheorias 
(^Eiapiai legatio ad ludos nomine civitatis), chorusses, &c. to partici- 
pate in the celebration of a festival ; leaders were selected from it for 
the founding of new colonies; various customs and regulations 
(po/jtifiOf Thuc. vi. 4), were retained. — Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 151. 

' Homer remarks the flowing robes of the lonians : — 

'Idovtg cXiccxiVwvcc (i'Xiccii, xti^wv). — Hymn, Apoll. 147- 
Motus doceri gaudet lonicos * 
Matura virgo. — Hor, 
Hence the complaint, that the lonians had enervated the Greek Ian- i 
guage, kXvji^vavTo rrjv irarpiov diaXtKrov* ^Hephcest, 
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founded by FenihiluB and the Orestidn about 1 124 b. c. At 
belonging to these we mention : — a. Cymcy the birth-place 
of the historian Herodotus: — ^b. ChyfUBum\ Chynia^ with a 
temple of Apollo^, where the twelve Ionian cities' celebrated 
a common festival to the god :— c. We may here mention 
Smyrna, which originally belonged to the iEolians; and 
Mitylene, in the Isle of Lesbos — ^their principal settlement, 
where magistrates (JEsymneUs) were chosen with absolute 
power, like the Roman dictators — ^in pressing emergencies. 
Neither must we forget Tenedos, and the cluster of islands 
called the Hecaton Nesoi, or Hundred Islands.^ 

The district of Ionia was the most fertile of these settle- 
ments, and was watered by the well known streams : the 
Pactolus,^ with its golden sand; Hermus, now Sarabat; 
Melesy near Smyrna ; Cayster, near Ephesus, whose swans 
have afforded one of the most beautiful comparisons in the 
Iliad ;6 and the Mceander^ distinguished by its numerous 
windings^ Herodotus remarks, that the lonians had 
built cities in the finest climate, and in the most beautiful 
situations, of all men with whom he was acquainted ; and 
that the countries on all sides of Ionia were oppressed by 
cold and humidity on the one hand, or heat and drought on 
the other.8 Amongst the principal cities forming the 
Ionian league, we may mention : — ^a. Smyrna, now Ismir, 
situated on the Meles, and one of those cities which claimed 
to be the birth-place of Homer, who, consequently, bears 

' Vpvviia, Tpvveiov. ' Grynseus Apollo. — F. JSn. iy. 345. 

' In several districts of Greece (as well as Egypt, Etruria, &c.)> 
there existed confederacies of twelve towns. The number is signifi- 
cant, and was perhaps a political application of astronomical observa- 
tioDs, and borrowed from the twelve months of the year. — fVachs- 
^^th, vol. i. 167. * 'Eicariv vijcoi, 

• The particles of gold were washed down from Mount Tmolus. 

• II ii. V. 460. 

^ Hence we speak of " Meandering streams ;" and hence Maander 
i< used for a maze of any description. 

" Chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum 

Purpura Mieandro duplici Melibcea cucurrit." — F. jEn, v. 250. 

• Her. i. c. 142. 
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the title of MeleaigeneSf^ '^born near the Meles:' 
Phocaay which found Massilia (Marseilles) on the coast of 
Gaul, and introduced the vine and the olive :— <^ Colophon^ 
celebrated for its naval power and irresistible cavalry ; hence 
the proverb KoXo^oiva kiririBivax^ '^to add a Colopho- 
nian/' i. e. to put a finishing hand to an affair :^— d. Ephe- 
8U8 (Aja Saluk) famed for its beautiful temple of Diana, 
burnt by Herostratus on the night in which Alexander was 
born (p. 352). Ephesus was very favourably situated for 
commercial intercourse with the interior of western Asia : — 
e. Priene, the birth-place of Bias, one of the seven wise 
men: — f. MiUtus^ second only to Ephesus in prosperity, 
and the birth-place of the philosophers Thales and Anaxi- 
mander; of the orator ^schines, and the courtesan Aspasia. 
Miletus was the great depot for eastern wares, whilst she 
monopolized almost the whole of the northern trade by her 
settlements on the Black sea and the Palus Maotis z — g. 
Magnesia^ on the Maeander, near which Antiochus was de- 
feated by the Romans : — h. Teos^ where Anacreon sung : 
<<the Scian and the Teian muse." The assemblies of 
the Ionian league were held in a temple, bearing the name 
of Panioniumy on the promontory of Mycale. But generally 
speaking, these colonies were not only independent of each 
other, but often engaged in mutual hostilities. Though the 
name of lonians was almost peculiar to them, yet they con- 
tained a large intermixture of Abantes, Minyae, Arcadians, 
&C.3 The Ionian colonies were established under the sons 
of Codrus about 1044 b. c. 

The Dorians had only two important cities on this coast: 
— a. HalicarnassuSf the birth-place of the historians Hero- 
dotus and Dionysius. It was once the residence of the 

• 

* Seven cities contended about the birth of this poet :— 

Smyrna, RhoduSt Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athena. 

* Hence, in the early periods of printing, the place and date of an 
edition being printed at the end of the book, was called Colophon ; 
so from " title page to Colophon," from the beginning to the end of 
the work. ' See Hermann, p. 43. 
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Ionian kings ; and Here Artemisia erected the celebrated 
Haasoleam: — h.^nidos, on Cape Triopium, containing the 
celebrated statue of Venus, the master-piece of Praxiteles. 
These two cities, with the island of Cos, and the three cities 
of Rhodes, lindus, and Jalysus, formed the Dorian Hexa- 
polish 

These Greek cities of Asia Minor, and particularly Mile- 
tus, sent forth numerous colonies to the coasts of Thrace, 
the Propontis* (sea of Marmara), and the Black sea, plant- 
ing them on appropriate forelands, peninsulas, and in secured 
and sheltered creeks and channels. As the most important 
me may mention HeracUa and Byzantium in Thrace; 
i6y(fo* and Lampsacos on the Hellespont ; Ckalcedon (Scu- 
tari) and Cyztcus^ on the Propontis; Heraclea on the 
Bithynian coast ; Sindpcy in Paphlagonia, the hirth-place of 
Diogenesj Trapezus^ (Trehisond), founded hy Sinope, on 
the southern coast of the Black sea, &c. Dioscurias (Iscu- 
na) in Colchis, was the gpreat emporium of the Caucasian 
nations ; no less than 300 languages might he heard in its 
^^oaiis,^ The Milesians penetrated even as far as the Pains 
Maotis (sea of Azof), and at the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper), in the neighhourhood of the modem Oczakoff 
ve meet with Olbia, a Milesian settlement. Thus there 
was not a single nation dwelling aroimd the Pontus to which 
the Greeks had not found access. On the Macedonian 
^oast we meet with Olynthus and Potidaay considerable 
colonies, the latter from Corinth. 

Many Greek settlements were also established on the 
^wtant island of Cyprus, which lies betwixt Asia Minor and 
%pt, yet nearer the Cilician coast. As this island was 

J i-e. Six.cities, «^, woXiq. 

Under the term Hellespont, the ancients understood first, the 
''^ of Propontis, then the coast oh the European and Asiatic side, 
*^ sometimes the coasts of the whole Propontis. 

The ancient coins of the place, called Kv^iKtivol vraTtipiCt were 
JJ beautifully executed, that they were deemed a miracle of art. 
'7«8 calls the city the Rome of Asia.— JntAon. 

Tpairc^ovc * Strabo, ii. 497, 498. 

d3 
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consecrated to Venus, hence she bean the epithet of Cppria, 
As it was celebrated for its co{^r mines) hence we hare 
the Latin name of the metal, cuprum.^ Amongst the cities 
of the island we may mention :— a. Pala-Paphos (ancient 
Paphos), and b. Neo-Paphos (now Baffa), particnlarly de- 
dicated to the worship of Venus ; hence she bears the epithet 
Paphia ;— c. Cyprus is called Chittkn in the Hebrew scrip.- 
tures, from the name of its metropolis, Citiumy the birth- 
place of Zeno, founder of the Stoic school of philosopliy. 
Cimon died when besieging this city (p. 198) :— d. Salamisy 
foonded by Teucer, son of Telamon, upon his return, from 
the Trojan war (p. 115). Cyprus bears the epithets of 
Macaria, or the fortunate isle, from its fertility, &c. ; Col- 
liniay from its many hills ; CeroBtia^ from the numb^ of its 
capes ;^ and ^ros<iy from its copper mines. 

The Greeks had also made some important settlements 
in Africa, a quarter of the globe excluded, as it would ap- 
pear to be, from European ciyilization. Cyrene (Grenna), 
on the northern coast of Africa, was famed for its three 
crops, hides, horses, and silphium ; from it the whole district 
receiyed the name of ^< Cyrenaica." United with four other 
cities {PentapoUs)y it formed a considerable princedom. It 
struggled against the Pharaohs with varying success, after- 
wards became tributary to the Persians, then assumed a 
republican form of government ; at one time distracted b}^ 
internal feuds, and at another oppressed by tyrants, till its 
limits were abridged by Carthage, and it was finally con- 
verted into an Egyptian province by the Ptolemies. It was 
the birth-place of Aristippus the philosopher, and Callima- 
chus the poet, and continued for a long time the commercial 
rival of Carthage. Apolhnia was the harbour of Cyrene. 

We shall now speak of the Greek colonies in Italy ajid 

' Foreign merchant vessels in the Homeric age brought iron to 
Italy to obtain a cargo of copper (0(^M. i. 184). To the copper mines 
of Tuscany was added the produce of the mines in Cyprus ; the influx 
of which into Italy is attested by the Latin name of copper {cuprum) . 
Niebuhr, ii. p. 622. * Klpa^, comu. 
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Sdly. As the Greeks were addicted to oommeree and 
oavigationy they settled here, as in all other countries,^ upon 
the coasty and left the interior to be occupied by the ancient 
inhabitants (p. 118)« So extensive were their settlements 
in lower Italy, that it received the name of Magna Grcecia*^ 
The most important cities were : — a. Tarentum^ founded by 
the Partheniif or Spartan emigrants, under the conduct of 
Phalantus> on the ^If of the same name' (p. ISO). It was 
the birth-place of the mathematician Archytas. The war, 
which they supported against the Romans, with the assis- 
tance of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, is celebrated in history : 
^* Syharis^ on the Tarentme gulf. like Tarentum,^ it 
became wealthy and luxurious; hence the term " Sybarite," 
was considered synonymous with ^< voluptuary/'^ It was 
totally destroyed (446 b. c), but rebuilt by the Athenians 
and other Greek cities, under the name of Thurii. Cha- 
rondas is celebrated as a legislator of Thurii,: — c. Croton^ 
to the south of Sybaris, the birth-place of Milo, the wrestler, 
and'celebrated for the secret political association established 
hy Pythagoras :— 4. On the extreme pomt of the eastern 
coast, we meet with the Locri EpizephyriL^ Their chief 
city, Locriy was celebrated for its legislator Zaleucus, a 

' "Coioniarum verd quae est deducta a Graiis in Asiam, Thraciain, 
ItaliaiD> Siciliam, Africam, prster unam Magnesiam, quam unda non 
abluat."— Cic. de Rep. ii. 4. What Greek colony, with the single 
exception of Magnesia, is not washed by the sea or by rivers ? 

' Livy (7, 26) calls Greece proper, Oracia ulterior, and a slave in 
Plautus calls the Greeks in Italy, GrtBcia Exotica (Mensch. ii. 1, 12). 

' lacedsemonium Tarentum. — Hor. 

* Molle (Hor. Sat. 2, 4, 34) . Imbelle (Id. Ep. i. 7, 45) . 

* Paupertas Romana perit; hinc fluxit ad istos 
Et Sybaris colles, hinc et Rhodos et Miletos 

Atque coronatum et petulans madidumque Tarentum. 

Juv. 6, 295-7. 
On coronatum and madidum, see Rom. Ant. p. 328-9. The Sybarites 
presumptuously attempted to institute within their own territory na- 
tional games in lieu of the Olympic— fleraci. Pont. ap. Athen. 12. 522. 
^ At a little distance from the promontory of Hercules, we have 
^be promontory Zephyrium, so named, because it bad a harbour ex- 
posed to the west winds {Strabo, vi.259), near which was the city 
''^fn, hence called Locri Epizephyrii. — Dr. Adam. 
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diBciple of Pythagoras, who flourished ahont 660 b. c. H^ 
onacted that any attempt to propose new laws shoald be 
treated as a capital offence: — e. jRhepntm^ (^^gf^)* ^®^ 
the straits of Sicily, was colonised by emigrants from Chalds 
in Euboea: — ^f. Hyeloy or EUa^ afterwards Vdia; Paaidfh- 
tuoj afterwards Pastum ; Parthenopej afterwards Neapolis' 
(Naples), were but of little importance: — g. Cunue was 
colonized from Euboda.' 

We meet with the following Greek cities in Sicily: — a. 
Zancle, afterwards Messina: b. Naxos^ afterwards Tau- 
rominiuniy which established, c. Gotona, near the foot of 
Mount £tna, and d. Leontium (Leontini), which was 
enabled to vie with Syracuse : e. Megarth ftt an earlier 
period Hyhlay was a Doric colony, famous for its honey and 
bees (Hyblaa apes)* 

Syracuse (now Siragoza), a colony of the Corinthians, 
was the most .powerful city in Sicily, and possessed two ex- 
cellent harbours. The city was divided into four districts, 
Oriygioy Aeradina, Tycha^ and NeapoUsf to which some 
add a fifth division,^ called Epipoke,^ because it overlooked 
the city. The whole was encompassed with a triple wall, 
and flanked with towers and castles at proper distances. 
Syracuse attained such an elevation under Gelon and his 
successor Hiero I, that after the re-establishment of the 
democracy, it was able to take a prominent part in the 
Peloponnesian war, and to annihilate under its walls the most 

' From priyvvfii, to break (Strabo 6, 258). A rumpendo (Fegtus), 
because Sicily was said to have been disjoined from Italy by an earth- 
quake — " Venit medio vi pontus et undis Hesperium Siculo latus 
abscidit — Virg, jEn. iii. 417, 418 ; Mazocchi, p. 550, asserts that it 
should be called Regium. 

' 1. e. New city J so called because it was colonized a second time 
by Chalcidians, Athenians, &c. — See Strcibo, v. p. 377. 

' Hence the Cumtsa Sibylla of Virgil is called by Statius, Euboica 
Sibylla, and her verses Chalcidicum carmen, from Chalcis in Euboea. 
Cumeeos in annos vivere, to live to the age of a sibyl. — Ov. Pont. 2. 8. 
41. 

* HiVTCLTcoKiQ (Strabo, vi. p. 415). The walls were 180 stadia in 
length.— /Wrf. * 'Etti, ttoXcc.— ^Auc. 6. 96. 
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powerftd fleets and armies ever equipped by the Athenians 
(pp. 240*244). As Syracuse took the side of the Cartha- 
ginians in the second Funic war, it fell into the hands of 
the Romans, after a three years' siege (b.c.212). The 
madunes employed by the Syracusans for annoying the 
enemy were invented by Archimedes. Among other appli- 
cations of science, he is said to have fired the Roman fleet 
by means of reflecting mirrors, or " burning glasses ;" the 
credibility of which story has been proved by Buflbn and 
other philosophers. Syracuse was also the birth-place of 
Theocritus, the pastoral poet. 

To these cities we may add : — a. Camarina^ on the south- 
ern coast of the island : — ^b. Gela^ on a river of the same 
name, a Doric colony from Rhodes (690 b. c.) : — c. Agra- 
gtUf afterwards Agrigentumy now Girgenti, founded by the 
lonians ; the birth-place of Empedocles, who, as some say, 
fluig himself into iEtna, in order that his death might be 
nnknown, and be might pass for a god : — d. Selinus, on a 
river of the same name. It is sufficient barely to mention 
the fertility of Magna Grsecia ; and the exuberant soil of 
Sicily, which, in many cases, produced a hundred fold, soon 
exhibited a picture of that rich abundance which, in later 
times, caused that beautiful island to be entitled the granary 
of Rome.^ Besides the Greek colonies already mentioned in 
Gaul, we meet with one on the eastern coast of Spain, Sa- 
guntumy founded by the Zacynthians. 

In this catalogue of Grecian colonies, those of Asia 
Minor {Natolia) were by far the most important. The ex- 
pedition to Troy had made the Greeks acquainted with its 
coasts. The fertility of the soil, and the salubriousness of 
the climate, bad become immortal in the songs of the earliest 
^^ards. This exerted a powerful influence upon the emi- 
grating tribes. The Grecian colonies sought by every 
means in their power to preserve peace with the neighbour^ 

> Diodwrus, 1. xvi ; Gillies, c. xi. 
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ing barbariansy even though it required to be purchased with 
a tribute, as was the case on the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
But in their commercial intercourse they took measures to 
prevent their collision; hence the frontier«»maricet8, £pi- 
damnuB and Halicamassus. We find that a timoeroc^, or 
that form of government which connects political functions 
and liabilities with a propertt^ quaUfioaiion, was as conxmon 
in the colonies as unusual in the mother country, and appears 
to have produced the best results, in those instances where 
a mixed population found itself without that common bond 
of union which is formed by hereditary rights and customs.^ 

' See Wachsmuthf vol. i. p. 211 ; Hermann, p. 170. 
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Epk Poetry ; Homer — Cyclic Poets — History ; the Logographi, Hero- 
dotru, Thitcydides — Tragedy; JEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides — 
Comedy; Aristophanes. 

Amongst all the nations of antiquity, the Greeks are the 
only people who can he said to- have created an original and 
independent literature — ^whose writers have left us works in 
history, poetry, philosophy, and eloquence, which can he 
considered as models in their respective departments. Not- 
withstanding the irruption of the northern harbarians, the 
destruction of the Alexandrian library, and the anti-Hellenic 
spirit which prevailed during the darker ages-^-enough 
remains to confirm this position; for "the most valuable 
productions of the greatest geniuses of all times, Time has 
not annihilated." By the Greeks every department of 
human knowledge, however fragmentary and isolated, was 
reduced to a scientific form and connexion, and based upon 
universal and enduring principles. Besides, among no other 
people did so many causes unite to accelerate the progress 
of art and sdienoe : a climate mild and beautiful ; a form of 
government singularly adapted to develop the energies of 
the human mind ; an extensive commerce with all the more 
civilized nations of antiquity ; and various inducements to 
visit and explore distant countries ; and, above all, a due 
appreciation of, and a suitable recompence for, the results 
of literary labour. The general diffusion of their national 
language and colonies, rendered at once the greatest amount 
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of informatioii accessible to tbe refledang inquirer. The 
poet, DO less than the hero whom he celebrated, had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing ** many men and cities," and 
remarking their essential characters. 

Within the second century^ after the destruction of Troy, 
the distractions of the mother-country, and the pressure of 
a redundant population, induced numerous bodies of Greeks 
to emigrate to Asia Minor, and form settlements on the 
coasts of Lydia and Caiia, as well as the adjacent islands, 
distinguished by their fertility, and abounding in commodious 
harbours. The exercise of a discreet policy^ and the mani- 
festations of superior energy, enabled them to establish 
themselves firmly in the yicinity of nations which, though 
sunk into a state of abject servitude, had carried Asiatic 
luxury to the highest pitch of refinement. These colonies 
soon outstripped tbe mother-country in opulence, power, 
and civilization. Tlie lonians were always distinguished by 
their extreme susceptibility — great mobility of imagination — 
a stroDg attraction to whatever was strange and marvel- 
lous—^ fondness for the song and the dance, and a conse- 
quent tendency to embody their feelings and conceptions in 
outward represenUtions. ' Over the imaginations of such a 
people the relics of earlier history exercise a powerful influ- 
ence, especially if that history be brilliant, and the spirit of 
clanship, and the love of ancestral glory, induce them to 
view, through a poetical medium, the magnified and dis- 
torted events of preceding times. And what greater event 
could present itself to the imagination of the Ionian than 
the Trojan expedition, which had been so remarkable during 
its continuance, and so fatal in its consequences, particularly 
when he found himself in the immediate vicinity of the ruins 
of Troy — the fields on which the heroes fought — ^the tro- 
phies of their victories, and their sepulchral monuments ? 

Though the Iliad and Odyssey are the oldest monuments 

' 140 years according to the usual reckoning (1184 — 1044 b. c.)- 
See Clinton, p. iii— viii. 2nd ed. 
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ai Greek Epic poetry now existing; yet, previous to the 
appearance of Homer and the HomeridsB, others had sung 
the achievements of the heroes hefore Troy, and the wan- 
derings of the Greek princes on their return home. Soon 
after the destruction of Troy, the Epic singers appear to 
have begmi to celebrate the bravery of Achilles, the wisdom 
of Nestor, and the experienced cunning of Ulysses. It was 
not necessary that the Trojan war should be anCient in 
order to afford matter for the Epic muse. Modem poetry 
cannot, indeed, treat recent subjects or events in an Epic 
fonn; but this does not arise from the subjects or events 
being recent, but from their unpoetical character. And as 
tbe ancient singer was practically acquainted with the objects 
of his descriptions, the battles, games, countries, cities, 
voyages, kings, and shepherds — ^he could descend to the 
niinatest details, either of nature or of life. Hence he can 
individualize both form and character. He has not to deal 
mth uniform masses consisting of numbers but not of men ; 
bis kings meet each other on the field of battle, and fight 
num to man, and we become as familiar with his heroes as 
if we had met them on the plains of Troy. 

Hence, whatever scepticism may exist as to the historical 
or geographical statements of Homer, it is unquestionable 
tbat he gives us a correct picture of the manners and usages 
^ting in his own time ; << for the national poet, who arises 
during the youth of a nation, is generally identified with, 
ud held in subjection by the present. It must have been 
8s remote from his design, as it is absurd in itself, to describe 
^ a popular poem, which was destined to perpetuate the life 
^nd actions of the fathers in the remembrance of the sons, 
>deal constitutions and purely fictitious manners and cus- 
toms, works of art, &c. in lieu of the usages and objects of 
their own country. Thus the gods in the heroic age were 
drawn after the models of the illustrious Greeks ;^ hence 

» AHit. Pol, i. 7. 
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Homer is acquainted with the wonders and monsters of 
other regions, but not with foreign political institutions and 
manners. He, indeed, calls the heroes difEerent from the 
men of his time,' and characterises the latter as a race of 
beings inferior in physical strength.* This is a notion 
which he shares with the whole human race, and is displayed 
as such when the heroes themselves, in their turn, extol the 
age of their fathers/*' And, in fiu^, the very clearness, 
precision, and circumstantiality of his descriptions, would at 
once lead us to the conclusion that Homer was not com- 
municating to us the fruits of historical or antiquarian 
research, but was describing the actual scenes of social life, 
by which he was surrounded ; in the same manner as the 
truth of his natural scenes is recognized by the voyager who 
steers along the iBgean. 

It is quite conformable, therefore, to the spirit of his 
i^e and his poetry, that Homer introduces Ulysses as 
listening, on foreign shores, to songs which celebrate the 
achievements of himself and other heroes under the walls 
of Troy .4 Scarcely have ten years flown since the destruc- 
tion of Troy, before Phemius is represented as singing to 
the suitors of Penelope the melancholy return of the Achae- 
ans ;^ for ^' mortals listen with the greatest pleasure to that 
which sounds newest to the ears." And it is only the sup- 
position of the existence of Ante-Homeric poems embracing 
the same topics as the Iliad and the Odyssey, which can 
render it conceivable why Homer should at once hurry us 
into the middle of his story ; a peculiarity which has been 
already remarked by Aristotle as characteristic of his 
poems.6 xhe bard, in the heroic age, was, in fact, a 
character which society could not dispense with. He wan- 
dered from city to city, everywhere receiving due honour as 

» OZot vvv fipoTol ehi. ' I^- "• 210; v. 747 ; xi. 41 . 

* PTocAwitt^A, vol. i. Appendix iv. 

* Od ^ 75 500. ^' ^' 3*^' ^^*' 

* A^iU Poet. c. 8 and 13 ; Bw. Epist. ad Pis. 146 ; Eustath. ad 

II a. 1. 
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one that was inspired by Jove; and his profession was 
recognized as distinct as that of the " seer, the physidan, 
or the architect."^ As he was admitted indiscriminately to 
the banquets of kings, and the festivals of the gods, **for 
dance and song are the ornaments of the feast,'* it was 
requisite for him that he should be acquainted with ^' many 
soothing tales ;" and it was the daily object of his art to ' 
*Mel]ght gods and men." The unsettled turbulence of 
rising states, the foundation and destruction of cities, the 
establishment of colonies, the origin of new superstitions, as 
well as the imaginary legends which supported the old, fur- 
nished copious materials for many a wondrous song. These 
materials being eagerly embraced by the choice, were em- 
bellished by the fancy of the early bards, who, continually 
rehearsing them to their contemporaries, had an opportu- 
nity of remarking, in their approbation or dislike, the cir- 
cumstances necessary to be added, taken away, or altered, 
in order to give their productions the happiest effect, and 
the highest d^ee of strength and beauty.^ 

The epic poetry of the lonians must be considered, there- 
fore, not so much the casual production of individual minds, 
as the reflex image of the Ionian mode of life, and fully 
expressing the character of a people who may be described 
as <* pleased with the present, careless of the future, and 
forgetful of the past, ever ready for action, and equally 
removed from gloomy superstition and anxiety."* The 

' Od. p. S85sq, 

TAdvTiv rl iriTilpa KaK&v, ry rsKTOva Sovptav, 
*H Kai OiffTTiv doiSbVf 6 kev rfipirijcriv &uSiav ; 
The pwlfi^oQ is distinguished from the doidbc, or ' Singer.' Anti- 
qoiores rhapsodiam t. e, Rhapsodorum operam epicorumque carmi- 
Dum recitationem a citharoedil, tragcedi^, comcedi&, choroedid, aliis- 
que id genus distinguunt, pa)f/6>^^<ra( vero dicunt omnes qui sequa- 
bUe carmen perpetuo flumine {pdirrtiv <ioi^i}v) memoriter declamant. 
—NitzKh de HUt. Horn. p. 138. 

» GUlies, c. vi. 

* " Qui laeti pnesentibus, futurorum securi, prompti ad agendum, 
tctonim immemores, solUcitudinia et superstitionis causas procul 
babebant." 
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Ionic dialect, with all its flexibility and variety of expres*" 
•ion and forms, was the proper organ of epic poetry ; and it 
may be considered as representing, more £uthfal1y than 
any other dialect, the primeval language of the Greek race. 
And hence we may understand how the grammarians have 
found much in the Homeric dialect which was subsequently 
strange even to the lonians themselves, though the curious 
might still detect its preservation in the inferior provincial 
dialects. As the Ionic dialect is the proper organ of epic 
poetry, so is the free and flowing Hexameter of Homer (so 
totally different from that which was established by later 
rules of art) the proper organ of the Ionic dialect. The 
Homeric Hexameter was not a matter of chance or selec- 
tion; the Dactylic Rhyikmus was as necessary to the old 
Ionic langruage, as the Trochaic or Iambic is to ours. 

Even the metrical quantity of the syllables was no impedi- 
ment to the rhapsodist. As he was assisted by a harp, the power 
of the musical accent, strengthened by the accompaniment 
of the dance and gesticulation, might convert short syllables 
into long ; for, in some instances, we find as many as eight 
short syllables following each other consecutively.^ We 
must recollect, therefore, that the poems of Homer were 
originally composed not to be read, but to be sung and 
listened to. Hence the constant repetition of particular 
phrases and epithets — ^the light and graceful turn of the 
sentences as effected by a multitude of particles to us ap- 
parently unmeaning, yet giving support and continuity to 
the recitation — the frequent recurrence audi transposition 
of verses and half- verses, allowing time for further thought 
to the improvising rhapsodist, yet still filling the ears of the 
audience with agreeable music and repetitions. The struc- 

* IL £. 745. 0.389. *Eq ^ 6xea f^Xdyta iroirl fitiviro. Where the 
musical accent could give no assistance, short syllables were some- 
times converted into long by the grammatical — ^for instance, the 
accentuated iota in vTro^c^itf, dOtntvrifi, virepoTrXLtivi k. r. \, Hence 
the orthography of words has been modified by the musical accent, as 
*Odv(niiQ, 'Oovatniig ; itiv, liiiv, ijiv, fjv ; i<reai, iffvtai, I <nj, k» r. X. 
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tore of his language and verse permitted no pause or inter* 
mission to the rhapsodist. He was borne along irresistibly 
on * winged words/ and the waves of song. 

With respect to the personal history of Homer, we may 
be said absolutely to know nothing. £ven the age in which 
he flourished (though 900 b. c, may be assumed as the 
most probable), and the place of his nativity (though 
Smyrna or Chios prefers the best claims), were never esta- 
blished among the ancients. Modem scepticism has only 
added to the confusion. The individuality of the author of 
the Iliad and Odyssey has been doubted ; and even his 
name has been considered, not as the distinctive appellation 
of an individual, but as the general epithet of a poetical 
artist.^ The origin and diffusion of his poems have been 
connected with the question about the origin of alphabetical 
writing ; and it has been contended, that alphabetical writ- 
ing was not introduced into Greece earlier than the age of 
Lycnrgus, and was then only used for monumental inscrip- 
tions. The unity of his poems, which has been so strongly 
insisted upon by Aristotle, has been detected to be imagi- 
nary rather than real. Numerous interpolations of the 
rhapsodists who recited them at festivals and banquets have 
been* discovered, not to mention the frequent falsifications 
of the DiasketuisUey who undertook their recension at various 
periods. In the same manner as we talk about a ' school' 
of painting, the unity which the Homeric poems may be 
.supposed to possess, has been ascribed to a * school* of 
Homeric singers furnishing their respective contributions, 
or to the skilful dovetailing of some ingenious litterateur^ 
who flourished in the age of Pisistratus. 

Turning away from such speculations, curious rather than 

' Thus Ilgen : — " Homeri nomen, si rectd video, derivandum est ex 
oftov et dpta, unde ofiriptiv et ofitipivtiv, accinere, succinere, i.e. 
ifXaiHtiv. Apud He&iodam certe Theogon. 39 legimus ^wv^ 
o/iiiptwai. £t Hesychius bfufiptvaai interpretatur dfiofwvovfrai, 
ofiov \kyouirat, et ofifjpeviiv, avfi^wviiv. "OfAfipog ergo est, ut cum 
OTidio loquor, per quem concordant carmina net-vis, poeta, cantor, qui 
dtharain pulsans vxb KoXbv &uhi.—Pr€P/. ad Hymn. Homer, p. x. 
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profitable, it may be conceded that considerable discrepancy, 
both in style and method of handling, as well as verbal 
peculiarities, may be observed between the Iliad and Odyssey. 
But this discrepancy may be ascribed to the different nature 
of the subjects — ^the interval which may have elapsed 
between the composition of the two poems — the greater age 
at which Homer may be supposed to have composed the 
Odyssey — mature reflection having succeeded to the impe- 
tuosity of a youthful and fervid imagination. Hence 
Aristotle* characterizes the Iliad as << simple, and dealing 
with passions ;" the Odyssey as " complex, and dealing with 
manners ;" and Longinus compares the one to the mid- day, 
and the other to the setting sun, for the Odyssey still pre- 
serves its original splendour, though deprived of its meri- 
dian heat. Sensible of this distinction in the tone of the 
two poems, the rhapsodists are said to have recited the 
Iliad in garments of a red colour, and the Odyssey in gar- 
ments of a violet colour.^ 

It may fairly be presumed that poetry among all nations 
is more ancient than prose ; for poetry is the language of 
the imagination, and the imagination, whether in a nation or 
in individuals, is developed earlier than the reason. Besides, 
poetry, from the extent to which it can increase the powers 
of a language by figurative expressions and applications, 
can avail itself, better than prose, of a language that is 
limited in its resources, and has received no expansion from 
the multiplied demands of social intercourse. The Ct/clic 
poets may be considered as forming the link of transition 
between poetry and prose. Such were Euraelus, Thamyris, 
Eugamon, Arctinus of Miletus, &c. They selected for the 
subjects of their productions things transacted as well 
during the Trojan war, as before and after. They confined 
themselves within a certain round or cycle^ of fable— expand- 
ing into distinct poems, what had been briefly or incidentally 

* Poet. c. 24. 'AttXoCv Kal iraOriUKhv, irtirXtyfihov Kal 4^ik6v. 

* Eusiath, SchoL ad, II a. 1. ' JLvkXos, circuliu. 
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mentioned by Homer, as the battles of the Titans and 
giants, the exploits of Hercules, and the adventures of the 
heroes t>n their return from the Trojan expedition.^ 

The first historians, or <' chroniclers" (logographi), natu- 
rally employed the Epic and Cyclic poets as their authorities, 
connecting with them, perhaps, the use of local traditions 
and existing monuments. Such were Cadmus of Miletus, 
Hecataeus, Pherecydes, and Hellanicus. Though Cadmus, 
who wrote on the antiquities of his native city,^ was the 
first, according to Isocrates, who bore the title of < sophist,* 
by which appellation was then meant " an eloquent man," 
we cannot presume that the ^'chroniclers," in general, 
attained either to accuracy in detail, or to skill in execution. 
They were, in fact, mere collectors of traditions,' without 
criticism or observation ; and their works would present a 
geographical,^ rather than an historical unity. That their 
style was poetical, may be inferred from the circumstance, 
that they frequently drew upon the poets for their materials, 
and that they belonged to a period in which poetical and 
figurative expressions were still universally current. " At 
first," says Strabo, " poetry was only in request ; afterwards, 
in imitation of that, Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecataeus 
wrote their histories, observing all the other laws of poetry 
except its measures. But by degrees writers began to take 
greater liberty, and so brought it down from its lofty strain 
to the form now in use ; as the comic strain is nothing else 
hut a depressing the sublimer style of tragedy ."^ 

It could not be expected that the art of historical compo- 
ation would make much progress, as long as it was confined 
to traditionary history. By the Epic and Cyclic poets, the 
Mtions had already been invested with whatever was 
interesting or attractive; and nothing remained to the 

' 'SwTToi, ' Kritrtig MiX^rov Kai 'luiviag. 

' Hence they were also termed Mythographi. Cadmus flourished 
ibout 520 B. c. 
* 'IvTopiag xar Wvri Kai Kard ndXeiQ diaipovvTfi:. — Dion, Hal, 
' Strabo, Ub. i. 
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chronicler, bat to give the traditions in a connected series — 
to apportion them to their respective tribes and districts, 
thereby indicating, in an indirect manner, their rel&tion to 
actoal life. To have attempted to deduce an historical 
meaning from the historical tradition (myihus) would have 
been useless, for neither the chronicler nor the reader, who 
reposed implicit belief in the tradition, felt the necessity of 
any explanation ; and even if they had, the tradition ascended 
to so early a period, that it was impossible to discover the 
historical element in the darkness of antiquity. 

But a time was fast approaching, when the present would 
obtain the ascendancy over the past; and the interest 
awakened by contemporary events would supersede that 
which was attached to traditionary history. This was the 
era of the Persian wars, a period crowded with events of 
national importance, which developed the resources of the 
Greek states, and fixed them in that relative position which 
they subsequently maintained towards each other and the 
barbarians. Asia had been precipitated upon Europe ; and 
the glorious struggle in which the Greeks had successfully 
rolled back the tide of invasion, has been delineated for us 
in the simple, yet graphic pages of Herodotus. " Hero- 
dotus breathes, the genuine spirit of antiquity. He was 
wisely ordained to effect the difficult and delicate transition 
from the mythic to the historical. He has performed his 
office with pre-eminent skill, and has passed the golden 
chain to his successors, as he received it from the hands of 
him who took it up at its origin — the throne of the Olym- 
pian Jove. He is the beautiful Ionic bridge of nine arches, 
by which we pass from the heroic ages to the times of 
wonderful men — of Plato, Pericles, Demosthenes, and the 
other worthies who flourished at different periods of the 
Athenian republic, but are seen clustering together at the 
distance we now regard them." 

Herodotus was bom at Halicamassus, in Caria, 484 b.c. 
As his native city laboured under the tyranny of Lygdamis, 
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he fled to Samoa, from whence he undertook his extensive 
travels to Egypt, Macedonia, Thrace, and other countries, 
and collected materials for his history. Subsequently, upon 
his return, he emigrated with an Athenian colony to Thu- 
num in Italy, where he lived to witness the Peloponnesian 
war. He is reported to have publicly repeated his ' His- 
iory* at the Olympic games (445 B.C.), and afterwards at 
Athens during the festival of the Panathensea. His history 
comprises the wars of the Persians against the Greeks, from 
the age of Cyrus to the battle of Mycale, in the reign of 
Xenes — ^mcluding, besides, an account of the most cele- 
brated nations in the world, particularly the Lydians and 
Egyptians. It is written in the Ionic dialect — a dialect 
which had been set apart for historical composition by the 
ancient chroniclers. It is divided into nine books ; but the 
drcamstance of their being named after the nine muses, 
most be ascribed to a later period. 

Herodotus, as we have already observed, forms the con- 
necting link between logography and history. The first five 
books of his history, including the most interesting notices, 
whether mythical or historical, of the various people and 
countries which he visited, resemble rather a work of travels 
than a proper history. With a child-like curiosity, he appears 
to have inquired into all things, and described whatever was 
iQost worthy of notice. He does not aspire to the character 
of a phOosophical historian, by investigating deeply the 
structure of political society, the causes of political revolu* 
^Kms, or by delineating the characters of the leading per- 
wnages who influenced the destinies of the human race 
during the period of his narrative. Like an ancient painter. 
Ignorant of art or perspective, he represents all things ac- 
^ivding to thdr outward appearance and proportions. Hence 
his naive and candid manner everywhere bears the evident 
iiBpKss of truth ; yet his work contains much that is incon- 
"wtent with history. Many things, deemed fabulous and 
^^i^higtorical by succeeding writers, might be narrated by 
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Herodotus, under the conviction of their perfect adaptation 
to the taste of the Greeks, who, whether in history or 
philosophy, preferred whatever was extraordinary, wonderful, 
or poetical, to the simple and literal truth. ^ Or might we 
not rather affirm, that Herodotus himself was strongly im- 
hued with the spirit of his age and nation. Bom heneath 
the beautiful sky of Ionia, the native land of Greek myths 
and the Homeric muse, it could hardly be expected that, 
with its lovely songs and fables sounding in his ears, be 
could entirely abjure the mythico-poetical character of his 
country. This character does not consist in the style of 
his narrative, for that is simple throughout, and devoid of 
poetical elevation ; neither does it consist in the histories or 
episodes which he interweaves into his work; but it con- 
sists in the entire spirit which his work breathes in every 
word ; not in his own individual poetical talent, but in the 
poetical feeling of the age itself to which he belonged.' 

Herodotus might, therefore, with propriety, be character- 
ized as the Epic writer of history ; and his work might be 
styled the Persiad, as Homer s poem on the wrath of 
Achilles is styled the Iliad. If unity be characteristic of 
the epic poem, for the ancients esteemed no work either 
beautiful or perfect without unity — then may Herodotus, 
who has digested the history of so many nations, with their 
various laws, manners, and institutions,' into one harmo- 
nious whole, lay claim to that praise. In order to temper 
the gravity of historical composition, and present an agree- 
able relief to the reader, Herodotus has imitated the £pic 
poets, in interspersing his narrative with numerous episodes 

* Thucydides (i. 21), in speaking of this as the characteristic failing 
of the logographi, may indirectly allude to Herodotus— a»c Xoyoypd- 
001 KwiOetrav ini rb vpoaayiayoTtpov ry &Kpod(r€i rj &\tiOe<rrepov, 
K, r. X. 

'^ Compare Ulrici, Characieristik der antiken Historiographies p. 
34, seqq. 

^ IloXXdc Kai oi/Bkv ioiKviac vTro9sa£iQ 9rpocXo/xev^> ovfi€s€TiKc. 
<rvfi(piuvov Hv o&fia wtiroitjKkvai, — Dion. Hal, vi. p. 774; Ed.Reiske. 
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and digressions.' He resembles them still more closely in 
introducing the continuous agency of the gods. Oracles, 
prophecies, and divinations, exerted an important influence 
on the legislation, colonization, and, in fact, every under- 
taking of the Greeks, whether civil or military. No less 
true to the character of his age, than of Epic poetry which 
abounds with similar examples, Herodotus has connected 
the fate of individuals and nations with an almost uninter- 
nipted series of oracles, extending from that which vainly 
rebuked Croesus^ inflated with prosperity, to the prophecy 
of Bacis,' which foretold the overthrow of the Persians at 
Plat©©. Nemesis, the goddess who avenges the insolence 
of inordinate prosperity, is everywhere mixed up with the 
fall of kings,^ and may be said to usurp the same province 
as Jupiter and the other gods in the Iliad, Neptune in 
the Odyssey, or the inexpiable anger of Juno in the 
^eid. Herodotus everywhere sees a jealous divinity 
attending individuals and empires, to the height of their 
elevation, in order to precipitate them into the abyss ; and, in 
this, he has adumbrated a general truth, that, though indi- 
Tiduab may appear to escape punishment, because they are 
unperceptible points, yet nations, in the aggregate, never. 

Thuctdides, son of Olorus, an Athenian, was born 
591 B. c- — ^forty years before the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was educated by Anaxagoras, the 
philosopher, and Antiphon, the orator — ^the latter of whom 
"6 considers as " second in virtue to no man then living, 
*ad endowed with the greatest vigour of thought and ex- 
pression."* During the Peloponnesian war, Thucydides was 
commissioned by the Athenians to relieve Amphipolis ; but, 
l^g unsuccessful, on account of the rapid movements of 

Uou;(Xi}v ItovXrjOri iroii^xrai rj)v ypa^rjv, *Ofirfpov ZfjXiari^Q 
Vvofuvog.-^Id. in Bpist, ad Pompei. p. 772. 3. Ed, Reuke. 
I Herod, i. 32. Cf. 91; » Herod, ix. 43. Cf. Valcken. p. 655. 

BXativ U diov N«jtt€<rec fieyaXri Kpdiffov. — Herod, i. 34. 
^ttcyd. Yui. 68. See p. 250. 
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Brasidas, the Lacedemonian, he was obliged to go into 
exile. He retired to Scaptesyle, in Thrace, where he had 
some property in mines ; and there he composed his Hiatory 
of the Peloponneaian War. His narratiye, being interrupted 
by his death, only comprises twenty-one years of that eTentful 
period. It is divided into eight books ; but the imperfect- 
ness and inferiority of the last would lead us to suppose 
that the death of the historian had prerented a careful 
revision. 

As an historian, Thucydides may be contrasted rather than 
compared with Herodotus. In him the mythico-poetical 
spirit is no longer discernible; he may be considered as 
the founder of historical criticism. He justly charges the 
majority of preceding historians with a distaste for rigorous 
investigation— -a consequent proneness to adopt all popular 
errors, and to adulterate history by rendering it captivating 
to the imagfination. If truth be the grreat object of histo- 
rical research, then may Thucydides b^ pronounced as the 
model of an historian ; for no man was more scrupulous 
about the authenticity of his materials. The valuable intro- 
duction to his history, shows us that the most intelligent of 
the Greeks knew nothing about the early history of his 
country. It contains no ingenious development and con- 
nexion of mythi ; it does not treat the ancient legends as 
legitimate sources of historical inquiry ; but it does contain, 
in addition to many sound observations, a beautiftil applica- 
tion of special facts and poetical passages to the general 
purposes of history. 

• Thucydides, no less than Herodotus, is characterized by 
perfect impartiality; and, if he felt any resentment against 
his countrymen in his exile, he, at least, does not manifest 
it in his history. The states of Greece, though limited in 
extent, yet ever in agitation with matters civil or interna- 
tional, presented a wide field of inquiry to a mind like that 
of Thucydides, vigorous in analysis, and a perfect master 
of political science. Hence all critics have conceded to him 
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the palm in discovering the true springs of action, and in 
delineating the characters, whether of individnals or masses. 
His style, though regarded as the perfection of Atticism, 
luis been charged with obscurity and abruptness ; but the 
obscurity arises from condensation, and the abruptness is 
naturally incidental to a writer more intent upon matter 
than manner, and who finds the established phraseology an 
inadequate vehicle for new combinations of ideas. His 
speeches may be considered as the dramatic part of history, 
developing, as it were, in action, the causes of events, the 
principles and objects of the parties interested ; and, therefore, 
fiimishing to the imagination of the reader, a far better 
Totmak of the transactions than any cold and general 
reflections. The reader is at once a spectator and an auditor. 



Dramatic representations in Greece, as in other countries, 
H^pear to have had the rudest origin. Etymologists inform 
08 that Tragedy means nothing more than the " song of the 
gwt;"' for on the festival of Bacchus, which was celebrated 
with smging and dancing, it was customary either to sacri- 
aoe a goat, as being obnoxious to Bacchus because it 
browses on the vine, or because a goat was given as a prize 
to the most expert member of the chorus. As the worship 
of the gods Wits particularly connected with these sacred 
^ces, the whole became the business of the state; and 
the most opulent individuals of each tribe, upon whom the 
^pences devolved, vied with each other in furnishing the 
oiorusses as splendidly as possible. Thus, in the origin of 
*^*&^y> the members of the chorus were the only per- 
formers. Thespis was the first who not only erected a tem- 
P^^ stage, but introduced an actor distinct from the 
chorus, whose business it was to relieve the singers by the 
station of some mythological story. He organized a 
^^^'^ chorus, perfecting them in all the niceties of their 
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lurt; in the same manner as the later tragedians super- 
intended, as managers, the corps dramatique during thmr 
rehearsals.^ The chief improvement oi Phrynichus con- 
sisted in selecting for the subjects of his tragedies important 
events from history or mythology. 

By the addition of a second actor, ^schylus introduced 
the dialog^ue — afterwards the main element of tragic com- 
position. The actors were dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes^^raiaed to the hemic stature by means of the tragic 
buskin; the power and distinctness of their voice were 
aided by metal masks, so as to render them audible' in 
every part of their vast and roofless theatres. The choral 
odes were also reduced in length, and rendered subservient 
to the main purposes of the drama. "Sophocles," says 
Aristotle, ** increased the number of actors to three* (ever 
after the l^itimate number), and added the decoration of 
painted scenery."^ 

As there are two leading elements in ancient tragedy, so 
there is a corresponding division in its dialect. The lan- 
guage of the lyrical portions is usually named the Doric. 
In the portion embracing the dialogue, we should naturally 
expect to meet with the pure Attic dialect. Yet st91 we 
do not meet with the language of actual life as it exists in 
Aristophanes, nor, on the other hand, the language of the 
lyrical writers, but such as may rather be denommated the 
old Attic, or Epic language ; for the tragedians borrowed 
from the ancient Epic poets, not merely their subject-matter, 
but also their mode of expression and representing objects.^ 

* Hence BiSd^Kuv Spafiarat docere fabulas, 

* Echoea, or brazen vessels were also placed under the seats, and 
so disposed by the most exact and geometrical and harmonic propor- 
tions, as to increase the distinctness and sweetness of the sounds. 
Of the mode in which this was effected we are entirely ignorant. 

* When three characters were on the stage, and a fourth was to 
come on, one of three retired to change his dress and return as the 
fourth personage. * ArisL Poet, x. 

* Haupt, Vorschule zum Studium der Qriechischen Tragiken, Hence 
they used in the dialogue, 1. many epic words and forms of words, as. 
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"The Iambic metre/' observes Aristotle^ was formed for 
the dialogue ; for, of all metres^ it is tbe most colloquial, as 
appears evidently from tbis fact, that our common conver- 
sation freqaently fjBills into Iambic verse." ^ 

^SCHTLUS, whose nmnerous improvements have entitled 
him to the appellation of the Father of Tragedy, was bom 
at Eleosis in Attica (525 b.c.). He made bis first attempt 
at tragic composition 499 B.C. At the battle of Marathon, 
as well as of Salamis, he signalized himself by his bravery; 
and 80 dear to him was his military reputation, that, in the 
inscription which he directed to be engraved on his tomb, 
he calls to witness the field of Marathon, and the " long- 
haired Mede." He appears to have quitted Athens and 
died in Sicily: his residence in that island is attested by 
some Sicilian forms in his extant dramas.^ He is said to 
have composed seventy dramaa; but, exclusive of f rag- 
outs, seven of his tragedies only remain, the titles of which 
are as follow: 1. Prometheus Finctus; 2. Septem contra 
Thebas; ^.Persee; A, Agamemnon ; S^Choephori ;^ 6.£tt- 
"Ww^m; 7,SuppUces. 

The military genius of ^schylus exhibits at onca the 
^ent temperament of the bard. On the stage, as in the 
field, he was equally fiery and impetuous ; and his language, 
mits rugged compounds and multitudinous epithets, appears 
to labour beneath the weight of his conceptions. He does 
Qot aspire to the reputation of an artiste in his profession. 
His characters are delineated by a few powerful strokes ; 

«ivof, aUi, fAOvvoc, kHvoq, QpriKeg, fiecrffOQf roooov, TTpoaffto, a^rig 
?^o5r€, $6iy, ipoQf icoKifjTriQ, ic.r.X. 3. Epic forms of inflection; 
i& the declensions, as — Uprig, yovvara, Sovpl and dopl; datives, in — 
^^h v<Ti, oteri, also roic^€c» tokthov ; and resolutions — voov, ^vpoov, 
"WtTioc, piiOpov : in the conjugations, as — TroXevfUvog, Kriaaag, 
oWffoc, &c. 3. Epic quantities of words — aQavaTOQ, dKafiaTog, &c. 
^Dr.JtfiyV* Ouide to the Greek Tragedians, p. 193. 
*^ Ariitot. Poet, ex. 
Thus irtddpatoct fridaixp-ioi, -TrtSdopoi, iidotrtav, fia, &c. for 
M«T«pffiof , furalxfitot, iierkotpoi, fjLtUiiiiv, ft^rep, &c. Compare Blom- 
Wd,Prem.W»rf. 277. Gloss. 
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his choral odes are immoderate in their length ; and his 
plots are rude and inartificial — ^not multiplying our sym- 
pathies hy a complication of passions and incidents, and, 
therefore, communicating a less intense interest to the 
dSnouement. ^schylus has heen frequently compared to 
Shakespeare ; hut Shakespeare was a more universal and 
perfect man; cheerfulness, no less than terror, was an 
inmate of his hosom. The grandiloquence of ^schylus is 
only rivalled by the boldness of his figures. To him an 
army is a <Mand-wave ;"i dust is a <^ voiceless messenger;"^ 
the boat of Charon is a '^ Theoris untrodden by Apollo ;"^ 
and the griffins are the '< unbarking dogs df Jove/^^ Fond 
of dealing with whatever was vast and superhuman, he 
introduces the Titans on the stage — ^the primeval powers of 
nature — the mammoths of an antediluvian world. Unsatis- 
fied with the limitary deities of Olympus, his imagination 
delights to stray into the world of shadows, and body forth 
that mysterious being, Destiny, before which all other 
powers vanished. Prometheus exults in anticipation of the 
destruction which awaits his oppressor, Jupiter ; and it may 
be observed, in general, that the struggle of human energy 
against the irresistible agency of fate constitutes the moral 
sublime of ancient tragedy. The scenic representations of 
^schylus correspond to the terror inspired by his concep- 
tions. " Even a modem fancy must be torpid that, in 
reading iEschylus, is not electrified by the ghost of ClytSBm- 
nestra rushing in to awaken the Eumenides; and the 
grandeur of terror in spectral agency was certainly never 
made more perfect than where that poet invokes ' the 
slumbering furies, and the sleepless dead.' " 

The compositions of Sophocles exhibit a mind perfectly 
at ease with itself, with all its faculties in harmony — ^the 
imagination and judgment duly attempered. In tragedy, he 

^ Sept. c. Theb. 64. ^ Ibid. 82; on Theoris, see p. 61, ^ Ibid, 856. 
* Prom, Vinct. 828. Compare jB/om/fe/cf* Glossary {Agamemn.) 81. 
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may be said to hold the same rank as Pericles^ his oontem- 
porary, did in statesmanship ; his mind rises superior to 
every subject he undertakes. He may be contrasted, rather 
than compared, with his rival iEschylus. His genius sheds 
a mild steady lustre, rather than daaszles us by flashes of 
fitful radiance. He does not deal with the superhuman and 
gigantesque. His heroes are elevated to the heroic 
standard, but not above it ; they are not placed beyond the 
pale of human sympathies. If pity, as well as terror, be 
one of the instruments by which tragedy works out the 
purification of the passions,* because it presents the objects 
of the passions without the grossness and the violence 
with which they are attended in actual life, then Sophocles 
attains bis object as successfully as ^schylus. The lan- 
guage of Sophocles is never turgid, yet it never sinks 
beneath the dignity of tragedy. But, above all, he excels 
in the construction of his plots. iEschylus can hardly be 
nid to have any plot ; Euripides sometimes anticipates the 
catastrophe in the prologue; but Sophocles exhibits his 
story in just gradations— exciting the interest at the com- 
mencement, and sustaining it throughout. Hence the apt 
propriety of his choral odes, which enchain the attention of 
^ reader to the successive crises of the drama — ^prepare 
the rnddents, and inculcate a pertinent moral.' It has been 
nid that his forte lies in description; and the reader is 
Inferred for instances to his fine description of the Pythian 
games in the Electra ; the distress of Philoctetes in Lem- 
^a; and the praises of Athens in the (Edipus Coloneus. 

Without denymg the peculiar excellences of Euripides — 
the general voice of antiquity seems to have assigned him a 

' AHtt, Poet, c, 6. 
Sophocles nullam scenam, nuUam personam inducit, quae non ad 
<lfUQatia -(Bconomiam pertineat. Chorus ejus nihil intercinit, quod 
^Di Becundum. Horatii praeceptum, proposito conducat et aptd co- 
^^^ttt. Heroas suos, ut pietatis justitiae amantes, imitando proponit, 
*^secu8 sentientes merito supplicio afficit.— Porwn, PrcBlect, p. 8. 
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rank considerably inferior to that of his two rivals. As a 
tragedian, he was indebted, in the opinion of Longinus,' to 
study and elaboration, rather than the original force o£ 
genius. The caustic raillery of Aristophanes has assailed 
every vulnerable point in his literary character. He accuses 
him of degrading the tragic buskin by the introduction ,of 
low and despicable characters, and rendering the language 
of the dialogue too colloquial — contrary to the practice of 
iEschylus and Sophocles, whose diction was strong and 
lofty, abounding in compound words, metaphors and 
epithets. He laughs at the unmeaningness of his choral 
odes, the clumsiness of his prologues, the loquacity of all 
his personages ; and he charges his dramas with an inunoral 
tendency.^ His introduction of philosophy and rhetoric is 
sheer affectation in the eyes of Aristophanes ; though others 
speak of him in high terms, as the *^ philosopher of the 
theatre ;** and Quintilian is equally warm in favour of bis 
oratorical talent and his didactic style — abounding with 
moral apophthegms and reflections.^ He considers him as 
wonderful in working on the passions, particularly in the 
excitement of pity ; and, in this sense, Aristotle looks upon 
him as the most tragic of the poets.^ Longinus speaks of 
him as particularly happy in depicting the passions of love 
and madness ;^ though his love is not characterized by that 
tone of sentiment which has distinguished it since the age of 
chivalry. His portraits of the female sex are altogether 
unfavourable; they are actuated by violent and degrading 
passions. It is supposed that the unhappiness of his own 
domestic relations inspired him with an antipathy for women ; 
but the poet defends himself on the ground that he copied 
faithfully from nature. 

* XV. 3. 6; xl. 2. 3.4. 

' Ran, 836. 1060. 944. 1067. 942. 1195. 763. 950. 847. 1002. 
Pac. 146. 526. 

^ In sermoiie — magis accedit oratorio generi ; et sententiis densus, 
et in iis, quae a sapientibus tradita sunt, psene ipsis par ; et in dicendo 
et respondendo, cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, compa- 
randus, — Quint. Inst Or. z. 1. 

* Arist, Poet. 26. * Longin. xv. 3. 
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Though tragedy and real life are separated by a wide gulf, 
the old comedy was the reflected image of its scenes, or 
rather, a mirror in which reality and its image were beheld 
in rapid alternation and succession. Though the aim of 
comedy, as explained by Aristophanes, was to make men 
better in the state,' to admonish and instruct adults,^ and 
to attack the most elevated individuals f yet it never lost 
sight of its original destination, which was to ridicule passing 
occorrences.^ Constant allusions were made to the trans- 
actions of real life — the personal appearance of living cha- 
racters was imitated, and they were sometimes introduced- 
under their real names. The plot of the piece was a se- 
condary consideration ; and in the parabasis, or the address 
of the chorus to the spectators (in which the connexion with 
the drama was almost imperceptible), the chorus, in refer- 
ence to some object of real life, instructed, admonished, or 
censured the citizens, and thereby endeavoured to perform 
its vocation, viz. to inculcate principles beneficial to the 
state. 

The comic muse of Aristophanes particularly levels her 
shafts against demagogues who guided the helm of the state, 
or were invested with public offices. He describes, with 
the convincing energy of truth, especially in the KnighiSy the 
fetructive nature of demagogy in general, the facilities it 
afforded to bad men to rise into power and eminence, its 
<^pHcity and adulation, the intrigues and cabals it employed 
to deceive the people, and above all its peculations and em- 
bezzlements. Eucrates, the vender of flax and tow, the 
cattle-dealer Lysicles, Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker, and, 
*hove all, the worthless Cleon,^ successively writhed under 
the lash of his satire. Neither does he spare the demus 
Itself. He proposes to purify and strengthen the citizenship 
^y expelling from it all worthless characters, and supplying 

' Ariitoph. Ran. 1009, 1010. « Ibid. 1054. 

^Arittoph. Pac. 751, 752. * 'E| afid^rje (TKiofifiaTa, 

'SeeHif^. p.no^e. 
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their places with the more deserving among the new citi- 
xens. He deprecates the frequent meetings of the popular 
assembly — ^the foolbh manner in which they demeaned them- 
selvesy their indulgence in invective and abuse, love of in- 
novation and subservience to the demagogues. Innumerable 
complaints of the military profession, and the plan of opera- 
tions, are contained in the Peace ; whilst advice, as to the 
best mode of carrying on the war and administering the 
public revenue, is given in the Frogs. Neither, in his cha- 
racter of censor morttm, does he forget the foibles, or even 
the personal defects of those whose way of life was cha- 
racterized by profligacy or folly.' The sensual coarseness of 
Aristophanes was as much the fault of his age as the poet ; 
and this may be ascribed to the rigid seclusion of women from 
society among the Greeks. '^ As I cannot," says Schlegel, 
<< but recognize the richest development of almost all the 
qualities of a poet in Aristophanes, in the exercise of his 
art, but capable of being considered in many points of view, 
and susceptible of almost every variety of form, so I am 
amazed whenever I read him, at the extraordinary qualifica- 
tions which, from the nature of his works, his spectators 
must have had."^ 

' These brief remarks on Comedy have been condensed from 
Wachtmuth, vol i. p. 203 — 227. 
' LectUTU on Dramatic Art and Literature, vol. i. p. 238. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF GREECE TILL THE HEROIC AGE. 

Barly Grecian History'-Pelasgi^Hellenes— Foreign CoUmiea^Heroes 

— Argonautic Expedition, S^c. 

With respect to the ancient inhabitants of Greece, we 
bave no historical notices now extant, unless we should apply 
the term to the mythical traditions of a later period. In 
this pomt of view, the early history of Greece is much more 
obscure and deficient than that of many other ancient na- 
tions. We meet with no hereditary caste of priests here, 
as ve do in Egypt, who were commissioned to register public 
events — the poems on the foundations of cities' have perished 
—the works of the ancient chroniclers' have passed away, 
whilst Homer alone gives us occasional glimpses into the 
mysteries of the elder time.' The first period of Grecian 

' Kriwcf (from icri^w, condo), termed by Dion. Hal, iirix<^/ota< 
ypafai, or " topographical writings." 

Aoyoypd0oi {XoyoQ and ypd<fKi)f scribo.) Cadmus, Hecatsus, &c. 
Thucydides, in his introduction to the Peloponnesian war, has 
P'en us a rapid outline of early Grecian history, and particularly that 
which is connected with naval affairs. He ascribes its uncertainty to 
^5 carelessness with which traditions are handed down from gener- 
^on to genetation ; the majority have no aptitude for the vigorous 
mvestigation of truth— e^ri Td iroXfia fiaXKov rplirovrai (i. 20). 

F 
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history extends from the earliest mythical traditions to the 
Trojan war (1200 b. c). 

The earliest traditions, however, contain no allusion 
to the immigration and settlement of trihes from other 
countries, hut evidently consider the inhabitants of any 
particular district as its aboriginal inhabitants (Autoch- 
thones^)* That Greece was peopled from Asia Minor) 
can hardly admit of a doubt ; for nature herself appears to 
have pointed out the way to Thrace' and Greece over the 
Hellespont, the Thracian Bosphorus, and the cluster 
of islands which stud the JEgean, The Pelasgi are the 
oldest Greek tribe with which we are acquainted, and were 
spread almost over the whole of Greece, from Thessaly to 
the extreme point of the Peloponnesus, as well as the islands 
of Asia Minor, and the coasts of the Hellespont as far as 
Mycale. They had small states in the Peloponnesus, 
Bodotia, Attica, the islands Samothrace, Lemnos, and Crete. 
Hence, in all those places, we meet with similar names of 
mountains, rivers, and cities. — Olympus, Ida, Inachus, Al- 
pheus, Achelous, Argos (which signifies *pl8dn'), Larissa, 
&c. Their most ancient seat appears to have been in Epirus, 
around the oracle of Dodona, which was their great point of 
reunion, as Delphi was afterwards of the Hellenes.* 

The Pelasgi could not have been altogether barbarous, 
subsisting merely by fishing and hunting, as is commonly 
represented. Tradition speaks of states that were founded 
by them, as Argos (2130 A. m.), Sicyon (1850), Arcadia, 
&c. ; and the so-called Cyclopaean'* walls or structures 

Again the poets exaggerated everything according to the principles of 
their art, and the chroniclers paid more regard to what was pleasing to 
the ears than to truth (i. 21). 

* AvrbQy xQbiv, terra. Literally, " sprung from the earth." 

* A lively intercourse was doubtless kept up at this period between 
Thrace and Asia Minor. Herod, i. 35, 73, 94 ; vii. 91. sq. 

* Kr'ebel, see Horn. II. ir. 1.234. The Selli, or priests, are here 
represented as cLviirroTrodtQt xa/xaicvvac, " with unwashed feet," 
" lying on the ground." There was another Dodona in Thessaly. 

* "The most ancient specimen of Cyclopic walling is found at 
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{larissa), are undeniable specimens of their mechanical 
genius. The language of the Pelasgi, ^hich Herodotus 
calls a barbarous language (i. 57), though, perhaps, in refe- 
rence to its rude simplicity rather than its foreign character, 
was the common root of the Greek and Latin. The inven- 
tion of the goad — the yoking of oxen to the plough — the 
art of measuring land, are all ascribed to the Pelasgi ; their 
gods are the deities of the mountain and field ; and in their 
cbara«ter of * tillers of the ground,* we may find the most ap- 
propriate explanation of their name.' 

Passing over the other Greek tribes of less importance, 
we shall direct our attention, for a moment, to the Hellenic 
'^^^ which eventually overspread the whole of Greece. 
When Hellen and his sons had acquired power in Phthiotis, 
Md Jed out their dependants by way of aid to other cities, 
conversation made the use of this name (Hellenes) become 
much more frequent among the several people, though it 
was long before it so prevailed as to become the general 
appellation of them all.'' 

Of the three most important branches — the lonians, 
Dorians, and Achseans — ^the last became so powerful that 

Tyrinthus, near Mycens. The doorway, called the Gate of the Lions 
*t Mycenae, is built, according to Dodwell, Clarke, and others, exactly 
ijke the remains of Stonehenge." — Enq/c. Brit. Art. Architecturb. 
"The Pelasgi constructed these walls by means of a caste of miners ; 
*nd as the lamp which the miners carried with them (attached pro- 
^ly to the forehead) may be considered as their only eye, hence the 
tradition of the Cyclopes."— -Iftr*. i. 198. 

' Pelasgi (irsXw, versoTf and 'Apyog or dypbg, ager'). Homer 
speab of the Pelasgi as ' divine,* an epithet hardly suitable for barba- 
n^ns. Some consider the " name Pelasgi a general name, like that 
^ Saxons, Franks, or Alemanni ; but that each of the Pelasgian tribes 
^ t name peculiar to itself." 

' {Thuc. 1. i. 3.) The noble families at Delphi, from which4the five 
leading priests were selected, were descended from Deucalion, the 
father of Hellen. As the Olympic games, whose judges were Helle- 
oodics, and Sparta, whose army was furnished with officers bearing a 
similar title, stand in intimate connection with Delphi, no name 
could appear more appropriate for the united Greek nation than that 
of HeUenes; and the importance of the national oracle at Delphi might 
^▼e contributed much to render it current. 

f2 
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Homer, who, as Thucydides remarks (i. 3), has no general 
name for the whole nation, commonly distinguishes tkt 
trihe from the others — ^the '< Panhellenes and the Achae- 
ans.'*' The Hellenes of Homer are particularly the ioba- 
hitants of Thessaly, the Myrmidons who followed Achilles; 
but the expression, Panhellenesj proves that even then the 
name had begun to receive a general application.^ The 
Hellenes may be considered as a warrior race, rising up in 
the midst of rural communities — they draw their cavalry 
from the plains of Thessaly — ^the « horse-breeding Argos' ; 
and the employment of chariots in battle is the distinctive 
feature of their mode of warfare, until it " sunk before the 
overpowering Doric hoplites" — the renowned phalanx. 
Upon the renewal of the Olympic games^ (888 b. c), the 
national name of Hellenes was assumed in contradistinction 
to foreigners or barbarians. The Pelasgi became amalga- 
mated with the conquerors, or emigrated to Italy, and 
the various isles; and the conflict of the two races is 
veiled under the tradition of the Titans fighting against the 
gods. Hence it appears how faintly the line of demarcation 
must be drawn between the Pelasgi and the Hellenes. The 
Aborigines, who kept themselves unmixed in Thrace, Asia 
Minor, and the Islands, preserved the ancient name of Pe- 
lasgi till the period of the Persian wars, being easily recog- 
nized by their rude dialect and barbarous manners ; all the 
rest were amalgamated under the national name of Hellenes.* 

> UavkWrivEQ KarAxaioi {II. p, 530). (Cf. Hes. Op. 826). Homer 
calls them Acfumns, Danai, Argives, but the name Greeks, TpaiKoi, 
which occurs even in the Parian marbles, and was derived from the 
Pelasgic Graicus (in Italy), ultimately obtained the ascendancy. " By 
the term Panhellenes, Homer designates Thessaly and Central Greece, 
and by the " Achceans" Peloponnesus, or " Hellas and Argos."— 

2 Heeren's Political Sketch of the History of Greece, p. 38. 

' Herod, v. 32. 

* This deduction is evident from the valuable prefece or intro- 
duction of Thucydides, and agrees with the notices of Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Dionysius Halicam. Homer, as Thucydides remarks 
(i. 3), has not made use of the term "barbarians," because the name 
** Hellenes'" did not yet exist as a national and distinctive title. " The 
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No one, who looks at the map for a moment, can doubt 
tfaat Greece, by its command of the Mediterranean Sea, was 
admirably situated for carrying on an intercourse with the 
more civilized iniiabitants of the ancient world. On the 
way to Phcenicia and Asia Minor, one island almost 
toucbed another. The shores of Egypt, which so long ap- 
peared to the Greek as the country of marvels and mysteries, 
were at no great distance. Though the period at which we 
may fix the arrival of the foreign colonies, is carried far 
beyond the limits of authentic history, yet that such events 
did occur, is not merely a matter of tradition, but is sap- 
ported by the testimony of existing monuments. 

Tbe first foreign colony which arrived in Attica is 
supposed to have come about 1550 b. c. under the direc- 
tion of Cecrops, from Sais in Lower Egypt.* The Phosni- 
cian» colony, under the conduct of Cadmus (see Geog. Ch. V. ), 
appears to have fixed its head-quarters at the Boeotian 
Thebes, whilst the Peloponnesus received its quota of emi- 
grants under the leadership of Pelops. The islands betwixt 
Greece and Phoenicia were almost entirely overspread by 
emigrants from the latter. The favourable situation of 
Crete, midway between Greece and Egjrpt, will account for 
its early civilization. 

The leaders of these foreign colonies not only became 

Pdasp were called by the Athenians (that is, after their mixture) 
TtXapyot, storks, on account of their frequent removals from place to 
piace."^S<ra6o, ix. p. 273. Ed. Casaubon, rroXvirXavov iOvos, W — 
"The natives of Egypt gave the appellation of Barbar to the rude and 
Jjavilized tribes in their vicinity."— Herod, ii. 168. The word bar- 
D^an was at first employed only to designate an un-Grecian harshness 
eflanguage.— S«ra6o, 14. 662. 

Hermann says that Cecrops occurs first in connection with Egypt 
•nHusebius, then in Tzetzes, Suidas, and so on.-— Polii.Antiq, p. 179. 

The Greeks first mention the Phoenicians about the time of Ina- 
cn«8,kingof Argos (1856 b. c.).* Herodotus says of them, "They 
carried Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise, and visited all countries, 
^ amongst others Argos, which at that time was superior to all the 
^ in Greece (i. 2)." A testimony well worthy of attention for this 
^^J period.— ifrte6«i. 

b3 
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princes themseWes, but they made the regal power heredi- 
tary in their families. Thus Pandion, ^geus, Theseus, the 
earliest kings of Attica> were all descended from Cecrops, 
From the Phcenician Cadmus, we track the destinies of the 
race in the misfortunes of those " favourites of the Tragic 
Muse,'' Laius, CEdipus, Eteocles, and Polynices. Descending 
the line of Pelops, we meet with the house of the Atridae, 
whose fame, in the persons of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
has been immortalized by Homer; whilst the tragedians 
have done justice to their misfortunes, and those of their 
descendants. 

Amongst the heroes of this early period, we may par- 
ticularly mention Hercules,^ who appears to have united 
in himself the actions of several distinct heroes. Perseus, 
the son of Jupiter and Danae, and Theseus, who delivered 
Attica from the tribute to the Minotaur, can hardly be 
passed over in silence. Minos, king of Crete, distinguished 
himself by delivering the sea-coasts and islands from pi- 
rates; and has also left us the first example of a well- 
ordered state. He was the first, says Thucydides, who esta- 
blished a navy: He ruled over the Cyclades, and colonized 
many islands — expelling the Carians and introducing his 
own sons as governors. For, in ancient times, robbery and 
piracy were as prevalent among the Greeks as the barbarians, 
particularly among the islanders and the inhabitants of the 
coast. The ancient poets every where represent those out 
at sea as inquiring of each other whether they were pirates ; 
the inquiry exciting neither shame on the one hand, nor 
reproach on the other. This system of robbery extended 
also to the continent. And even at this day we find that 
the practice of going armed,^ in the common intercourse of 

life, still prevails among the Locri Ozolae, ^tolians, Acar- 

• 

* Hkc arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces attigit igneas. Hor. Od. iii. 3, 

^ ^^drjpo<l>opti(y9ai, — Thuq/d. i. 5, 
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uanlans, &c. — a relic and a memento of the usages which 
formerly existed in Greece. 

Among artists, Daedalus so far excelled in statuary that 
tradition ascribed to him the power oi making his statues to 
walk. He was most probably the inventor of sails ; and 
hence originated the story about the wings by which he was 
enabled to steer his flight out of Crete, ^sculapius and 
Chiron practised the healing art; while Orpheus, Linus, 
and Musaeus sang the origin of the gods and the world, and 
celebrated the achievements of Grecian heroes. Traditions, 
poems, myths, constitute among the Greeks, as well as 
among other ancient nations, the historical resources of this 
period ; with this difference, that while other nations have 
adulterated history with physical, astronomical, and religious 
myths, the Greeks have introduced real historical personages 
and dates into their mythology. — In Homer, in Hesiod, and 
in the echo of the Argonautic singers that have come down 
to us, we meet with the most interesting information con- 
cerning the condition, the manners, and the relations of 
ancient Greece.^ 

Amongst the enterprises of that period, we would par- 
ticularly mention the Argonautic expedition (1250 B.C.?) 
conducted by Jason, and participated in by Hercules, Or- 
pheus, Admetus, Peleus, Theseus, Amphion, Esculapius, 
Castor and Pollux, &c. Starting from the Thessalian lolcus, 
in a fifty-oared galley, the Argonauts' sailed along the 

* Rotteck, vol. i. p* 247, 248. The Argonautica and other works, 
ascribed to Orpheus, are of a much later age ; Fabricii Bibliotheca 
Graca, vol. i. p. 120. At Samothrace the Argonauts were initiated 
into the mysteries. 

' Hitherto the chiefs or leaders of tribes had been engaged only 
in acts of mutual hostility. This was the Brazen Age described by 
Hesiod, 'Epy, ic. r. X. V. 142 — 155. But Hesiod marks a change of 
manners, in which the martial spirit was illuminated by the brighter 
^rtues of juBtice and humanity. This change occurred between the 
expedition of the Argonauts and the siege of Thebes, since the latter 
was the firat exploit in which this new race of men, 'juster and 
moreyaliant/ ykvog dtKaiortpov kcu dpeiov,yrere engaged. *Ejoy. i. v. 
155—165. 
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coasts of Greece, round the Peloponnesas, through the 
Cyclades into the ^gean Sea ; and from thence through the 
straits into the Euxine, to Colchis (now Mingrelia), ue. 
almost to the extreme point of the Black Sea. The voyage 
was probahlj undertaken as much through the spirit of 
adventure or commerce, as the tradition about the Golden 
Fleece ; for we find that the Argonautic city, Orchomenus, 
on the lake Copais, attained to commercial pre-eminence at 
this period. The expedition of the seven Argive chiefs 
against Thebes^ is another chivalrous undertaking of this 
period (1225 P), and brings us into more immediate contact 
with the heroic age, whose character we shall delineate, as 
depicted to us by Homer in the Iliad, which describes the 
battles before Troy (Ilium), and the Odyssey, which describes 
the wanderings and adventures of Ulysses {Odysseus) — ^two 
inexhaustible sources from which succeeding poets and artists 
have derived materials for their representations. The Heroic 
Age may be considered as reaching from Inachus to the 

conquests of the Heraclidse. 

• 

* This undertaking forms the subject-matter of iEschylus's play, 
'ETrrd kiri OritaQ, Septem contra Thehas. Six of the chiefs fell in 
the contest ; but it was renewed by their sons {Epigoni)^ and after e 
ten years* war (1215?) Thersander, son of Polynices, obtained the 
dominion. The war of the Thebans and Argives forms the subject of 
the Thebais of Statius. In the first contest we meet with Adrastus, 
king of Argos, Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, Parthenopseus, &c. ; 
and in the second Alcmseon, Thersander, Polydorus, and Thesimenes, 
are the most conspicuous. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 



Form of Oovemment — Labours of A^ricultwe-^Domestic Arts—State 
of Society— Grecian States — Early Heroes. 

The civilization of the Heroic Age,' when contrasted with 
that of the Felasgi, may he considered as a great step in 
the progress of social improvement. In the time of the 
Trojan war we meet with no example of a repuhlic. A king 
stands at the head of every state, who derives his " glory'* 
fro.m Jupiter,^ and to whom the other heroes are subordinate, 
for the ** government of many' brings no advantage . " Though 
these heroes or nobles are elevated far above the people, for 
their progenitors are represented as the sons of gods, yet 
they are not separated from them as a distinct caste. They 
are distinguished by their superior accomplishments, their 

' The ancients distinguish the history of the Greeks into three 
periods — ^the uncertain {ddrjXov), which extended to the flood of 
Deucalion (1503 b.c.) — the fabulous {fivOiKbv), which terminated 
with the introduction of the Olympiads (776 b.c.) — and the historical 
[iiTTopiKdv), reaching to the subjugation of Greece. The heroes are 
placed in the fabulous period ; thus the heroic and the fabulous age are 
STnonymous. — Before the Olympic era came into use, writers generally 
reckoned by generations, of which three went to a century, according 
to Herod, ii. 142 ; but other authors vary more or less, "nmseus was 
the first who reduced all the various modes of reckoning to the com- 
patation by Olympiads, 260 b.c. Polyb. xii. 12. The more sensible 
among the Greeks did not attempt to trace their chronology beyond 
the invasion of the Heraclidae (1 104 b.c.) Clinton, on the other hand, 
has lately defined the period of historical certainty to commence with 
the usurpation of Pisistratus. Vol. ii. Introd. pp. iii. — vii. 

* ScifTrrovxot j3a<TiXac* Sceptre-bearing kings, Horn, Their rule 
was not despotic, but modified by laws and customs Kard vdftovQ re 
<ai IBivfio-bs frarpiov^. Dion. Hal. v. 74. 

' OifK dyaObv TroXvKoipavia* iXq Koipavoq Itxrta, Horn. II. ii. 204, 

f3 
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skill in warlike exercises, their personal prowess, and their 
superior wealth. A primitive mark of distinction was, 
that the nobility resided in the citadel, and the lower class 
in the country; hence their denomination demus* The 
king was supreme judge, as well as priest,' yet the admini- 
stration of justice^ was sometimes committed to an assembly 
of elders.' 

Matters of general interest are debated,^ first in a 
council of the chiefs and elders, and then in an assembly of 
the people. Yet, striking enough, we meet with no instance 
in Homer of any popular decisions binding the king: 
Agamemnon sets himself far above them.^ The general 
assemblies of the people had no other object than to ascer- 
tain the public voice. They were summoned only to hear, 
not to decide : if a factious voice arose, like that of Thersites, 
it was at once silenced by vigorous measures.^ Even the 
right of giving counsel belonged only to a few select nobles/ 
who formed the circle next around the monarch under the 
titles of princes, chiefs, or elders.^ As kings are the chief, 
yet accountable guardians of the people, they are termed 
" shepherds of the people" — the kingly being beautifully 
compared with the pastoral office. The people expressed 
their acquiescence by acclamation, and not by voting f y^ 
the popular voice is not to be despised. ^^ As the king 
received a larger share of booty, he was enabled to invite 
the nobles to his table ; for hospitality was a sacred duty. 
We meet with no ruling priesthood, although the " seers" 
and " diviners " may be traced up to a very early period-— 

* Every meal (of which there were three in the day dpicrov, dtivvov, 
Sdpiros) was accompanied with a sacrifice, and a libation. 

' AUrf and ^efiiQ, rights, human and divine. 

3 Tepovvia. The " fear of the avenging gods" plays a conspicuous 
part in Grecian mythology, and was probably cultivated by poets and 
legislators as a bulwark against violence and passion. 

* As among the Germans. Tac. Germ. 11. 

* Horn. II. i. 21. « Ibid. ii. 211—277. 

' BovXtj — fi£ya9v[ib)v — yBpovrtav* Horn, II. ii. 63, Cf. v. 79. 
« "Hy^ropec ^dk fiidovTig. » //. xii. 213. »° Ibid. xiv. 239. 
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and* their offices were partly hereditary.^ Even after the 
aboEion of the regal government, the princely nobility, 
transmitted from the heroic age, formed a privileged class, 
as the Codridae or Medontidae in Athens , the Neleidae in 
Miletus; the Penthilidae in Mitylene; the BacchiadaB in 
Corinth ; the AleuadaB in Thessaly, &c. 

The idea of security appears every where to attach 
itself to property ; at least, we find the boundaries of landed 
property fixed by measurement, or designated by stones. 
Homer describes to us the various labours of farming, 
ploughing both with oxen and mules, sowing, reaping, bind- 
ing the sheaves, and treading out the corn by oxen on the 
threshing floor. Neither does he omit to mention the cul- 
ture of the grape, the tilling of gardens, and the various 
duties of herdsmen.^ We see every where abundance of 
tie precious metals — ^glittering in domestic utensils as well 
as in the accoutrements of the hero. Yet, notwithstanding 
tbis abundance, we meet with no mention of coined money. 
"Gkucus's armour is worth one hundred oxen, and Diomed's 
nine;" and the wealth of individuals is estimated by the 

^ Kriebd, The office of priest, which Homer mentions among the 
^MttjThradans, and iEtolians, includes a care for the temple, altars, 
uui votive offerings — supplications, in the name of the people, to the 
gods, and the annunciation, as well as the application, of the means 
by which their anger might be appeased. Thus, from the words of 
Achilles, dyt dri riva fidvTiv kpeiofiev rj iep^a i} Kai oveipoTroXov, it 
appears that the Grecian camp was by no means destitute of priests. 
As the gift of the " seer" is conferred by Apollo, the senses become 
more acute, and the power of comprehension is strengthened. Hence 
Calchas had brought the ships to Troy, every where finding the best, 
the proper way ^v Sid fiavroavvriVf rriv oi irope ^oi€og 'AttoXXwv. 
HcDcehe understands the true cause of Apollo's anger ; for the nature 
of his art consists in " understanding the past, present, and future." 
And that this is the province of an elevated internal sense, is clear from 
* passage in Hesiod: Jupiter has given strength to the ^Eacidae, under- 
standing to the Amythaonidae (^vovv d' ' AfivQaovidais) , riches to the 
Adrita. The mention of the Amythaonidai would be without mean- 
ing if they were not meant as a family of " seers." See AUgemeine 
^ieralur Zeitung, No. 154. 1833. 

The reader need only turn to the description of the figures on the 
shield of Achilles. Horn. II. xviii. 540, 
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number of tbeir cattle.^ Tribute is paid, therefore/ to 
the king in kindy who lived, however, for the most part, 
upon the produce of the domain^ assigned to him* This 
was cultivated by the captives taken in war, of whoni a 
considerable number were always bestowed upon the 
general. 

The art of weaving appears to have been practised ex- 
tensively ; though, perhaps, it was not carried to the same 
perfection as in Egypt or Sidon. At least, the most beau- 
ful garments were imported from these countries ;* but this 
might probably be owing to their superiority in the art 
of dyeing. The character of woman appears considerably 
elevated ;* at least, if we may form our judgment from those 
of Andromache and Penelope, Nausicaa, and even Helen, 
as delineated by Homer. In this respect the Greek stands 
between the East and the West. Although he was never 
wont, like the Germanic nations, to revere women as beings 
of a higher order, he did not, like the Asiatic, imprison 
them by troops in a harem.^ There is a decorum and 
solemnity pervading the intercourse of private life, and even 
the forms of colloquial language. Again, the sanctity of 

* Some have imagined that the Povq of Homer was a coin stamped 
with the image of an ox. But in a well-known passage, Homer, after 
mentioning other articles with which they purchased wine, adds, 
avTOitri PoifftTi, "with oxen themselves." Talents of gold are indeed 
mentioned by Homer, but only as prizes for combatants, or dedications 
in temples. Gillies^ ch. i. note. We may observe that nummits, numus 
(both of which occur in inscriptions), as well as vd/xitTfia coined money, 
are derived from vofioQ, law ; for the law alone confers upon them 
their value. The Etruscans had no o ; so vofiog nummus, IpoffKoirog 
haruspex. Rom. Ant. p. 31, note a. 

* Tc/Aci/oc (from rsfivw), the "cut," or portion of ground. 

* Horn. 11. vi. 280. On the Tyrian purple {Tyria dibapha) see 
Rom. Ant, p. 318, note d. 

* The poems of Homer retrace the most perfect image of domestic 
felicity. There is, perhaps, no other language that can express without 
circumlocution, what the Greeks meant by SpkirTpa (rpk(pio, nutrio), 
the obligations of children to repay the maintenance, the education, 
and the tender cares of their parents. Oillies, ch. ii. 

* Heeren, p. 82. 
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• 

hospitality and respect for suppliants were sufficient to 
protect the individual.' 

A certain nobleness of sentiment displays itself even 

in the scenes of war. Nowhere does the great national 

struggle of this period exhibit to us the cruelties which not 

nnfrequently stain the military history of more polished 

nations. The influence of religion was directed against the 

wild excesses of a sanguinary temper. Thus Tydeus lost 

for ever the protection of his adored Minerva by a single 

act of savage ferocity. Hands, stained in the blood even 

of honourable warfare, could not, till purified by lustration, 

be employed in* the most ordinary functions of religious 

worship.' Ideas of a jus gentium^ or * international law,* 

already prevail. Reverence for the herald could suspend 

the severest conflict ; Hector and Ajax part reconciled after 

an undecided contest ; treaties are concluded, and the slain 

are given back for ransom.'* 

In the times immediately preceding the Trojan war, 
the division of races, and their corresponding territories, 
was quite as great, if not greater, than in their later history. 
Thus the rich country of Thrace reckons up ten states ; and 
in Greece Proper, we meet with the Boeotians, Minyans, 
Phocians, Locrians, ^tolians, and Athenians,^ as so many 
distinct communities — followed by the islands of Euboea and 
Salamis, each under its own leaders. The Peloponnesus 
also comprises the kingdoms of Argos, Mycenae, Sparta, 
Pylus, Elis, and Arcadia. The islands Ithaca, Zacynthus 

' So we are told that all strangers and beggars come from Jupiter. 
Od. xiv. 56. The customary duties of civility are defined by the pre- 
ose voice of the gods. The king of the Phseacians does not detain 
Ulysses longer than he chooses, lest he should offend the gods. Od. viii. 
Outlaws during their exile, and suppliants are supposed to be under 
the special protection of Jupiter (Zevf ^v^tog, iKtrrioioQ.) 

* Gillies J c. 2. The ferocity in actual combat may be accounted for, 
partly by the warriors buckling so closely with their antagonists. 

* 'Airoiva. II. i. 13 ; x. 380. 

* Aiffiog *A9rivai<av. II. ii. The term demos, being applied only to 
the Athenians in the catalogue of Homer, is supposed to be used in 
reference to the popular nature of their government. 
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(Zante), Cephallene, and a portion of Epiras, form the 
kingdom of Ulysses.* Amongst all these states, Thessaly 
and the kingdom of the Pelopids are by far the most power- 
ful. The cities are built on well-chosen and convenient 
sites, with regular streets,' and encompassed with gates and 
walls; whilst the residences of the chiefs are large and 
spacious. 

Greece, during its early history, appears to have been 
infested with numberless marauders — '^ men," says Plutarch, 
^* of uncommon strength, dexterity, and swiftness, who used 
these natural gifts to no good purpose, and esteemed the 
praises of equity, fair dealing, and benevolence, to proceed 
from faintness of heart, and dread of injury.'' By the 
extirpation of these lawless banditti, the earliest heroes, as 
Hercules, Tydeus, and Meleager, appear to have acquired 
their renown. These exploits, however, were merely of a 
local character; but the undertaking of Theseus against 
Crete, the union of the seven heroes against Thebes, and, 
above all, the Argonautic expedition to the eastern shores 
of the Euxine, infused into the Greeks the love of mih- 
tary adventure. Heroic institutions, we may remark, were 
ascribed to the states without the limits of Greece, and, 
perhaps, with the exception of the Laestrygonians, Sintiaos; 
and a few inhospitable princes, like Echetus, Busiris, &c.i 
the remaining population of the earth was collected within 
an heroic circle ; nay, even fabulous nations, the Abii, or 
Macrobii, Hippomolgi, Ethiopians, and Hyperboreans were 
raised above the Greeks themselves.' 

* We may observe that neighbouring communities, in adjusting 
their boundaries, appealed, through succeeding ages, to the poems of 
Homer as the approved and legal standard. Plut. in Solon. 

' EvpvdyvLa ttoXiq* Horn. 

• The ^difference in language was indeed observed (Kapwv j3ap^«- 
po^tovitiv* II, ii. 867} ; but the idea of the barbarian quality was not 
definitely expressed. fVachsmuth, vol.i. pp. 142, 143. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TROJAN WAR AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

COLONIES. 

Trojan War — Ilium — Grecian Armament— Battles before Troy— Con- 
ieqtiences of the War — Return of the Heraclida— Foreign Colonies-^ 
Geography of Homer, 

The Trojan war was the first national undertaking in 
tte Heroic Age, which united all the kings and leaders of 
the various Greek tribes in the prosecution of one common 
object (1194 — 1184 b.c.?). As the territories of Aga- 
memnon extended over the greater part of the Peloponnesus ;' 
we see a reason, independent of his being more intimately 
connected with the cause of the quarrel (by his relationship 
to Menelaus') vrhy the first rank should be unanimously 
accorded to the leader of the Achaeans. It is evident, from 
the temporary defection of Achilles, that Agamemnon is 
acting merely as the generalissimo^ of the united forces, and 
that he possesses no power to compel the obedience of any 
chief who may choose to be refractory. Next to Agamem- 
non we may rank Achilles, followed by Ulysses, Diomed, 
Menelaus, Ajax the Telamonian, and Ajax the son of 

' Compare II. 1. 281. Where his preeminence is ascribed to his 
extensive sway — sirtl 7r\s6vt<T<nv dvdaau, 

' Helen, the daughter of Leda, and the Spartan king, Tyndarus, and 
the wife of Menelaus, brother of Agamemnon, was carried away by 
Puis, son of Priam, king of Troy. But we must recollect that the 
primary cause of the war was the desire of revenge in the Pelopidae 
upon the Teucri, or Dardani, on account of the expulsion of their 
progenitor, Pelops. Hereditary feuds existed, in fact, between the two 
iiouses. Paris was not the only hero guilty of abduction. Perseus 
bad carried off the African Medusa ; Jason, Medea of Colchis ; Theseus, 
the Amazon Antiope ; Hercules, Megara, lole, Deianira, &c. 

' 'kva^ dvdp&v, Horn. Tutv tote dovdfiti icpovx^v 'f- "^^ ^• 
Thuc. i. 9. 
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OilcuS) Idomencus, Nestor, &c. On the side of the Tro- 
jans, Hector, iEneas, and Antenor, distinguished themselves 
most during the siege. ^ 

The great and powerful city of Troy or Ilium was situated 
on the north-western point of Asia Minor ; its sway bad 
extended over the opposite coasts of Thrace, and its allies, 
as well as suhjects, were numerous.. Thus in the ranks of 
the Trojan army, which musters 50,000 strong, we meet 
with Paphlagonians, Mysians, Lydians, Carians, &c., and 
even with the distant Ethiopians. As the Trojans belonged 
to the family of the Pelasgi, hence they are connected witb 
the Greeks, both in language' and in manners. They 
worship the same deities with the Greeks : — Jupiter, Pallas, 
Venus, and Apollo. Neither can we assume that Greek 
names were merely transferred to them ; for we meet with 
no example in Homer of Trojan divinities standing opposed 
to the Greek. 

Against this powerful kingdom the united princes, under 
the command of Agamemnon, undertook their famous ex- 
pedition, with 1186 ships, and about 100,000 men, according 
to the poetical catalogue of Homer. The ships had hsUf- 
decks,^ and stones for their anchors ; each contained from 
50 to 1 20 men, who acted in the capacity of rowers as well 
as soldiers.* They also brought with them war-chariots, in 

I As the princely office required strength in action, as well ^ 
council, we see why Achilles, during the life-time of his father, Peleus, 
is considered as the prince of the Myrmidons ; why Hector is a more 
prominent figure than Priam ; and Nestor, who is still capable of 
bearing arms, is held up to admiration as an extraordinary aged prince; 
whereas Laertes, the father of Ulysses, lives despised in the country- 
Od. i. 190. Wachtmuth, vol. i. p. 124. 

* We remark in Homer examples of an ancient language— the /««' 
guage of the Oods, whilst the Pelasgi themselves are termed "divine" 
(t. e. ancient). — Kriebel. 

* nXoTa— rw iraXaitf rp6ir^ XyoTiKtanpov vrapiaKevafffikva* The 
vessels being built, according to the old fashion, more for piracy.— 
Thuc, i. 10. Navigation, however, was still in its infancy, and it was 
a constant rule with mariners firj vfXayi^Hv^—Strabo, i. p. 82. 

* Aireplrat— leai fidxifioi iravrtgy as is evident from the ships of 
Philoctetes, for he converted all who laboured at the oar (irpoaicwyovc) 
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which the leaders and heroes fought ; for as yet they had 
no cavalry. Having procured a favourable wind by the 
meditated sacrifice of Iphigenia, they set sail from Aulis 
in BoBotia for the opposite coast of Troy. As their land- 
ing here, however, was contested, they haul their light 
vessels on shore ; each tribe ranges itself in ranks, erects 
tents for itself, and the whole camp is surrounded with a 
ditch. Agamemnon subsequently adopts the advice of Nes- 
tor,' and marshals his army according to their respective 
clans or families, in order that they might derive from each 
other mutual assistance and encouragement. 

On meeting with such determined resistance from the 
Trojans, the Greeks, pressed by want, commence incursions 
into the neighbouring districts (in which incursions Achilles 
himself destroys twelve cities), and at the same time culti- 
vate the rich vales of the Chersonese,' in order to procure 
subsistence. This is favourable to the continuance of the 
war.5 Afterwards they return to the attack of the city, and 
many violent battles ensue, in which the heroes on both 
sides single out each other for personal encounter. Clubs,^ 
slings, bows, javelins, and even large stones, in case of 
necessity, constitute their armour for offence ; whilst their 
defensive consists of long shields, helmets, breast-plates, 
and greaves of brass for their legs. The troops advance in 
close lines, and the leaders or van-fighters^ generally decide 

into archers.— 7%ttcy£i. i. 10. That Agamemnon was in possession of 
a navy, the same writer argues from Homer observing, that he ruled 
orer •'many islands, and all Argos" {rroXKyai vritroKn Kai'Apyti 
ravri), for the islands immediately adjacent {vepioiKideQ) were not 
many (i. 9). In Greece triremes were first built at Corinth (i. 13). 
In the time of Cyrus and Cambyses, the lonians equipped a fleet. 
Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, reduced several islands, and the Pho- 
csans, who founded Marseilles, conquered the Carthaginians by sea 
;i. 13). » //. ix. 63. 

' llie inhabitants had been recently expelled or destroyed by the 
incursions of the Thracians.— 7%Mcyd. i. 

' Thttcyd.i. II. * ^dkayyeg. 

* Upofiaxoi (irpb and fidxri). These alone were completely armed 
(hence KOpvariiQ avj)p). Their faithful attendants -maToi depdwovTtc 
may be compared with the " Esquires" in the age of chivalry. 
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the fate of the day by their courage and actiyity* ^^ We see 
them going forth to battle with a prodigality of life, arising 
from an exuberance of animal spirits— povered with glitter- 
ing armour, with dust and blood ; while the gods quaff their 
nectar in golden cups, or mingle in the fray ; and the old 
men, assembled on the walls of Troy, rise up with reverence 
as Helen passes by them." Notwithstanding the great 
superiority of the Greeks in point of numbers, they spent 
ten years before Troy, and at last only succeeded in taking 
it by stratagem.^ Those Trojans who escaped the fury of 
the conquerors fled to distant countries. 

The consequences of the Trojan war were equally im- 
portant in their influence upon the state of society and 
government in Greece. Many of the heroes and chiefs bad 
perished, either in the war^ or on their return home; still 
more were cast away by storms on distant coasts. Many, 
who did return in safety, found a new generation sprung 
up ; whilst a hostile feeling caused the death of some in tbe 
bosom of their families (as was the <:ase with Agamemnon'), 
and drove others into exile. Revolutions had taken place 
in many of the princely families ;^ and in others the long 
continuance of the war had generated such disturbances as 

* The well known quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, re- 
specting the maid Briseis, is stated by Homer to have been the only 
reason why the city was not taken sooner. The leading facts of the 
Trojan war rest upon historical evidence, but we pass over its details, 
as we have of the Argonautic expedition, and the expedition against 
Thebes, as belonging more appropriately to the department of my- 
thology. 

^ Of five Boeotian commanders, only one remained. The wander- 
ings of Ulysses (who " saw many men and many cities") on his return 
home, form the subject of the Odyssey. " The Odyssey," observes 
Wachsmuth, " does not express that profound reverence for the 
princely dignity which is so uniformly characteristic of the Iliad, and 
we especially miss the respect for the transmission of the same by 
hereditary succession in the family of the reigning sovereign.*' — Vol. 
i. p. 136. 

' This forms the subject of the Agamemnon of .£schylus. The 
chief interest attaches to the part of Cassandra, who predicts the woes 
about to fall on the house of Agamemnon. * Thucyd. i. 12. 
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paved the way for their final extinction. Teucer, the son of 
Telamon, led a colony from Salamis to Cyprus, where he 
founded a city, hearing the name of Salamis ; Diomed sailed 
away to that part of Italy afterwards called Magna Grsacia ; 
and Neoptolemus having abandoned Thessaly, settled in 
Epirus, in the land of the Molossi. The second period of 
Grecian history extends from the Trojan war to the com- 
mencement of the Persian wars, 1200 — 600 b. c. 

Sixty years after the capture of Troy, the BcBotians, 
being expelled from Arne by the Thessalians, who had 
settled in the valley of the Peneus, took possession of their 
country ; and at the same time the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi forced 
their way into Attica, and thence proceeded to Lemnos and 
Samothrace. Twenty years after that, all Greece was 
thrown into motion by the return of the HeraclidaB, at the 
head of the Dorians (1104 b. c.)» to regain possession of 
the Peloponnesus.^ They were the descendants of Hercules, 
the great grandson of Perseus, king of Argos ; but they 
had hitherto been prevented from enforcing their claims by 
the PelopidsB, into which family the sceptre had passed. 
About twenty years, however, after the death of Agamem- 
non, having united themselves with the warlike Dorians in 
the north of Greece and the ^tolians, they sailed over the 
golf of Corinth into the peninsula, the whole of which they 
gradually subjugated, with the exception of Arcadia and the 
Achsans, who removed to that strip of land along the coast 
denominated Achaia.^ Thus the Dorians, under the con- 

* Tkucyd. i. 12. TumGrsecia maximis concussa est motibus. — Fell, 
Pat. i. 3. 

* Hence they were called Autochthones (Her. viii. 73.), and ^/oo- 
ffsXifvoi {Apollon. Rhod, 4, 264), or " existing before the moon." 
There was a considerable difference in the treatment of the conquered. 
The title of Periceci was applied to the rustic population round the 
capital ('Jrepi, oijclw), who, though in the enjoyment of personal 
freedom, yet contributed to bear the burdens of the state, without 
participating in its privileges. In Laconia they were called Lacedae- 
monians, in contradistinction from the pure Spartan race. They 
were distributed into certain districts. Compare AaKtdaifUDv kKarofi- 
woXtf, Strab. 8. p. 557. As the victors possessed the whole landed 
property, hence the name yi<ofi6poi Cyla, terra, /lelpta, divido). 
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duct of the Heraclidffiy laid the foundation of that power 
(Sparta) which was afterwards to become so formidable to 
the true interests of Greece, and to contest the ascendancy 
with Athens, its most renowned and civilized state — An- 
cient manners and customs were everywhere supplanted ; a 
spirit of sedition was diffused through the Grecian provinces, 
and the princely authority extirpated from its original seat, 
the hereditary citadel, by settlements and emigrations. 

In course of time, the Doric race spread itself on all 
sides, from Greece to Asia Minor, Bytantium, Syracuse, 
and the country which sweeps round the gulf of Tarentum, 
including the territory afterwards known by the name of 
Magna Grsecia, with Crotona, Locri, and Lyctus, to say 
nothing of Chalcis, Solium, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leu- 
cadia, Corcyra, Epidamnus, Apollonia, Chalcedon, Trogilus, 
Thapsos, Selinus, and other places which it conquered or 
colonized. On the Doric tribe, the character of severity 
is imprinted, which is observable in the full tones of its 
dialect, in its songs, its dances, the simplicity of its style of 
living, and in its constitutions. The governments of the 
Doric cities were originally more or less the government of 
rich and noble families. When once the reverence for 
ancient usage and the prescriptive rules of their lawgivers 
was overcome, the Dorians knew no bounds, and Tarentum 
exceeded all cities in luxury, just as Syracuse did in intestine 
feuds. — The lonians hated every thing that could be con- 
sidered as a limitation of freedom. They were very jealous 
about distinctions of birth or condition ; they admitted none 
but democratic forms of government, with frequent change 
of magistrates ; neither was the age of individuals, or the 
antiquity of families, respected as among the Dorians. 
Both were religious, patriotic, and brave ; both aspired after 
great things ; yet the Dorians had a stronger predilection 
for dominion, and the lonians for glory. ^ 

From the year 1180 b. c. to the following century, 

' See Roiteck, ii. 476. Heeren, Pol. Sketch. 
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there was one continued stream of emigration from the 
shores of Greece to the western coast of Asia Minor, which 
soon was covered with a chain of cities extending from the 
Hellespont to the boundary of Cilicia. The ^olians, who 
were dislodged from Thessaly, and led by the fallen house 
of the Atridffi (1100 b. c), took possession of Lesbos; and, 
on the continent, they built twelve cities, of which Cumad 
and Smyrna were the most celebrated. Soon after, the 
lonians, being expelled from the Peloponnesus (1044 b. c), 
established themselves, under Neleus, son of Codrus, on 
the central part of the coast of Asia Minor (Ionia), and 
oceapied, at the same time, the neighbouring islands of 
Chios and Samos. The lonians were united by the worship 
of Neptune, in Panionium, on the promontory of Mycale. 
'Die Dorians also established themselves (1000 b. c.) in the 
islands of Cos and Rhodes, as well as on the southern por- 
tion of the coast, where Cnidus and Halicamassus were the 
most important cities. The Dorians were united by the 
worship of Apollo on the Triopian promontory. Not only 
the islands lying between Greece and Asia Minor — the so- 
called Cyclades were in a great measure occupied by the 
lonians; but a Doric colony appears at a far earlier period 
to have subjugated Crete, and introduced their national in- 
stitutions and laws. Similar settlements also proceeded 
from individual Greek cities, among which it is remarkable 
that Byzantium, the modern Constantinople,' was founded 
by Corinth and Megara, almost in the same year as Rome, 
Its future rival. It will be remarked, that the Dorian and 
Ionian colonies generally preserved the characteristics of 
their respective tribes.^ 
Somewhat later, the tide of emigration turned towards 

* The Turks call it Stamboul, or Istamboulf a Turkish corruption of 
the modern Greek phrase kg rdv ttoXiv. 

' A peculiar custom, similar to the old Italian * Ver Sacrum,* was 
the sending forth consecrated bands, avOpiairtJv dirapxal* such as 
the migrations of the Magnesians, the iEnians. the Chalcidians (to 
Rhegium), &c.— MiiW. Dor. i. 257, 268, 260, 265. 
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the west. In Sicily we have Messana, Agrigentum, and 
Syracuse. On the coasts of lower Italy, which soon as- 
sumed the name of Magna Graacia, we have Tarentum 
founded hy the Lacedaemonians , the effeminate Syharis by 
the Achaeans, and Croton hy the Argives, along with a 
chain of towns extending hy way of Rhegium and Paestum, 
to Cumae and Naples. The remark of Cicero, that a 
Grecian border, as it were, was attached to the territory of 
the barbarians,^ may be regarded as applying to all those 
countries which extended from the coasts of Spain to the 
innermost creek of the Pontus, for the Greeks seldom 
effected settlements in the interior. And in the now deso- 
late Barca, on the coast of Libya, Cyrene with its colonies 
enjoyed considerable prosperity, and proved that Greeks 
remained true to their origin, even in Africa ; for wherever 
they fixed their settlements, their energy of character emi- 
nently distinguished them from the surrounding nations. 

The Greek colonies of antiquity seem to have been 
for the most part founded by citizens, whom the vio- 
lence and fury of contending factions forced to leave their 
native land; but they were sometimes formed for the 
purpose of relieving the mother country of a redundant 
population, and sometimes also for the purpose of extending 
the sphere of their commercial transactions, or providing for 
their security.' The great bulk of the colonies were really 
independent states ; and, though they commonly regarded 
the land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they 

* De Repub. p. 132. Wachimuth, vol. i. p. 71. Trans. 

* Seneca has given in a few words a very clear and accurate state- 
ment of the diflferent motives that induced the ancients to found colo- 
nies : — " Nee omnibus eadem causa relinquendi quaerendique patriaro 
fuit. Alios excidia urbium suarum, hostilibus armis elapsos, in aliena, 
spoliatos suis, expulerunt: alios domestica seditio submovit: alios 
nimia superfluentis populi frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, emisit: 
alios pestilentia, aut frequens terrarum hiatus, aut aliqua intoleranda 
infelicis soli ejecerunt : quosdam fertilis orae, et in migus laudat»,'fama 
corrupit: alios alia causa excivit domibus suis {ConaoL ad Helviaw, 
c. 6.)." — M'Culloch's Dictionary f Art. Colony.j 
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jielded to its dtizens the place of distinction at public games 
and religious solemnities, and were expected to assist them 
in time of war, they did so as allies only, on fair and equal 
terms, and never as subjects. Owing to the freedom of 
their institutions, and their superiority in the arts of civilized 
life to the native inhabitants of the countries among whom 
they resided, these colonies rose, in a comparatively short 
period, to a high pitch of opulence and refinement ; and 
many among them, as Miletus and Ephesus in Asia Minor, 
Syracase and Agrigentum in Sicily, and Tarentum and 
Locri in Italy, not only equalled, but greatly surpassed their 
mother cities in wealth and power. 

The geographical knowledge of the Greeks was much 

extended by the expedition to Troy, and the " wanderings'* 

of the heroes and princes upon their return home. The 

poems of Homer describe accurately the interior of Greece, 

with Thessaly, Epirus, and the Greek islands, the greatest 

part of Asia Minor, and give us also the cities and rivers. 

Egypt also occurs in them, but as a country lying at a vast 

distance; the great, the powerful Thebes is here named. 

The Cimmerians in the north, the Lotophagi (or lotus^ 

eaters), and the gardens of the Hesperides on the coast of 

^hya; Sicily, with its wonders — ^the Cyclops, and Scylla 

and Charybdis, are dimly seen in the earliest Grecian my* 

thology.* Homer's knowledge of the West extends, indeed, 

^ond Sicily, to the pillars of Hercules (Calpe and Ahyld)^ 

i^ear the Herculeum Freium, or the straits of Gibraltar, but 

^thont accurate limits, and veiled in the most wonderftil 

^tions. The boundaries of the earth, which Homer re- 

P'^Knts as a circular plane, surrounded on every side by 

the << ocean-stream," are occupied by fabulous nations, 

unongst which the ^Ethiopians only, in the south and south- 

^t, appear to have any real and historical existence. — The 

P^^a of Hesiod, who flourished nearly a century later, 

arst mention the Danube and the Phasis; and we also 

* Heeren, Political History, &c. 
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discern a faint glimmer of the Pyrenees — ^north of which the 
Hyperboreans occupy the place of the Cimmerians of Homer. 
The riches of these countries gave rise to wonderful tradi- 
tions. Hesiod first mentions the golden apples of the Hes- 
perides, and the dragons by which they were guarded. 
Italy is known to him as a happy country : he names the 
Tyrrhenians and Latins. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF REPUBLICS. — SPARTA- 

Greek Colonies — Change of Government — Institutions of Lycurgus — 

Their Character — Messenian Wars. 

The growth of the Greek colonies, combined with the 
internal revolutions in the mother country, contributed 
very much to develop the democratic form of government 
which succeeded the political constitutions of the heroic 
ages. The Ionian Greeks occupying a beautiful line of 
coast, having convenient and capacious harbours before 
them, and, behind, the wealthy and populous nations of Asia, 
whose trade they engrossed, attained such a rapid pro- 
ficiency in the arts of commerce and navigation as raised 
the cities of Miletus, Colophon, and Phocaea to an extra- 
ordinary pitch of opulence and power. Amongst the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, civilization therefore made still more rapid 
strides' than in the mother country, where a more dense 

' Till the period of the Trojan war, the Greeks were in a state of 
comparative barbarism; and the succeeding period was too fruitfiil 
in civil commotions to favour the progress of science and art (p. 18). 
It was among the Asiatic Greeks, and under the mild influence of an 
Ionian sky, that the dawn of intellect commenced. " The spirit of 
philosophical research first manifested itself in Ionia ; hence it ex* 
tended to some of the neighbouring colonies; subsequently into 
Magna Graecia, until the conquests of the Persians and the troubles 
of southern Italy compelled it to take refuge in Athens ; from which, 
as a centre, it radiated over the whole of Greece." — Tennemann, p. 58. 
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poparalion and a less fertile soil opposed obstructions to the 
progress of the species. The colonies acquired wealth and 
liberty. The mother country felt the full opei^tion of these 
oaoses, and the kings " fell like ripe fruit" before the grow- 
ing influence of the democracy. This revolution, if it may 
be so termed, was gradual. In Thebes the regal dignity 
was abolished during the commotions of the Heraclidae, 
1100 B.C.; in Athens, after the death of Codrus, 1068. 
Argos obtained a free administration, 984 B.C. ; Elis, 780 ; 
and Messene, 740. Sparta and Corinth may be considered 
as somewhat in the light of exceptions; — Sparta retaining 
its mixed form of monarchy and aristocracy, and Corinth 
continuing, more or less, under the dominion of the Bacchi- 
adas, or descendants of Bacchis. 

Tbe mode, in which the democratic government was 
P^ally introduced, may be thus stated. The nobles, who 
appear so conspicuous in the heroic ages, kept the govern- 
ment* for the most part in their own hands, after the ex- 
tinction of the regal power ; and, as the governing order, 
"ley were distinguished by three characteristics : the pos- 
session of property, military honour, and the hereditary 
transmission of these privileges. This form of government 
was termed an Aristocracy, or the government of the most 
wninent.* But when the noble families abused their power, 

. ' See p. 105, note. The first traces of this change are also discovered 
iQ Homer, in those instances in which a state has several kuigs, as 
M»ong the Phaeaces (Od. viii. 390). Here the actual ruler stands 
^ii the first among equals (jSaffiXtvraroc. 11' ix.69), and the 
'^t of hereditary succession is no otherwise established than by a 
««nmon understanding {Od. i. 386— 402). The rise of aristocracy 
^1, in fact, be dated from the first moment in which the responsi- 
bility of kings was maintained. From the time of Medon, in Athens, 
^^ distinction between pa(n\f{>Q and rvpavvog, consisted in responsi- 
^^' See Hermann, pp. 107, 108. 

'Apwrroi. Aristotle defines nobility to be " ancient wealth and 
virtue" {apxaloe ttXovtoq Kai dpBTt). Pol. iv. 6, 6). Wealth subse- 
Quently became an essential qualification of the knights, and heavy 
'rmed infantry ; and individual superiority, dptriit was applied either 
to civil or military excellence. Both were considered inseparable from 
Qoble birth in early times, when, as yet, there was no property but that 

O 
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the people saw nothing in their rule but the usurpation of 
a few ^ against the many ; hence their government, when 
viewied in this light, was termed an Oligarchy. As foreign 
commerce became more extensive, and the military pro- 
fession declined in popular estimation, the wealth of the one 
class began to struggle against the nobility of the other. 
Hence the people,'' impatient of superiority, unless asodated, 
as in the heroic ages, with eminent personal merit, became 
more and more desirous to have a share in the government 
(t. e. democracy) ; the republican spirit growing stronger as 
the territories of individual states became narrowed. The 
censtis or property qualification' was, therefore, established in 
many states by express constitutions, by convention, or by 
violence. These popular commotions, in many instances, 
originated tyrannies (in the Greek sense ^) which, thongh 
frequently becoming hereditary, and deriving strength from 

of hereditary lands, and personal prowess seemed rather connected 
with descent, than the effect of art or discipline. As the nobles led a 
life of knightly ease, education was considered as the characteristic 
feature of an aristocracy. See Hermann, p. 109. The rise of a tyranny, 
or the establishment of a dynasty (i.e» the tyranny of several), was 
carefully guarded against, lest they should overthrow what Thucydides 
terms dXiyapxia itrSvofioQ (iii. 62) . Those districts were particularly 
favourable to oligarchy, where agriculture was the chief occupation ; 
the commoners being bound to the farms, and dispersed over the 
country in villages and hamlets (icard KWfiac, kw/ai^^ov. Thuc.). But, 
in Attica, a barren soil, and an advantageous position, invited to trade 
and navigation ; hence its early democratic tendency. " The inha- 
bitants of the Piraeus are more democratic than those of the city." 
An8t.Pol.Y.2l2. » 'OXiyoi. * Arjuog. 

* A Timocracy paid no regard to nobility, but made a property- 
qualification (rifirifAa, censtts) the basis of government. 

* A tyrant is one who exercises the supreme power to the exclusion 
of the people ; but the term had originally no relation to the abuse of 
that power. Previous to the rise of " tyrannies," says ITiucydides, 
'* kingdoms were hereditary, with fixed privileges," vponpov ^l ^<^fl»' 
lirl pt)ToiQ yipaai irarpiKai fiatTikilat, i.e. in the Heroic Age (i. 13). 
During this period, there were no distant expeditions— no combina- 
tions for a general object. The wars were merely quarrels amongst 
the occupants of contiguous territories {aarvyuTovt^) j the tyrants 
were too much occupied in attending to their own security to achieve 
any thing worthy of being recorded (i. 15 — 17). Sparta always en- 
joyed a free constitution, and assisted in breaking up tyrannies (i. 18)- 
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external connexions, fell into general decay in the sixth 
century before the Christian era.* 

The free states, thus formed, were merely cities with 

their districts; and their constitutions, consequently, were 

only forms of city-government. Wherever a civil union has 

been effected by voluntary combination, it has heen amongst 

the mhabitants of a small district ; great states can only be 

formed by violence. In the one, we recognize despotism or 

the rights of war ; in the other, the influence of the popular 

will Yet, when Heeren observes that all the free-states of 

antiquity had merely a city-government, we must be careful 

to distinguish the ruling portion of the community from the 

community itself. Some cities forming the union might 

he in a state of complete subjection ; and other cities might 

find their liberties abridged by the preponderating influence 

of the Metropolis.* 

The districts into which Greece was divided did not 
fonn so many states ; but the same province often contained 
^ many ..tates as it possessed independent cities ; though a 
whole district sometimes formed the territory of but one 
^i as Attica of Athens, Laconia of Sparta, &c., and, in 
such case, formed, of course, but one state. But it might 
^ly happen that the cities of one district, especially if the 
mhabitants were of kindred tribes, formed confederacies 
'Or mutual defence. In political affairs of importance, the 
Inderal council seldom possessed binding efficacy ; it was 
^ a joint assembly, by which the cause of each state 
^h. be amicably adjusted, or judicially decided. These 
"liances had only reference to foreign relations ;' and thus 

The difference between the " royalties" (fiaaiXiiai) of the heroic 
•SW and the " tyrannies" (rvpavviStQ) of succeeding times, is ex- 
pliined by Aristotle {Polit.), and Xenophon [Repub, Spartan.) 

See Rotteck, I pp. 376, 377. From Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 2. 31), 
|*< learn that the Spartans would not deprive the vanquished Eleans 
« the presidency of the Olympic games, because the Pisatans, who 
*^piredto it, had no town, and, therefore, could not be recognized as a 

?*'MM«x*«f alliance, offensive and defensive (7%mc. vi. 11); iiri- 
f^Xw, defensive only (i.44; iii. 70; v. 48). 
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they foimed a confederation of cities, but not one state; 
for each individual city had its own internal constitutioD, 
and managed its own concerns.^ The period of the forma- 
tion of these free states is the darkest in Grecian history. 

Out of the many unions of smaller states, connected 
with each other either by situation or original descent, some, 
like Athens and Sparta, or Thebes, elevated themselves to 
greater power than the rest. A dty, illustrated by the 
glory of heroic princes^ or by the establishment of a new 
dynasty (as Thebes, Thessaly), might continue to exercise a 
supremacy over the inhabitants of the surrounding district, 
even after the rise of republican institutions. Thus the 
federal cities in Boeotia sent contingent troops commanded 
by Boeotarchs ; and the ThessaHans were likewise associated 
by a military alliance, under a commander called TagoS'^ 
In the most brilliant and eventful period of Grecian history, 
the remaining cities and districts appear only as appendages 
to Sparta and Athens. We shall now direct our attention 
to these two states, until their affairs mingle with the general 
current of Grecian history. 

Lycurgus, who may, in fact, be considered as the 
founder of Spartan greatness, was commissioned, 888 b.c. 
to draw up a code of laws for the government of the state/ 

^ Heeren's Political Sketch, pp. 90, 91. The most unbounded desire 
for separation, politically speaking, existed among the Greeks ; every 
community that was able to subsist individually, disregarded all obliga- 
tions which involved the necessity of dependence. lVachsmutk,Yol\' 
p. 148. Cf. Thuc. iv. 102. Even single towns of a confederacy formed 
separate alliances in peace and war. 

• Taybg. Thuc. iv. 78 ; Xen. HelL vi. 1. 6. fVachsmuth^vol. i. pp.191. 
192. The gradations, from the most relaxed to the strictest state of 
dependence, may be thus stated: — 1. The taxation of the dependent 
state. 2. The demand of subsidies and supplies, and the command of 
the contingents. 3. Paramount jurisdiction, the regulation of the 
magistracy, and general interference with internal matters. Ibid. 190- 

' A striking resemblance is stated to exist between the institutions 
of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan states. Plato {de Legff. iii. p. 683) 
calls them AStX^oi vo/ioi, and others assert that Lycurgus improved 
the institutions of Minos. Poly bins (vi. 45) denies all Resemblance; 
but that refers to another period. Homer mentions a threefold 
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The first care of the legislator was directed to the hardy 
and vigorous education of children. Boys remained under 
the superintendance of their parents until they had com- 
pleted their serenth year ; and from that period their educa- 
tion was committed to the care of the state. They were 
accostomed, hetimes, to the endurance of every species of 
pain;* and they were permitted to purloin the means of sub- 
sistence, provided they exhibited either dexterity or boldness. 
Rigid obedience to elders '^ was inculcated as the most sacred 
of duties. Hence the basis of the Spartan military discipline, 
namely, rigid obedience, and a capacity for command equally 
^tiiaed; whilst an education so toilsome was compensated 
by the additional authority which accrued to the individual 
at each successive stage of seniority. ^ Weak and deformed 
children were not brought up, but exposed in a cavern near 
Mount Taygetus. The men ate in public at a common 
tahle.^ The beverage was black broth ; but we cannot stpte 
its ingredients. 

diTiiion of the Dorians in Crete (Odyss. 19,177, rpix<St«c), in con- 
fonDity ^th the names of the three Doric phyla, viz. Hyllsei, Dymanes, 
wdPamphiles. The Cretan Cosmi diflfered from the Spartan Ephori 
yerely in having the command of the army. Compare KOffuriroptg 
av^pwv. Horn, As points of resemblance, in private life, between the 
t»o people, we may instance the warlike character of their education 
(compare the irvftpixai, or war-dances of the Curetes), the legal Sanc- 
ton of p^Rfero*^, the contempt of agriculture, and the common public 
tibles, called iiykXai (of youths) and dvdpeia (of men). 
^^ HeDce Horace speaks of ^'pattens Lacedaemon" (i. Od 7, 10). 
'Samma virtus in patientiA ponebatur." Nep.Jlc. 11. The inha- 
^tsvrere called Lacedsemonii, Lacones, or Spartani; and as they 
Jffected great conciseness of expression, hence Stylus Laconicus, or 
!*»ni8mu8, is put for brevity. Cic. Fam. xi. 25. The Doric dialect 
'« distinguished by its 7rXareui<f/i6c, or broad pronunciation. 
lu?^- y°"°| man, from the age of twenty, when he began to be 
^*'«<i "pijv {i.e. dpx*»iv. Her. 9, 85), exercised a direct authority 
^ hU juniors in their several classes kykXai, orfiovai (hence termed 
Powoyoc), being at the same time answerable for its exercise to all his 
^OR' Hence Cicero calls Lacedsemon " honestissimum doraicilium 
•enectutU" {deSen.cAB). 

So Xenophon speaks of the obedience and self-control manifested 
'»ySptttan8(d«fi«p.c.3.) 

^V99iria (a^v, oitoq). It is sometimes termed ^udiria from its 
'"Jplity. Some, however, read ^iXirta. 

c2 
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By means of these, and similar regulations, Lycorp^os 
converted the Spartans into invincible warriors. The occa- 
pations of the Gymnasium, the chase, the pheiditia,' leschs 
(or places of public assembly), left the Spartans but little 
time for tbe enjoyments of private life ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the masculine education of the Spartan women 
g^dually effaced every characteristic of female excellence. 
The strength of the Spartan army lay in its heavy anned 
infantry ; cavalry was but little resorted to till the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. The SparUin phalanx advanced to meet 
the enemy at a regular step ; for the Spartans were charac- 
terized, not by an enthusiastic, but by a cool and determioed 
courage. The rule which prohibited plunder during an en- 
gagement, and the custom of never pursuing a flying enemy, 
contributed to preserve the ranks unbroken. The Spartans 
seem to have but seldom employed peltasta, the scientific 
organization of which, by Iphicrates, connected, as it was, 
with the training of mercenaries in general, gave the first 
blow to their military superiority. Xenophon has described 
with what facility the Spartans wheeled in all directions; 
converted the column of march into an order of battle; 
and, by skilful and rapid evolutions, presented the strength 
of the line to an unexpected assault. After battle, every 
soldier was obliged to produce his shield,^ as a proof that 
he had fought or retired, as a soldier ought to do, bravely 
and steadily. 

The military passion was, therefore, the all-engrossing 
passion; for the Spartans did not cultivate the arts and 
sciences. All buying and selling were prohibited — conun^^^^ 
was confined merely to barter, as only iron money' ^^ 

^ ^eiStTiat the frugal repast mentioned above {ftidofiai, P^^^^> 
parck utor), 

* As the Spartan matron is said to have expressed it, ^ rdv, ^ «'' 
TOLQ. " Bring this shield home, or be borne upon it." 

• The fact is doubted by Pauw, ii. p. 172. Eckhel, i. 2, p* 178. 
Manto, Sparta, i. §. 162. We are told that the land was equaJlj 
divided among the Spartans ; a fact which, at least, is consonant vfH^ 
the object of Lycurgus, namely» great equality of property. The kioSf 
had their rifikvti (p. 108). 
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allowed to circulate. , Virgins received no dowries, strangers 
were not tolerated,^ and supernumerary citizens were sent 
off in colonies. Trade and commerce were left to the in- 
habitants of the other cities and the country,' who were 
excluded from political privileges; and all servile offices 
were performed by the Helots.' The man-hunting of the 
Helots was termed Crypteiay^ a military exercise in which 
the Helots frequently fell victims ; but this must be ascribed 
to individual cruelty rather than express legislation.^ 

The government, which Lycurgus established, was ad- 
ministered by a senate,* consisting of twenty-eight members, 
not under sixty years of age, who were chosen by the people 
for life; they were irresponsible in office, and without appeal 7 
as a court of judicature. The two kings, whose power was 
reiy limited, sat in this assembly as presidents, but had only ^ 
one Yoice ; they commanded the armies in war. The popular 
assemblies, including all citizens of pure Spartan descent 
except those who were too poor to contribute to the public 
meals, determined upon war or peace; and, in fact, they 
had a right of deciding 9 upon the propositions of the senate. 
In after-times supreme magistrates, presidents of the council 
and of the popular assembly, were created under the title of 
Ephori.'® These magistrates, in course of time, appropriated 

' By the ^cvijXaffta, the Spartans were forbidden to travel. 

' IlfptolKOC. 

' The inhabitants of the conquered cities experienced a much 
^^vder lot, differing from that of slaves only in the circumstance 
that their masters were not at liberty to kill or sell them out of the 
i^ntry; they tilled the soil, paying their masters a fixed portion ot 
tbe annual produce ; attended them on military service as servants, 
^tpaTTovrcff, acting at the same time as light armed troops, whence 
they were odled Kopvvti^bpoi in Sicyon, and in Argos Tv/iv^rcc, or 
^v/tv^triot; in Lacedsemon they were called Helots, &c. See Hermann, 
P-41. ♦ From Kpvirrbg, secret. 

* See Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 326. * Vtpovoia, 

' khroyv&fiovi^ Kal dwinvOvvoi, as in Crete. Aristot, Pol. ii. 6. 
The reverse of this is mentioned by Thucydides as a popular 
ttror(i.20.) 

* By a simple aye, orno, poy Kal oi v/z^^y. Thuc, i. 87. They were 
not allowed to debate the matter or propose amendments. 

'" Lycurgus appears to have completed what he undertook ; and 
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all the power to themselves ; they asserted the right even of 
judging, imprisoning, and deposing the kings. They were 
responsible only to their successors in office. The relation, 
in which the Spartans stood towards the other cities of 
Laconia, was that of despotism ; whilst they exercised a 
complete tyranny over the Helots, andi afterwards, over the 
Messenians. Though therd was a distinction of families 
among the Spartans, yet this had no political influence. 
All citizens were equal in the eye of the law ; and all might 
attain the highest offices, with the exception of the regal, 
which was confined to the families of the AgidsB and Eury- 
pontidsB. That the Spartans had two kings, originated from 
the circumstance of twins being bom in the royal family ; 
yet this was a most effectual limitation of the princely 
power. 

Lycurg^ is the only legislator who has been able to 
combine the private interests and passions of the individaal 
with his public duties as a citizen, to such an extent as com- 
pletely to annihilate the influence of the former. This he 
effected by preventing inequality of property among the 
citizens, by introducing a uniform system of education, and 
by infusing into the Spartans, not only the will, but the 
energy to maintain their constitution. *' For this," says 
Plutarch, "Lycurgus has educated his citizens, that they 
should live together unanimously like bees, no one for hha- 
self, but all for their country." To him Sparta owes an 
almost unbroken rest for a period of 500 years — a circum- 
stance that was only .possible by reason of its insulated 
situation, and the rigid adherence which the Doric race 
always manifested to ancient customs and institutions. There 

even the Ephori are distinguished rather in name than in fact, from 
the guardians of the laws {vofio^vXaKtc) introduced by Lycurgus 
himself. See Rotteck, i.38I. Hermann considers the Ephori, in the 
time of Lycurgus, as mere police magistrates, forming a court of 
justice, especially charged with the decision of ordinary civil cases 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 7). The Ephori, when in the fulness of their power, 
could imprison any public magistrate, inflict fines without trial, decide 
on military expeditions, and control the commanders. 
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was a gradation of power, but never independent equality ; 
and nowhere was more unqualified obedience required than 
at Sparta.' Yet that form of government must have been 
imperfect, which only converted citizens into warriors, de- 
manded the sacrifice of the finest feelings of our nature, did 
not recognize the rights of property, extinguished com- 
merce with foreign states, and excluded all that fostering . 
care of science, literature,' and art, which has rendered the 
Athenian name inunortal. Still it must ever be worthy of 
our admiration, for the most distinguished men of Athens, 
Cimon, Aristides, Themistocles, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
always manifested a predilection for it.^ 

Messenia was the first country that felt the irresistible 
power of Sparta. Two or three circumstances that occurred 
m liese wars may be noticed: — 1st, Aristodemus offered his 
own daughter for sacrifice, in consequence of an oracle which 
bad announced the deliverance of the Spartans in case a 
^n of the royal blood should be sacrificed to the infernal 
gods. 2nd, It was during these wars that the magistrates, 

Spartft Aa/iaeri/iCporoc, domitor mortcUium (^Safidu), /3por6c). — 
Simon, ap. Plut, Ages. 1. 

The laws of Lycurgus were not committed to writing, for which 
P»uw gives a satisfactory reason, that Lycurgus could neither read 
nor write. It is certain that at a later period, the Spartans, if not 
^acquainted with writing, were at least hostile to it. 

The laws were committed to memory, as proverbs (prjrpai), or a 
^J*^ necestarium, as Cicero remarks concerning the twelve tables 
w Rome.~/2om. Ant. p. 304. 'P^rpae, according to Hermann, p. 48^ 
Jnctoa the fundamental regulations of the Spartan constitution. He- 
*Jjcbiu8 explains the word as an oral contract, avvOrJKai did, Xoycuv, 
^ich may be interpreted in reference to the king and people swearing 
(Aflj. i. § 7^ ^ preserve the laws inviolate. The Etymologicum 
:J^"w» p. 703, makes prirpa the Doric expression for vofAoc. The 
w«a of "oracles,** which some associate with the word {Plut, Lye. c. 
|3.), may be accounted for, perhaps, from Lycurgus deriving his laws 
"^ni the Delphic god, whose oracle ever exercised a decisive influence 
J^w the internal affairs of the Doric race. It need hardly be remarked 
tow much " unwritten laws" would favour tyranny. In other states 
^J written codes put an end to the irresponsible jurisdiction (avro- 
J^^^K ^iKCL^Hv) of public officers. ''Graeci leges scriptas semper 
Jabuenintpro palladio democratise. "—JFcwie, Cf. jEsch. adv, Ctes. c. 
- dndoc. de Myster, § 85. 

g3 
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termed ephori (inspectors), were first introduced to perfonn 
the offices devolving on the kings^ who were absent at the 
head of the armies. Though deputies of the kings, they 
soon appropriated all the power of the state to themselves, 
drd, The Spartans, upon their return home, found that a 
new race had sprung up — the offspring of those young men, 
who, not being bound, like the rest, by an oath to prosecute 
the war until the Messenians were subdued, had been des- 
patched home in order to perpetuate the hopes of a posterity. 
This offspring was termed Parthenii or sons of virgins', 
who, finding a certain disgrace attached to their origin, 
passed over to Tarentum in Italy (705 b. c). 4th, The 
Spartans, having been thrown into great consternation, sent 
to the Athenians, at the advice of an oracle, to solicit a 
general. The Athenians, in consequence, sent them the 
lame Tyrtseus,' who roused the military enthusiasm of the 
Spartans by his spirit-stirring songs.^ 

The first Messenian war extended from the year 743 to 
724 B. c, and the second from 681 to 668 b. c. The 
deeds of Aristomenes in the second war are almost incre- 
dible. In the first war, the Spartans treated the Messenians 
with clemency, as a people of their own race ; but, in the 
second, they treated them as revolted slaves. The pre- 

* The preefecttu, or custos urbis, was an officer appointed for a simi- 
lar purpose at Rome. — Rom. Antiq. p. 157. Compare what has been 
remarked concerning the Ephori, p. 128. 

^ Niebuhr remarks, that the story of the Parthenii, and the foun- 
ders of Locri, " lead us to suspect that the sons of marriages contracted 
where no right of marriage existed between the parties, were at that 
time disturbing the peace of several of the aristocratic republics, and 
that measures were taken for sending them to a distance." Hence it 
was that in these settlements, the nobility traced their descent by the 
female side.— Po/y&. xii. 5, 7. 

' " Tyrtaeus que mares animos in martia bella 
Versibus exacuit ."—Hor. 

* Pauw justly observes, " that the subjugation of Messenia was the 
primary cause of all the future disturbances in Greece. By this ex- 
tension of her power, Sparta obtained an ascendancy over the otKe/ 
Greek states, and at the same time exhibited the dangerous precedent 
of might prevailing against nght.*''^Recherche», ii. 192. 
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eminence which Sparta obtained by this war over the Doric 
states, was further secured to her by a successful struggle 
with the Argives and Arcadians 550 b. c. Her military 
supremacy was recognized nearly through the whole of the 
Peloponnesus ; and her fame had spread beyond the boun- 
daries of Greece.' 



CHAPTER V. 

ATHENS. THE CONSTITUTION OF SOLON. 

My Kings of Attica— Division of the People— Codrus^ Institution of 
Archons— Solon— Hit Regulations and Institutions. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the early civili- 
zation of Attica, or at least of its capital city, than the 
remote period to which its history is carried back in a clear 
and consistent series. The melancholy aspect of the coast 
of Attica, and its comparatively poor soil, which, whilst it 
repressed the fear of invasion, stimulated native industry — 
may be considered as the principal causes of the early civi- 
lization of Athens. Thucydides specifies Thessaly, Boeotia, 
^ greater part of the Peloponnesus, &c. with the exception 
of Arcadia, as particularly liable to invasion, on account of 
tlie fertility of the soil. Thus free intercourse is prevented, 
agriculture is neglected (the tenure of their possessions 
being so uncertain), neither are the cities distinguished by 
their size, nor do they exhibit symptoms of industrious civi- 

' Hence ambassadors came to them from Crcesus (Her, i. 69. vfiia^ 
tJp vvvOavofiat TTpottrTCivai Trie *EXKdSoQ), from Ionia» and even 
«^ni the Scythians (vi. 84). The dissolution of tyrannies was the 
Sr&Qd policy by which Sparta was enabled to obtain influence over the 
intemal affairs of Greece.— !7%ttc. 1. 76. 19. 144 ; v. 81, 82. 
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lization, — The Athenians were the first who laid aside the 
practice of going armed in the ordinary intercourse of life : 
and as they had never departed from their original seats, 
whereas other tribes had only become the occupants of 
theirs after repeated migrations —the nationality of Attica 
was entitled to greater respect.' 

The series of Attic princes commences with Cecrops, an 
Egyptian, who led a colony from Sais, and settled on the 
rock of the Acropolis, which received in consequence the 
name of Cecropia. He soon extended his dominion over 
the whole of Attica, which he divided into twelve districts, 
with a principal city in each. He was the first who insti- 
tuted marriage among the Greeks. He rendered life more 
secure by establishing the court of Areopagus, which should 
take cognizance of all matters connected with blood ;^ and 
he introduced the worship of the Saitic goddess Neith, who, 
under the inverted name of A-thene (Minerva), became the 
protectress of the city.' 

Amongst the successors of Cecrops, we may notice 1. 
Amphictyon, son of Deucalion of Thessaly. 2. Erechtheus 
the first, or Erichthonius, who instituted the festival called 
Athensea, in honour of Minerva. He also dedicated to the 
same goddess a temple (Erechtheium) on the Acropolis, 

^ Hence Autochthones (aborigines) was used by the Athenians as 
synonymous with Eupatrida (nobles). — Magris, sub voce; Schol. Soph, 
Elect, 26. 

' In the time of Homer the murderer usually flies, and lives for 
ever in exile ; but sometimes, if he can appease the relations, he re- 
deems his blood-guiltiness for a stipulated sum of money, and then 
the avenger of blood threatens him no more {II. ix. 632). This indi- 
cates the defective state of judicial administration. From the avenger 
pursuing the murderer who fled, we suppose that the terms h SuIjkujv, 
the prosecutor or plaintiff, and 6 tpevyiov, the defendant, aire derived. 

' Cecrops may be considered as the founder of this state, which was 
afterwards to illuminate all lands. " £x qu& urbe doctrina in omnes 
terras distributa est." — Cic. Supposing we should conclude with 
Wachsmuth (i. 1. § 225.) and Hermann (p. 175.) that this series of 
kings has been raked together by " drudges in Attic legends," and 
that the whole early history of Attica is fabulous — the series will 
still have its use in connecting together acknowledged facts. 
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which is alluded to by Homer in the second book of the 
Hiad. 3. Pandion the first, in whose reign some suppose 
that the Eleusinian mysteries were instituted by Triptole- 
mus, though others ascribe their introduction to Eumolpus, 
son of MusaBus (1356 b. c). 4. Erechtheus the second. 

5. -Sgeus, who reigned thirty-nine years. The population 
of Greece, at this early period, must have been considerable, 
as the Greek settlers had already begun to dislodge the 
Phoenicians and Carlans from the islands of the Archipelago.' 

6. Theseus, his son (1240 ?), who cleared the country from 
robbers, and relieved Athens from a disgraceful tribute to 
the king of Crete : viz. seven young men and maidens, to 
be devoured by the Minotaur.^ He laid the foundation of 
the early pre-eminence of his country, by founding the Pry- 
taneum as a court of judicature common to all Attica, and 
bj establishing the Panathenaea as a festival for the whole 
promce, and the Isthmian games on the borders of his 
territory, enlarged by the conquest of Megara.^ This latter 
Pfinegyris, or festival, was probably intended to unite the 
lonians of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 

The division of the people into four tribes or castes 
ifhyla) was very ancient. The Argadeis (tillers of the 
plain) and jEgicoreis (goat-herds of the mountains) probably 
denoted the natives of the soil engaged in husbandry and 

' That most of the islands were inhabited by Carians and Phceni- 
cums, Thucydides (i. 8) adduces as an argument that, when the island 
of Deles was purified during the Peloponnesian war, and the graves 
'ere opened, above half of the dead were recognised to be Carians, 
^m their mode of burial, and the armour in which they were buried. 

' An offering of gratitude to Theseus (on account of the Minotaur) 
vu annually sent to Delos, in his ship Theoris. Some suppose that 
the visit of Theseus to Crete, so renowned for the institutions of 
^os (p. 102), exercised considerable influence upon his after legis- 
lation. 

' Theseus formed a town at the foot of the old Cecropian citadel, 
^^ designated Athens, to dtrrv rriv re TroXiv {Plut.) . by way of dis- 
tinction, as Liv. 34, 1. in urbe oppidove. Astu, Athens, by way of 
eminence. IloXtc continued to be used in the sense of &Kp6iro\iQ. 
On the distinction between urbs and oppidum, as applied to Rome, 
^^Rm.Antiq. p. 1. 
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cattle-breeding ; the Hopletes the warlike Ionic settlers ; and 
the Teleontes or Geleontes the consecrated priests of Eleusis. 
Each tribe or phyle stood upon an equal footing in relation 
to the state. Each tribe was divided into three orders or 
gradations: Demiurgt, artificers, work-people; Eupatrida, 
the nobility ; and Geomori, who were charged with the culti- 
vation of the estates of the nobility, the proprietors, and de« 
nominated HectemoriU either because they delivered a sixth 
portion of the produce to their masters, or retained it for 
their own use. To the nobility, in which tribe the priests 
are also included, Theseus committed the choice of magis- 
trates, the administration of the laws, and the teaching of 
religion ; and they served as knights in the foremost ranks of 
the army. The citizens, in other respects, were reduced to a 
perfect equality : the nobles excelling the rest in honour, 
the husbandmen in profit, and the artificers in number. 

The inhabitants of Attica, says Plato, resembled in their 
primeval state the Egyptians, as to their division into here- 
ditary classes and professions.^ Theseus was the first, says 
Aristotle, who voluntarily parted with the regal power; 
which Homer also appears to attest in his catalogue of the 
ships, where he gives the name oi people to the Athenians 
alone.^ From the time of Theseus^ the kings were re- 

' This hypothesis of division into castes has many opponents ; but 
it may be stated that, at a later period, not only were certain orders 
of priesthood in many states hereditary; but other offices, arts 
and professions (as the Homerido in Chios, the AsclepiadcB in 
Cos, &c.) were, in like manner, peculiar to certain families. We, 
moreover, find " pupil and son" for many successive generations, de- 
signated by the same term ; hence the circumlocutions iarp&v vaXBtg, 
l^iaypa^tniv and others, for larpoi, ^wypd^oi, &c. Again, Herodotus 
(ii. 167) compares the contempt in which manual labour was held by 
the Greeks, with the grades of the Egyptian castes. See Hermann, 
p. 10. and notes. 

^ See p. 109, note 4. Homer applies to Athens the epithets of fvjc- 
rifievog " well built," and tvpvdyvioq, *' broad-streeted." 

' On the fTTod. PatnXUog, Pausanias found the inscription Oijfnvc, 
irifioKparia, SrifiOQ, i. 3. 2. Isocrates {Panath, 439.) represents the 
departure of Theseus from Athens as a voluntary abdication to make 
room for democracy. But it is probable that, according to the tradi- 
tions, he was exiled by his opponents. 
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stricted to the office of generals and supreme judges. The 
legislative power was shared by the people ; yet the nobility 
oppressed the other two classes, the husbandmen and arti- 
ficers. The oppression increased in rigour after the abolition 
of the regal power, for the Archons were partly too weak 
to resist the nobility, and partly, as belonging to the same 
order, felt a common interest with them. 

Amongst the successors of Theseus we may mention 
Mnestheus, who lost his life at the siege of Troy, and is 
said to have effected the expulsion of Theseus from Athens ; 
and Demophoon, in whose reign the court of Ephetae was 
instituted, for the purpose of trying persons accused of 
^Iful murder. Codrus was the last king of Athens. 
Billing his reign the Dorians were on the point of invading 
Attica. Codrus being informed that the oracle had pro-^ 
mised them victory if they did not kill the king of the 
Athenians, disguised himself in a woodman's garb, and 
Tolantarily sought his death in the enemy's camp (1068 
B*c.). The invaders, discovering what had happened, re- 
treated without striking a blow. After him no one was 
found worthy of the regal dignity. A dispute arose be- 
tween his two sons, Neleus and Medon, concerning the 
right of succession. Neleus, irritated at the preference 
given to his brother, headed the Ionian migrations to 
^a Minor; but Medon and his descendants held the 
reins of government only as Archons, amenable to the 
aristocracy or the Eupatridae.^ With the archonship of 
Medon commences the responsibility of political function- 
vies; not that there existed any tribunal, as at a later 
period, to take cognizance of the royal acts, but the na- 
tional council of the nobles began to take a more influential 
part in the proceedings of government.^ 

' Hermann, p. 199. As personal strength and statellness were ac- 
counted essential requisites for the princely office» Neleus refused to 
^knowledge his lame brother Medon as king {Paus. 7. 2. 1). Hence 
the tradition never omits to state when a prince was deformed.^* 
^(Khtmuth, i. p. 129. * The Eit96vti is therefore of later date. 
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The dignity of Archonship was at first retained for life, 
and descended in the line of the Codridae, and that of their 
near relations, the Alcmaeonidae. Alcmseon was the last 
Archon for life ; and the duration of the office was subse- 
quently limited to ten years 752-682 B.C. After Hippo- 
menesy who was the fourth in the list of decennial Archons, 
other Eupatridae, besides the families above mentioned, were 
admitted to a share of power. Afterwards nine archons 
were created, and the term of holding office was reduced 
to a year 682 b. c. — 592 b. c' The first of these archons 
was termed Eponymus, who gave his name to the year ; 
thus we say in the " archonship of Solon," instead of 594 
b. c. or 01. 46y 3. The second was called Basileus, who 
superintended religious matters (compare the Rex Sacrifi^ 
cuius of the Romans) ; and the third as Polemarch, super- 
intended the military department. Each of these archons 
was furnished with two assessors.^ The remaining six 
were Thesmothetae, at the head of the judicial administra- 
tion. But it must be observed, that this division and 
limitation of functions were introduced at a later period. 
The Polemarch commanded the left wing (as at Marathon), 
but when particular generals were afterwards appointed, 
he merely exercised a superintendance over strangers. If 
any one insulted an archon, he was deprived of his civil 

* The annual archons were elected from among the nobility (cC 
fifwaTpiSojv,), of which series Solon Codrides is to be considered as 
last. In the place of this, Solon substituted atimocracy (government 
by men vfho are possessed of a certain income) ; and, henceforth, 
eligibility no longer depended upon birth, but upon property. Lastly, 
Aristides gave all the Athenians the right of filling the situation of 
Archon, a right which the people had earned in battle by their blood. — 
Bbckh'8 Public Economy of Athens, vol.ii. p. 277-8, Note, Eng, Trans. 
The conduct of Aristides will not be considered as a matter of sur- 
prise, when we reflect that he did it for a generation in which all, by 
equal zeal for the public interest, by equal obedience to the laws, and 
by equal sacrifices for the common weal, had proved themselves 
equally worthy of command {Isoc. Paneg. c. 22, especially p. 56, Ed. 
Spokn) Hermann, p. 220. Plutarch says that Aristides carried this 
measure with secret reluctance, Ikljv clekovti Se ^vfn^ ; but Greeks, 
with arms in their hands, were not to be trifled with. ' UdpsSpoi. 
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privileges* and became infamous;^ but, on the other hand» 
the punishment of an archon, in case of guilt, was propor- 
tionably severe.' 

The first archon of whom we hear anything really worthy 
of notice is Draco (624 b. c). He awarded the punishment 
of death for the smallest offences, as well as the most heinous 
crimes; for which undiscriminating severity he gave no 
other reason than that the smallest faults appeared to him 
to be worthy of death, and that he could find no higher 
punishment for the greatest. Hence the orator Demades 
said, that his laws were written with blood. Draco, it 
must be observed, belonged to the Eupatridae, who, per- 
haps, finding themselves unable to withstand the general 
clamour for a written code of laws, made their very com- 
pIlaDce an opportunity for sanctioning measures of the 
most rigorous description. Why the people should raise 
a clamour for a written and definite code, may be easily 
understood, when we reflect that the archons, who be- 
longed to the Eupatridae, were the administrators of justice 
without appeaL A court of appeal (the Ephetat) appears 
to have originated with Draco ; but his laws tended only 
to increase the evils which they were designed to remedy.* 
They were not termed laws,* but regulations,^ out of con- 
tempt 

Twelve years after the legislation of Draco, Cylon 
attempted to make himself tyrant; and his adherents were 
>nnidered by the Alcmssonidae. The people derived 

The Basileis, FtTtanes, and Archons, were magistrates who went 
lorth from the common and sacred hearth of the state with a mission 
to vratch over all matters connected with the public worship. — ArUU 
^^'^' 5. 11. In reference to the sacred fire in the Prytaneum. 
^ngthe heroic age the sacred hearth of the state was in the princely 
'^'^te where the council used to assemble round it ; and, in after- 
^Wi the Prytaneum was fixed upon for the place of honour and the 
public meals.— See Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 290. 
\ Ariftot. de Civ, 1. ii. Plut. in Solon. 
^Ojioi, » Oeo'/ioJ. 
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strength from the continuance of party feuds, and hecame 
loud in their demands for political rights and equal laws. 
The Athenians were also engaged in carrying on a war 
with Megara about the recovery of Salamis. In this war 
they suffered so many defeats^ that a law was at last passed 
declaring it capital for any person to propose to retake it. 
At this period, Solon first distinguished himself, by the 
composition of an elegy with respect to Salamis,^ which 
inflamed the minds of the people so, that the law was 
ultimately rescinded. Solon was also the cause of termi- 
nating the first sacred war (590 b. c.) against Cyrrha or Crissa. 
At this period, the people were divided into three 
factions ; the DiacrisBi, led by Pisistratus ; the Pediaei, hy 
Lycurgus; and the Parali,' by Megacles. The first declared 
positively for democracy; the second, who were far more 
opulent, were in favour of an oligarchy ; and the third party, 
who inhabited the sea-coast, were friendly to a mixed govern- 
ment. According to Plutarch, too, the poor having become 
indebted to the rich who had engrossed the whole of the 
landed property, either tilled their grounds, and paid them 
the sixth part of the produce, or impignorated their persons 
for their debts 3; in other words, became slaves, and were 
transferable, by sale, as such.^ In this extremity the eyes 
of all were turned towards Solon ; and he was chosen archon^ 
without having recourse to the ballot, an irregularity of 
which we have no other example. He was invested with 
full powers to remodel the state ; or, in other words, to give 
the Athenians a constitution, 594 b. c. 

* The attempt of Cylon on the tyranny at Athens, which was sup- 
ported by his father-in-law, Theagenes of Megara, excited a feeling 
against the latter place; and Salamis, which had probably till that time 
been Megarian, was conqaered»—fVachsmuth, i. 205. 

' On these epithets, see Geog. ch. iv. note 1 . 

' This was termed nexum inire among the Romans. 

* 'Ayiayifioi kiri trtofiaffiv, next ob as alienum. 

^ The legislative functions of Draco and Solon coincided with their 
archonship, it is true ; but it is much more probable that they were 
annexed to the dignity, than that on their account the archonship 
was conferred upon the legislators, fVachsmuth, vol. i. p. 304. 
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Solon abrogated all the laws of Draco, with the ex- 
ception of those relative to murder, and to criminal cases. 
The scheme by which he relieved the distresses of the poorer 
classes has been the subject of dispute.^ Some say that he 
cancelled all debts then in existence ; but others, with greater 
probability, that he only lowered the rate of interest, and 
increased the value of money ; so that a mina, which before 
was equal to seventy-three drachmas, was now made equal to 
a hundred.^ It seems certain that Solon annulled all mort- 
gages, and fully reinstated every landowner in his property; 
otherwise he could not boast that he had removed the 
'boundary stones' ^ which were set up on mortgaged lands. 
He also abolished servitude for debt in the same manner as 
the Lex Paetelia abolished it at Rome.^ 

Without depriving the Eupatridse of their rights, Solon, 
dedrous of amalgamating them with the wealthy and thus 
breaking the violence of party, selected property, or rather 
taxable capital, as his guide for the distribution of all the 
citizens into four classes. The two first classes served on 
horseback,* for cavalry formed the noblest kind of service, 
as connected with the possession of landed property ; the 
third class as heavy armed infantry (Hoplitae); and the 
fourth as light armed troops. He extended to all the 
citizens the right of sitting in the courts, and taking part in 
the public assemblies — originally, indeed, only for the pur- 
pose of electing magistrates, and controlling them by way 
of last resort. The last class (Thetes), as the poorest, were 
eicluded from all public offices ; though they had a voice in 
the election of those who aspired to fill them. They were, 

' Solon called this scheme seisachthia, from (reicu, to shake (off), 
uid dxBoQ, a burden. The explanation that Solon cancelled all 
debts (xpcfe^v drroKovrj, nova tabula), is decidedly at variance with 
the passage in the oath of the Heliasta. Dem. Timocr. 746. 

' There is no doubt that this scheme was a direct violation of the 
rights of property ; but the simple question is, how far it was justifie4 
by the necessities of the times ? * "Opoi. 

♦ Bman Ant. p. ?10. * "lirwiii;. 
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at the same time, exempted from all contribations to the 
wants of the state. The property of the different classes 
was estimated in tnedimniy an Attic measure of capacity for 
things dry ; hence Pentaeosiomedimnif those who had 500 
medimni, or upwards. The assessment of this class amounted 
to a talent ; and the other classes, except the lowest, were 
assessed, upon the same scale, in the ratio of their property.' 
The nine archons have been already mentioned (p. 136). 
The most important part of the legislative and executive 
power was possessed by the council of 400, afterwards 500, 
composed of the most eminent and powerful citizens. The 
elections were annual, and the candidates submitted to a 
rigorous examination^ into their past lives. To the care of 
this council was committed the preparation and pubUsluBg 
of all motions, before they were submitted to an assembly 
of the people.^ No motion could, therefore, be submitted to 
the popular assembly until it had emanated from the senate; 
hence they possessed what is termed the * Initiative' in legisla- 
tion. No person under thirty years of age could be admitted 
a member of the council. The council was divided into 
Prytanifes — each of which ruled a certain number of days — 
assembling daily to deliberate on the course to be pursued, 
and, in case of need, to prepare matters for the popular 
assembly. The succeeding history will shew us to what 
extent Athens was led by individuals, not invested with any 
civil or military power, but who had won the confidence of 
the people by their eminent virtues, or talents for oratory.* 

' Solon did not overlook the condition of slaves. He secured them, 
in some measure, against the ill treatment of their masters, by grant- 
ing them an asylum in the temple of Theseus, and other sacred places, 
where they could claim the privilege of being sold to another master 
(jrpdtriv airntrBai) , Deserving aliens were naturalized, when 6,000 
citizens declared themselves in favour of the measure ; but this na- 
turalization did not confer upon them the full privileges of citizenship. 
For instance, they were not eligible to the priesthood or archonship : 
they could not give evidence, or exercise full authority over their 
wives. » AoKifiaffia, • *EjcicXij(ria. 

* Hence iroXirevtvOcu^dtifiriyopiiv, and is distinguished from erpa- 
Tfiyilv. 
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On the other hand, Solon laboured earnestly to render 
the ancient and yenerable court of Areopagus^ the pillar of 
his form of government. The Areopagus, besides taking 
cognizance of capital crimes (its ancient jurisdiction), was 
inyested with the superintendance of religion, morality, and 
education. The privilege continued for life, and was only 
accessible to those who had filled the office of archon with 
zeal and fidelity. In their censorship of luxury and morals, 
the Areopagites may be compared with the Roman censors ; 
and in their superintendance' of the public buildings and the 
public healthy they may be compared with the .^diles. As 
a judicial board, they investigated all capital crimes ; and as 
a supreme court of cassation, they could abrogate or super- 
sede the decrees of the senate and the people. The cases 
of Socrates and St. Paul, who were tried by the Areopagus, 
shew that its superintendance extended to the introduction 
of new deities and new doctrines. Eloquence found no 
place here ; the votes were given in silence, and with little 
stones; and so long as the Areopagus maintained its character 
(for it was called upon to act in cases of public emergency), 
the popular assembly could not undermine the state.' The 
authority of the Areopagus was based upon the dignity of 
moral excellence, and was supreme in its sphere ; no law 
defined where it became incumbent upon them to intervene, 
or how far that right extended ; the strength of virtue en- 
sured the ever-ready will, and wisdom determined the 
degree.3 

Besides this, Solon established a more specific court, 
HeUaay which appears to have been, as it were, a com- 
mittee of the larger assembly of the people. Though the 
citizen who had attained his eighteenth year might speak 

' 'H U Apiiov irdyov povXi^ or 17 avta PovXt), They held their 
°»e^ngs on the Hill of Mars. 

, ' 'BiTiffcoiroc vavTuv Kal vdfiutv ^{fXa^. Plut. Plutarch calls it 
If avu fiovXi), in reference to the senate of 500, and compares them 
to two anchors which might keep the people steady in the storm. 
S^. c. zix. ' See Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 390. 
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in the public assembly, yet he could not exercise the pri- 
vileges of a judge in. this court until he had attained his 
thirtieth year. The judges of the courts of the DiastetaB 
(arbitrators) and Ephetae (or appeal j, were required to be 
still older men than the Heliasts, viz* fifty or sixty years 
of age. The Heliaea was a superior court, and its members 
exempt from responsibility ; for what higher tribunal could 
be appealed to, than that of the citizens themselves, in their 
judicial capacity ? This rendered the popular tribunals of 
such importance to the constitution in general, and on this 
account the Heliasts were so frequently addressed as the 
popular assembly itself.' 

Solon also compiled a code of laws for the determination 
of individual cases. Those which related to private actions 
were preserved on parallelograms of wood, with cases 
which reached from the ground, and turned upon a pin like 
a wheel, whence the appellation of axones. Such as con- 
cerned public institutions and sacrifices, were inscribed on 
triangular tablets of stone, called cyrhes. In order to 
ensure the stability of the laws,' Solon gave every citizen 
a right to bring actions in cases affecting the interest of the 
state, and particularly to accuse the author of illegal mea- 
sures.' In civil feuds no citizen was allowed to remain 
neuter. Solon enjoined an annual revision of the laws. 

Solon did not aim at abstract perfection, but laboured to 
adapt his legislation to the character of the Athenians, and 

* Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 384. 

' The following changes are ascribed to Clisthenes. The people 
were divided into ten instead of four phyls, and the cause of demo- 
cracy was promoted by abolishing the institutions connected with the 
ancient phylae. The tribes, or phylae, were divided into demi or 
boroughs, with a phylarch and demarch at the head of each. He 
admitted many of the fiBToiKoi, or resident foreigners to the rank of 
citizens. The number of the senate was augmented to 500» i.e. .50 
from each tribe. The introduction of Ostracism is also ascribed to 
Clisthenes. The archons were henceforth appointed by lot. The 
number ten, owing to the phyls, prevailed in every department — 
ten Strategi, Taxiarchs, and Phylarchs ; ten Tamise, Legists, &c. 

* By a Ypo^i) frapavS/nav, 
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the wants of the times. His is no imaginary republic, 
like that of Plato, nor, like Lycurgus, did he make political 
liberty his exclusive object ; but he endeavoured to unite 
a tempered form of aristocracy and democracy with the 
general progress of civilization and happiness. The legis- 
lation of Solon is distinguished by its philanthropy. He 
defines the duties of parents, and children, and families ; 
and he enforces the practice of gratitude and other virtues, 
by positive enactments. He pays a due regard to the 
infirmities of human nature; and, like a father, adopts 
means for the prevention of crime, rather than its punish* 
ment. Indolence is the fruitful source of crime, and Solon 
represses it by compelling every citizen to declare his 
means of subsistence. As much depends upon the ex- 
ample of superiors, drunkenness in an archon was con« 
sidered a capital ofifence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF GREECE TILL THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

THE PERSIAN WARS. 

Pitittratus — Harmodius and Aristogiton — Expulsion of Hippiaa^^The 
Persian Empire— Daritu Hyittupu— Revolt of Miletus. 

After the promulgation of his code, Solon found himself 
obliged to leave Athens; and, during his absence, the 
people were again split into factions. The great defect of 
the Athenian constitution consisted in expecting too much 
from the reason and judgment of men, and dreading 
too little from their passions.' Solon, upon his return, 

^ Heffne, Opusc. 4 396. 
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exhorted them to obedience towards the laws, and laboured 
in particular to check the ambitious views of Pisistratusy 
a man of distinguished eloquence and address, descended 
from the line of the ancient kings, who appeared as the 
champion of the poorer classes. Pisistratus having in* 
flicted upon himself a wound, exhibited his bleeding body 
to the public, alleging that he had thus suffered because 
he was their declared friend. On this it was decreed in a 
general assembly, that Pisistratus should be protected by 
a guard of four hundred men. With this inconsiderable 
body he managed, partly by force, and partly by stratagem, 
to seize upon the supreme power, b. c. 561.' Solon left 
Athens in despair, and his fate afterwards is uncertain. 
The Athenians erected a statue to him in the forum, and 
another at Salamis. 

Pisistratus began to use his newly acquired power with 
moderation ; but a coalition of two other leaders, Megacles 
and Lycurgus, obliged him to withdraw from Athens. He 
was recalled, and again went into exile ; but, after an exile 
of eleven years, he was finally re-established in power by 
the assistance of the Thebans and other Greeks, to whom 
he had applied for assistance. During his reign, all the 
laws continued in force ; the general assembly, the courts 
of justice, and the council of state? retained their consti- 
tutional powers.' He promoted agriculture, by making 

* The establishment of a tyranny is generally described as having 
been attended by stratagem or force, the appointment of body guards, 
the maintenance of mercenaries, the capture of the citadel; the 
demos in republican states lending their power to their leader for the 
sake of avenging themselves upon the richer classes. There existed 
also, in many instances, a natural preference for the unity of the 
sovereign power ; and the ancient hereditary sovereignty lived in the 
remembrance of the people as a mild and paternal administration » 
dispensing benefits, and not suffering injustice in the land.— -4rM^ 
Pol. 3. 9. 4 ; 5. 8. 5. See Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 412. 

' Hence the praise so unanimously expressed of Pisistratus. See 
Thucyd. 6. 54. This, among other instances, serves to explain how 
the word tyranniM was only used originally to designate a ruler, 
without any invidious secondary meaning ; while tyranntts as applied 
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the inhabitants retire from the town into the country ; he 
fostered the arts and sciences; he beautified the city, 
particularly the temple of Pythian Apollo, and that of OJym- 
pic Jupiter; and he brought the poems of Homer into 
something like the shape in which we at present possess 
themJ 

After the death of Pisistratus (528), Hippias, probably 
m conjunction with his brother Hipparchus, commenced his 
reign with great lenity and moderation. After a lapse, 
however, of about fourteen years, a conspiracy was formed 
by which Hipparchus was slain, and Hippias narrowly 
escaped death. Two young men, Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, being actuated by a spirit of revenge on account of 
some personal insult, killed Hipparchus during the festival 
of the Panathenaea (514). Harmodius was killed upon the 
spot by the guards of Hipparchus ; and Aristogiton after- 
wards shared the same fate. The people, however, paid 
them the most extravagant honours, celebrating them, not 
as the avengers of a private quarrel, but as the restorers of 
public freedom.^ They had struck down the tyrants and 
restored to Athens " equal laws." 

The expulsion of Hippias took place about four years 
after the death of his brother, notwithstanding he had en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by courting the Lacedae- 
monians, and marrying his daughter to the tyrant of 
Lampsacus. He appears to have retired to Sigseum. Cleis- 
thenes now placed himself at the head of the administration, 
and in order to secure the popular favour, and thereby de- 
feat his antagonist Isagoras, he effected those changes in the 

to the kings of the early age, and basileus for a tyrant, were still 
employed promiscuously, after the full development of democracy. — 
Wachtmuth, vol. i. p. 414. 

* Yet we must recollect that the government of Pisistratus was not 
the constitution of Solon. ** The Athenians were, indeed, happy, not 
under the protection of the law, but through the graciousness of their 
master." — Rotieck. 

• A slave was forbidden by law to bear the name of Harmodius or 
Aristogiton. — QelL Noct, Att, 9. 2. 

H 
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constitution of Solon which have heen already mentioned (p. 
142).' Hippias went to Persia 510 b. c. and hecame in 
some measure the cause of the Persian war. As this is the 
most eventful period in the history of Greece, a few preli- 
minary remarks may he introduced ahout the state of Persia, 
for the better understanding of the subject. We may just 
remark, on the testimony of Herodotus, that the overthrow 
of the tyranny at Athens, and the subsequent infusion of 
republican energy, at once placed her at the head of the 
Grecian states.^ 

The countries of Asia, lying between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and watered by the two great rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, have been from the earliest 
periods the seat of powerful monarchies. The Assyrian 
and the Babylonian empires had passed away ; and the Per- 
sian empire was consolidated by Cyrus in a great measure 
but of the ruins of the latter. The first kingdom that sub- 
mitted to him was that of the Lydians,' which flourished 
betwixt the ^gean Sea and the river Halys. In the reign 
of CroBSus, nearly the whole peninsula of Lesser Asia, ex- 
tending eastward as far as the river Halys, and inhabited by 
three nations of Grecian, and eleven of barbarian extrac- 
tion, finally acknowledged his power, and tamely received 

* About this time the election by lot to public offices was substi- 
tuted for the election by vote. " Cert^ vel state Aristidis, vel ante- 
quam Pericles auctoritate valeret> hec obtinuit mutatio." — Luzac, de 
Soc. Cive. p. 62. This rendered the democracy more absolute, as it 
difiFiised more equally the chance of office. 

* Herod* v. 78. Compare the reflection of the Lacedemonians 
(ibid. V. 91.) — '^that the Athenians being free, would now be a 
match for themselves." 

* The eastern colonies of Greece flourished in the vicinity of Phry- 
gia and Lydia, the best cultivated and most wealthy provinces of 
Lower Asia. History and poetry alike extol the golden treasures of 
the Phrygian and Lydian kings. Their subjects wrought mines of 
gold, melted the ore, moulded figures in bronze, dyed wool, cultivated 
music, and indulged the demands of luxury ; while the Medes and 
Persians lived in scattered villages, subsisted by hunting, padturage, 
or robbery, and were clothed with the skins of wild beasts. — {Herod, 
i. 7 1 . 94. Plin. vi. 66.) Gillies, c. vu. 
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his commands. Cyrus added to his other conquests that 
of the Greek colonies on the Ionian coast, which induced 
the Phocaeans to emigrate to Marseilles (Massilla). He 
then became master of the great city Babylon^ on the 
Euphrates, so that all Asia, from the Caucasus and the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean, 
became subject to the Persian dominion. In an annual 
progress through the central parts of their empire, the Per- 
sian kings spent the winter in the warm plains of Babylon, 
enjoyed the happy temperature of spring in the city of Susa, 
and avoided the summer heats in the spacious palace at 
Ecbatana, fanned by the refreshing breezes of the Median 
mountains.^ 

Amongst the successors of Cyrus we may notice Darius 
Hystaspes, who divided the empire into satrapies, or pro- 
vinces, amounting to twenty. At the head of each he 
placed a satrap or governor, who originally v^as entrusted 
with no military power. Royal officers travelled through 
the various satrapies, in order to obtain accurate informa- 
tion, while posts were established along the various roads 
for the sake of transmitting it as rapidly as possible. Under 
the successors of Darius, these institutions fell rapidly into 
decay. The satraps appropriated all the power to them- 
selves, and braved the royal dignity with impunity; so that 
the whole, in course of time, became an easy prey to the 
enterprising Alexander.^ 

Darius Hystaspes undertook an expedition against the 
Scythians in Europe who roamed without fixed habitations^ to 

* Gillies, cvii. 

* " The inhabitants of the colder regions," observes Aristotle, *' are 
indeed fiill of eneigy, but deficient in intellect and science ; they are 
really free, but, haying no ideas of state polity (diroXirevTa), they 
are incapable of ruling over their neighbours. The Asiatics possess 
an intellect rich in genius and science, yet without energy. Hence 
they are generally in a state of servitude. But the Hellenic race are 
at the same time intellectual and energetic; hence they are free, 
enjoy the best forms of government, and, were they united into one 
state, they would be able to rule over all."— Po^ vii. 7. 

* 'Avdpag ovhanoQi y^c &(Jtv vkftovraQ.'— Herod. 7. 

h2 
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the north of the Danube and the Black Sea. A bridge 
was thrown across the Danube ; and, as this was the only 
possible point of return, the care of it was committed to 
trusty persons. Amongst this number was Miltiades,^ who, 
with the praiseworthy desire of liberating the Asiatic Greeks 
from the dominion of Persia, strongly advised that the bridge 
should be broken down. This advice, however, was not 
acted upon, for the other little tyrants of Asiatic Greece, 
having become obnoxious in their several cities, shrewdly 
suspected that their own interests were more intimately 
connected with the cause of Persia than the cause of freedom. 
Darius was compelled to retreat into Asia, without effecting 
the object of his expedition ; and Miltiades, dreading his 
resentment, had previously retired to Athens. His personal 
and political opponents instituted public proceedings against 
him for having been tyrant in the Chersonese.' 

About this period, Aristagoras the Milesian, having failed 
in an attempt to reduce the island of Naxos, stirred up a 
revolt in Ionia, in order to shield himself from the probable 
resentment of the Persian monarch. Accordingly he made 
application to Sparta for assistance. He described to king 
Cleomenes the enthusiastic love of liberty which animated 
the lonians ; the wealth of the Persians, and pointed out 
the extent of the Persian empire on a brazen tablet, on 
which were engraved all the countries, seas, and rivers of 
the ancient world. Cleomenes, having demanded three 
days for consideration, asked Aristagoras on the third day, 
" In how many days they might march to Susa ?** Aris- 
tagoras replied, <* that, travelling at the rate of eighteen 

' It was the elder Miltiades who colonized the Thracian Chersonese, 
being invited thither by the Dolonci against the neighbouring Apsin- 
thians. The younger Miltiades effected the conquest of Lemnos, and 
peopled the island with Athenians. Such colonists were termed 
Cleruchi, the land being divided among them in portions (cX^pot). 
The immediate objects of such settlements were either to provide an 
outlet for poor citizens, or to garrison foreign conquests. Hence 
yaapyeXv {arare, Cic, in Verr, 3. 5. ll)=fc\i}pot;xetv, Cleruchus, 
Agripeta. — Ctc. de Nat. Dear* i. 26. ' Herod, 6. 104. 
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miles a day, they might reach Susa in three months." 
" Milesian stranger," exclaimed Cleomenes, "you must leave 
Sparta before the setting of the sun ; for you have made a 
very inauspicious and dangerous proposal in advising the 
Spartans to undertake a journey of three months from the 
Grecian Sea." 

Though disappointed in Sparta, Aristagoras was com- 
pletely successful in his application to the Athenians. 
Twenty ships' were accordingly sent from Athens and 
Eretria, under the command of Melanthus ; Sardis was 
taken without opposition and burnt. No sooner did the 
king of Persia hear of this assistance and the burning of 
Sardis, than he declared himself the sworn enemy of Athens. 
Shooting an arrow into the air, he prayed that heaven might 
assist him in punishing the insolence of that republic ; and 
whenever he sat down to table, an attendant reminded him 
about executing his purpose of revenge. Again, Hippias, 
the ex-tyrant, had applied to Artaphemes, a Persian satrap, 
and promised that, in case of restoration, he would do 
homage to the Persian monarch. 

Mardonius was, in consequence, empowered to carry on 
the war ; but this commander having met with a storm at 
sea, in doubling the promontory of Athos, and being attacked 
by the Thracian Bryges, returned to Asia' (492 b. c). 
Datis and Artaphernes, son of the Artaphemes above men- 
tioned, were now commissioned to chastise the Greeks. 
Darius gave the most positive commands that the territories 
of the Athenians and Eretrians should be laid waste, their 
houses and temples burnt or demolished, and their persons 
carried in captivity to the eastern extremity of the empire. 
Secure of effecting their purpose, his generals were fur- 

' " These ships," says Herodotus, " were the beginning of evils to 
the Greeks and barbarians." — v. 97. 

' On his return he described and exaggerated to his countrymen 
the excessive cold, the violent tempests, the monstrous marine ani- 
mals which distinguish and render formidable those distant seas. — 
Herod, vi.43. 
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nished with a great number of chains for confining the 
Grecian prisoners ; a haughty presumption, to use the lan- 
guage of antiquity, in the superiority of man over the power 
of fortune. The third period of Grecian history extends 
from the commencement of the Persian wars till the estab- 
lishment of the Macedonian supremacy in Greece, 492 — 338 
B. c, a period of 154 years. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PERSIAN WARS TILL THE DEATH OF MILTIADES. 

Miltiades — The battle of Marathon — Expedition to Parot — Condemna- 
tion of Miltiadet—Themistocles — Athenian Enterprise. 

War being thus declared, the Persian commanders drew 
their forces into the plains of Cilicia, and passed thence* 
through the Cyclades into the island of Eubcca. Eretria, 
the principal town, was pillaged, burnt, and its inhabitants 
taken prisoners. Most of the islands that stud this quarter 
of the ^gean, eithei: spontaneously offered the usual acknow- 
ledgment of " earth and water"^ as a token of submission, 
or submitted after a feeble resistance. The Athenians, 
hearing of the near approach of the enemy, supplicated as- 
sistance from Sparta. This was immediately granted, but 
the troops did not arrive in time, for, it was only the ninth 
day of the month, and according to a superstitious notion, 
they could not march before the period of the full moon. 

* The disaster of Mardonius had deterred them from pursuing the 
direct course along the shores of Thrace and Macedonia. 

* iEgina was probably infatuated by its jealousy of Athens.— Herod. 
6. 49. The Persian ambassadors were murdered by Athens and Sparta. 
^Herod. 7. 138, 
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The Athenians did every thing that lay in their power ; 
each of the ten tribes gave up its militia, and furnished a 
strategus (general) ; and even rnsnj thousand slaves were 
armed in this critical emergency. They abandoned the 
idea of standing a siege, when they reflected that the im- 
mense hosts of Persia would easily surround the city, inter- 
cept the supplies, and, instead of conquering by assault, re- 
duce them by famine. They therefore marched to Marathon 
to meet the enemy, who had chosen that district under the 
advice of Hippias, as suitable for the operation of their 
cavalry .1 The Plataeans, from Boeotia, whose love of inde- 
pendence rendered them desirous of cultivating the friend- 
ship of Athens, were the only Greeks who arrived upon the 
spot with prompt assistance. 

Amongst the ten generals of Athens, ^ve were still 
undetermined, whether it would be advisable to attack so 
superior a force, especially as the Spartan auxiliaries had 
not yet arrived. Miltiades, however, one of the generals, 
maintained, against all opposition, that a battle at Marathon 
was absolutely necessary to keep up the enthusiasm of the 
Athenians ; and at last he won over Callimachus, the Pole- 
march, who had the easting vote,^ as the opinions of the 
generals were equally divided. The ten generals succeeded 
to the command of the whole army in rotation, for the 
Athenians were ever jealous of military power; but the 
five, who had voted for the attack, being convinced how 
important it was that all should be actuated by one spirit, 
and that unity of design should pervade the successive 
operations of an army, unanimously gave up to Miltiades 
the days of command^ that would fall to their share. 

Miltiades, however, did not take advantage of this ; but 
when his own day of command actually arrived, he deter- 

* EireriyJtwrorov xiapiov Trig 'ArriKtic kviTnrtvtTat. — Her. 6. 

* T6 TToXeuhv ydp 'AOrivdioi o/i^t/zij^ov rov iroXkfiapxov krroievvro 
Toifft (TTpaTfiyoiai. — Herod. 6. The Polemarch commanded the right 
wing by virtue of his office. 

* Upvravn^ TTiQ rffikprig, ** the command of the day." — Herod. 6. 
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mined upon giving battle to the* enemy. For this pur- 
pose he made the following dispositions. He chose for 
his camp the declivity of a hill, lest he should be surround- 
ed by a superior force; and he strewed the intermediate 
space with the trunks and branches of trees, in order to 
interrupt the motions of the Persian cavalry. The Athe- 
nians were stationed on the right, the Plataeans on the left, 
and the slaves formed the centre.^ To strengthen the wings, 
and render the extent of his front equal to that of the 
enemy, Miltiades diminished the number of ranks in the 
centre.^ His rear and his right were protected by the hill, 
which swept round to the sea ; and his left was flanked by a 
lake or marsh. With respect to the physical and military 
advantages of the Athenians, we may observe, that they sur- 
passed the Persians in agility and personal prowess — that 
their defensive armour was more complete— that the close 
phalanx, with the long Grecian spear, was admirably adapted 
for acting against the Persian cavalry ; whilst in discipline, a 
knowledge of evolutions, and impetuous courage, animated 
by a love of liberty, and a hatred of the barbarians — the 
two armies present points of contrast, rather than com- 
parison. The Persian army, according to the most reason- 
able computation, amounted to about 100,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse. The Greek army mustered about 9000 
Athenians, and 1000 Plataeans. 

The Athenians advanced upon the enemy at an accelerated 
pace, in order to shorten the time of exposure to the missiles 
of the barbarians, and to give an increased momentum to 
the charge directed against the Persian masses. The Per- 
sians, who supposed them to be mad, as they had neither 
cavalry nor archers, prepared to receive the charge. The 

* There is not any historian, indeed, who makes mention of this 
arrangement, although, by comparing the accounts of the havoc made 
in the centre, with the small number of Athenian citizens who were 
slain, it is evident that the slaves must have been the greatest sufferers 
in the action, and therefore posted as is said in the text. — Gillies, c. ix. 

8 Tih-^fikiTov iyiveTo irri Ta^iag 6\iyac, — Herod, vi. 
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contest soon became sharp — the " Persian sword, and Scy- 
thi«ui hatchet," penetrated or cut down the Greek centre ; 
but, on the other hand, the Greeks put to flight both the 
wings of the Persians. The victorious Greeks then closed 
their extremities, and turned upon the Persians, who had 
broken their centre. They defeated them, pursued them 
to the sea-shore, for the lightness of their armour favour- 
ed their escape; took seven of their ships, and pillaged 
their camp of all its treasures. On the side of the Per- 
sians 6,400 men fell, among whom was the tyrant Hip- 
pias. The Athenians are said to have lost only 192; 
the Polemarch, Callimachus, was among the number. 
This was the commencement of that series of victories, 
which shewed to the astonished Persians what the moral 
courage of a people can effect against mere inanimate masses. 
The Athenians reflected, that " to die was the lot of all, but 
of the select few to perform great achievements."' (490 b. c.) 

The Persians now doubled Cape Sunium (Colonna), in 
order to surprise Athens before the army could return. 
But in this they were anticipated by the expedition and 
activity of Miltiades. Thus baffled, the Persians returned 
to Asia, carrying along with them the Eretrian prisoners, 
who, in obedience to the orders of Darius, were safely con- 
ducted to Susa. The prisoners were treated by that mo- 
narch with unexpected kindness. The fertile district of 
Ardericca, in Cissia, was assigned to them, and there the 
colony remained in the time of Herodotus ; and, after a 
revolution of six centuries, when visited by the celebrated 
Apollonius Tyaoeus, they still exhibited indubitable marks 
of European extraction.' 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Athenians on the 
occasion of this victory. They celebrated a general festival 

• Lysiai, Epitaph.— Herod, vi. 103. We are told that a soldier, who 
had been despatched to Athens with news of the victory, was so over- 
powered with excitement and excess of fatigue, that he expired, after 
having exclaimed, in two words, Rejoice with the victors ; x^'P*''** 
Xaipofiev. * Philostrat. 

H 3 
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— they held processions upon the sacred plain — ^they erected 
pillars upon the spot/ with inscriptions, in honour of the 
fallen— and they immortalized the generals, hy a large pic- 
ture, in a portico, called the Poecile.' The Spartans, who 
arrived too late for the hattle, though they had marched 900 
stadia in three days, went to Marathon, in order to see the 
hodies of the Medes and Persians. <* The Athenians," says 
Herodotus, '' were the first among the Greeks that used 
running for the purpose of coming at once to close fight ; 
and they were the first who withstood, in the field, even the 
sight of the Median dress, and the men who wear it ; for 
hitherto the very name of Medes and Persians had heen a 
terror to the Greeks." 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of the defeat 
of the Persians, in reference to the liberty of Greece, and 
the cause of general civilization. Had Persia succeeded, 
Greece would have been converted into a barbarian satrapy, 
and the most splendid examples of free institutions would 
have prematurely perished. The Romans might have con- 
quered the world, but would never have civilized it; and 
even modem civilization, which is connected with that of 
the ancient world by innumerable ties, would never have 
existed. Of so much importance was it, that freedom should 
triumph at Marathon, and Salamis, and PlataBae."^ 

After this battle, Miltiades, at his own request, was 
entrusted with seventy ships, for the purpose of expelling 
the Persian garrisons from the ^gean, and reducing, among 
others, the island of Paros. Success at first crowned the 

* Those who fell at Marathon were buried on the spot, on account 
of their surpassing valour. — (Thuc. ii. 34.) The Ceramicus, without 
the walls of Athens, was the place of public burial. 
'^.^UoiKiXrj, sc. <rrod, varia porticus, from the various engravings and 
pictures on it, particularly of the Medes and Persians, whence it is 
called Brqccatis illita Medis Porticus, — Pers. iii. 63. Hence the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, who taught in this portico, were termed Stoics. See 
Rom. Ant. p. 11. 

^ See Rotteck, ii. .53, 54. Herodotus might well observe, that the 
exploits of the Greeks merited not only praise, but wonder. 
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efforts of the Athenians; but the walls of Faros' were very 
strong, and the Athenians were as yet unacquainted with 
the art of besieging* Miltiades, after having spent twenty- 
six days before it, drew off his troops — an extensive grove, 
which happened to be set on fire in a neighbouring island, 
being believed by the besiegers to indicate the approach of a 
Persian fleet. 

Xanthippus, the father of Pericles and connected with 
the house of the Alcmasonidae, took occasion, from this 
unfortunate expedition, to impeach Miltiades before the 
people, as one who had defrauded the Athenians, by holding 
out expectations^ which he had not realized. His precipi- 
tate retreat from the island, and the continual terror which 
the Athenians ever entertained of arbitrary power— for 
Miltiades had been a " tyrant" in the Chersonese, — easily 
induced them to listen to the charge of his being corrupted 
by a Persian bribe to raise the siege of Paros. The defence 
of Miltiades, by reason of his sickness —for he had broken 
his thigh in the siege, — was left to his friends. In vain did 
they refer to the glorious day of Marathon; they could 
effect nothing more than the conversion of capital punish- 
ment into a pecuniary mulct of fifty talents, as an indemni- 
fication for the expenses of the unsuccessful expedition. 
Being unable to pay this sum, he was thrown into prison, 
where he died.^ It cannot be denied, that Miltiades, whilst 
engaged in his public duties, consulted his own advantage ; 
but we have no authority for stating that he pursued it at 
the expense of the public interest. At the same time, there 
is no evidence that the prosecution of Xanthippus was dic- 
tated by party feeling ; his imprisonment was perfectly legal. 

' Miltiades having received a personal injury from Tisagoras, a man 
of great importance in the island, had demanded the exorbitant sum 
of 100 talents from the inhabitants, which will account for their 
obstinacy. 

' According to Herodotus (vi. 132) Miltiades solicited the com- 
mand of the fleet, without specifying the destination of his expedi- 
tion, but promising that he would enrich the Athenians. 
. * Herod, vi. 131, 136. Plato, Qorg. 153. A>p. Plutarch, VaU Max. 
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Themistocles, a bold and enterprising spirit, stepped for- 
ward, as it were, to supply the loss of Miltiades.' He saw 
clearly that the dominion of Athens, as well as a vigorous 
opposition against the barbarians, could only be established 
by sea. A war with iEgina (484), which had entered into 
alliance with the Persians, afforded him an opportunity of 
submitting and carrying a motion, to appropriate the pro- 
duce of the silver mines of Laurium — which had hitherto 
been distributed among the people — to the building of a 
hundred new triremes. Thus was the groundwork laid for 
the great naval victory over Xerxes; for the Athenians 
could then oppose the Persians, with 200 ships of a superior 
size and construction to any hitherto known in Greece.' 
To this war Herodotus justly ascribes the salvation of 
Greece.^ 

The influence of Themistocles, after he had completed 
the design of Miltiades in effecting the conquest of the 
small islands in the i^gean,^ was so great, that he was able 
to procure the banishment of his rival Aristides* (486), 
whose unsullied integrity was felt by him as a severe 
check in the execution of his plans. Aristides, it has been 
justly observed, was more ambitious to deserve, than to 
acquire the admiration of his fellow-citizens. Themistocles, 
on the other hand, more attached to glory than virtue, was 
solicitous to acquire for himself a superiority in Athens, 
while he enabled Athens to maintain a superiority in Greece. 

' Plato de Legg. iii. ' Herod, vii. 144. 

^ This preceded the reduction of iEgina and Corcyra. 

* By ostracism. In this species of ballot, the name of the accused 
was written upon a shell, by every one who desired his exile. If the 
number of shells exceeded six thousand, the sentence was inflicted. 
** Many republics had a similar institution, as, for instance, Syracuse, 
where it was termed Petalisnit the citizens voting with olive leaves ; 
and though such an institution might be abused, we must observe 
that it was perfectly compatible with the spirit of a free state. The 
very virtues of a man, if they elevate him above the level of republi- 
can equality, may become dangerous to freedom ; and Rome might 
probably have remained without a civil war and perpetual dictators, 
had it enjoyed the ostracism." —/io^fecA, i. 399, 400. 
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The war with iBgioa, as we have just ohserved, first 
directed the attention of the Athenians to maritime affairs. 
No sooner had they launched their fleet, than they appear 
perfectly skilled in naval tactics. Hence the heautiful ohser- 
vation of Pericles, that Athenian courage had proceeded 
from the intellect and will, and not &om hahit ;^ and even 
their enemies were compelled to acknowledge, that the fecun- 
dity of the Athenian mind had developed new excellence in 
new channels of enterprise.* "In my opinion," says Iso- 
crates, in reference to the influence of the Persian war, ** a 
god who respected the virtues of the Athenians brought 
about that war, in order that they who possessed such dis- 
tinguished qualities, might not pass their lives unhonoured 
and unknown." 3 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PERSIAN WARS, TILL THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 

Invasion of Xerxes — His Army and March — The State of Greece — 

Leonidas at Thermopyla. 

The defeat of the Persian army at Marathon served merely 
to rouse the indignation of Darius. During the space of 
three years, he ordered levies to be made through the whole 
extent of the Persian empire, fleets to be built, and pro- 
visions of all kinds to be collected. The revolt of Egypt, 
however, and a domestic controversy about the right of 
succession, diverted his attention from the prosecution of 
the undertaking, until death surprised him, in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age (485 b. c). 

' Thuc. ii. 39. *The Corinthians in nuc.i. 71. ^Panegyr,23, 
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As soon as the redaction of Egypt was completed by his 
successor, Xerxes, fresh preparations were commenced for 
the expedition against Greece,^ More than fifty different 
nations, all varying from each other in their language, 
manners, armour, and costume, contributed their contingents. 
This army, amounting to two millions and a half, according 
to Herodotus, who repeatedly expresses his astonishment 
at the immensity of the barbarian hosts, was led by the 
king in person.^ All the people along the coast, from 
Egypt to the Hellespont, were obliged to furnish ships, and 
convey provisions to the coast of Thrace. In order that no 
danger might be experienced in doubling the promontory of 
Athos, Xerxes ordered a canal to be cut across the isthmus, 
which connects the mountain' with the main-land — a labour 
of three years.* The Persians were entirely ignorant of 
operations of this kind, as is evident, from the fact of their 
making the opening at the surface of the same breadth 
with that necessary at the bottom of the channel. 

Xerxes set forth from Susa, and passed the winter at 
Sardis. Whilst here, he sent heralds to all the Greek 
states, — except Sparta and Athens, who had inhumanly 
treated the ambassadors of Darius — demanding ^' earth and 
water*' as a token of submission. As he had determined 
to pass over from Asia to Europe on foot, the whole fleet 

' Mardonius was the principal instigator of this expedition, being 
desirous to become ^himself the satrap of Greece, Tfjg *EXkddos 
Zvapxoc*'—H^od. 7. 

• On comparing the various numbers engaged at Mycale and Plataea, 
it would appear that the Persian monarch must have entered Greece 
with 600,000 fighting men ; but we must recollect, that nearly the 
whole of one reign, and part of another, were consumed in making 
preparations for this ill-fated expedition. The census of the army 
was taken in the following simple manner. Ten thousand men, 
formed into a compact bodyj were enclosed by a palisade ; and the 
enclosuie was successively filled, till the whole number was told off. 

' XtpffovTfffoiidkQ Ts itrrt Kai icOjjLbs <«»C StadEKa (rradibtv* — Herod. 7- 

* The vessels, according to Herodotus, might, according to the 
custom of the age, have been conveyed with greater rapidity over- 
land. The canal, though laughed at by Juvenal, is supported by 
Thucydides (iv. 109). 
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was obliged to sail to the Hellespont, and erect a bridge of 
boats over the straits. The bridge was no sooner con- 
structed than destroyed, whereupon Xerxes, as the Greeks 
tell us, ordered the workmen to be beheaded, and three 
hundred stripes to be inflicted upon the Hellespont. A 
second bridge was formed of a double range of boats, 
fastened together by cables, and moored on each side with 
anchors. The surface was covered with planks, and the 
sides were railed with wicker work, to prevent the horses 
taking fright. Xerxes now set out from Sardis, and moved 
in a north-western direction to the Hellespont. The order 
of march was as follows : — The baggage-drivers, and beasts 
of burden, went first ; then a mixed mass of all nations ; 
then a thousand horsemen, and a thousand spearsmen, all 
chosen Persians. These were followed by ten Msasan 
horses,' richly caparisoned ; the sacred chariot drawn by 
eight white horses, and the monarch himself drawn in a car 
by Nisaean horses. After him came ten thousand chosen 
Persians on foot called the * Immortals,' because their number 
was constantly maintained from the flower of the whole 
army ; these were followed by the rest of the troops. Yet 
amidst so many thousands, no one surpassed Xerxes himself 
in strength, in beauty, or in stature.* (480 B.C.) 

When Xerxes came to the Scamander, this river, so 
celebrated in Homer, failed his mighty army as they drank. 
At Troas, where Asia and Europe first contended with each 
other, Xerxes sacrificed a thousand oxen to the Trojan 
Minerva, and the Magians poured out libations to the manes 
of the departed heroes. In a few days he reached the last 
Asiatic city Abydos, where he was desirous of reviewing his 
whole army. Here, seated on a marble throne, he beheld 
the Hellespont covered with his ships, the shores and plains 
of Abydos overspread with troops; and his navy, engaged 

* Reared in the sacred plain of Nisa, in Media, and consecrated to 
the sun. ' Herod^ vii. 184. 
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in a sham battle, gratified him with their skilful evolutions. 
At first he contemplated this vast assemblage of human 
beings with feelings of pride and astonishment, but after- 
wards with melancholy sadness and tears. ^' The mournful 
reflection occurred to him," says Herodotus, ^< that, afi»r 
the lapse of a hundred years, not one of these would perhaps 
be alive."^ 

After the passage of the Hellespont,^ which continued, 
according to Herodotus, seven days and nights without in- 
terruption, the march was resumed, and the waters of the 
Melas failed, like those of the Scamander. Having arrived 
at a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, Xerxes held 
another review of his mighty armament. Wonderful was 
the variety in the armour and costume of the different na^ 
tions that composed his army. There might be seen Per- 
sians with tiaras on their heads, sleeved tunics covered with 
iron scales, trowsers, spears, bows, and daggers ; Assyrians 
with helmets and iron-headed clubs ; Sacians and Scythians 
with battle-axes; Indians clad in cotton, with bows and 
arrows of cane ; the j£thiopians with skins of lions and 
leopards, &c.^ In this manner Herodotus describes to us 
no less than fifty-six different nations who took part in the 



* Herodotas records an interview between Xerxes and Demaratus 
the exiled king of Sparta. Xerxes, having expatiated on the magni- 
tude of his armament, asked the Spartan if he still thought that the 
Greeks would take the field. Demaratus replied that, '* it was un- 
necessary to ask the number of the Spartans, for, if they exceeded not 
a thousand men, they would defend their country and their freedom 
against the myriads of Asia." — Herod, vii. 102 seqq. 

^ Herod, vii. 33 seqq. 60 seqq. 

' The Persian infantry appears to have been little better than a 
military mob; whilst the vast numbers of this arm, which were 
commonly brought into the field, impeded the action of the cavalry, 
which they were incapable of supporting, and served only to supply 
food for the slaughter. Marathon, Plataes, and Mycale, all bear 
witness to the truth of this observation. The war-chariots were 
another source of disorder and weakness ; and, as these vehicles could 
only act upon level ground, they were altogether useless and unavail- 
ing in a broken country, and against a skilful commander.— See Encyc^ 
Brit. Art. Army. 
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expedition. The infantry amounted to 170 myriads, and 
the cavalry to 8 myriads, exclusive of chariots and camels. 
The rfiips amounted to 1200, exclusive of transports. 

Few, at that time, shared with Themistocles the hold ex- 
pectation of heing ahle to deliver Greece and her liberties 
from the overwhelming power of Persia. i Even the oracle 
at Delphi declared resistance to be madness ; but afterwards 
promised safety to the Greeks in walls of wood. This 
being interpreted as a command to place all their hopes of 
safety in the fleet, the city was abandoned accordingly. 
About this period Aristides was recalled from exile. 

The Thebans, whose patriotism was at that time ex- 
tinguished by the leaders of the oligarchy'— the smaller 
states, as well as those where '* tyrannies" had been estab- 
lished, sided with the barbarians. On the other hand, the 
representatives^ of the Greek states in and out of the Pelo- 
ponnesus assembled at the Isthmus — the exiles were re- 
called, and domestic animosities were suspended. Themis- 
tocles did all in his power to quell internal dissensions. 
The danger which threatened their common country induced 
the Grreeks to lay aside their differences ; the Atimoi were 
restored to the rights of citizenship, which they had forfeited. 
Thirty-one towns in all joined the confederacy against the 
Persians ; some, like Athens and iBgina, burying their 
ancient animosities ; and others, like Athens and Sparta, 
foi^getfdng, in their countries' peril, the opposite character of 
their constitutions. Platasae, Thespise, and Haliartus in 
Boeotia, espoused the cause of freedom with a zeal in pro- 
portion to their hostility against Thebes ; and the Phocians 



' The women of Corinth prayed to Venus to inspire their husbands 
with strength and courage. — Schol. Pind, Olymp. xiii. 32. 

■ See Bbckhf Explic. Pind, The Thebans, in speaking of the condi- 
tion of Thebes during the Persian war, tell us (Thuc. iii. 62) that their 
government was neither a democracy nor an oligarchy in the proper 
sense (^hXiyapxi-o- ItrSvofioQ), but a dynasty {dvva<TTeia)t by which we 
understand the usurpation of a few leading families of the aristocracy. 

' UpSpovXoi,— Herod, vii. 112* 
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because their hereditary enemies, the Thessalians, had 
joined the Medes, 

The Argives, however, refused to join the confede- 
racy on account of their enmity to Sparta,* and gave a 
promise to Mardonius that they would intercept the Pelo- 
ponnesians in their passage across the Isthmus.' Gelon, 
the powerful tyrant of Syracuse, promised the Greeks 
assistance if they would invest him with the supreme com- 
mand. " What would Agamemnon, the Pelopide, say," 
replied the Spartan envoy, *' if he heard that Gelon aifd 
the Syracusans had snatched away the supremacy' from 
Sparta !" When he demanded at least the command of the 
fleet, the Athenian ambassadors replied^ that they were 
come, in fact, not to seek generals, but an army. Sicily 
was also threatened at this time with a formidable invasion 
from the Carthaginians. The inhabitants of Corcyra waited 
to see the issue of the battle ; and Crete, long estranged 
from Greece, and secure from danger, remained inactive, 
under pretence of an oracle. It may be stated generally^ that 
one half of Greece remained neutral or sided with the enemy .^ 

Not only the Thracians and Macedonians attached them- 
selves to Xerxes, but Thessaly also opened to receive him : 
a country which, from its inaccessible mountains and its 
bold cavalry, might have formed a powerful bulwark of 
Greece in this emergency. The Thessalians had at first 
applied to the iallies for a body of men to defend the valley 
of Ossa and Olympus ; but the troops appear to have been 
withdrawn, when it was discovered that its defence would 
be useless, as there was another passage into Thessaly 
through the territory of the Perrhaebians.* Xerxes now 
pressed forwards, through Thessaly, towards the boundaries 
of Hellas Proper. The two countries are connected by the 

^ See p. 131. 

' They, however, contented themselves with sending intelligence to 
Mardonius that the Peloponnesians were on their march . — Herod. 
^ *B.yffiovia, principatus, * Herod, Diodor.^ See Geog. ch. i. 
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straits of Thennopylae,^ a long narrow defile^ on the vestem 
side of which an immense wall of rooka towers into the 
clouds, whilst the pass, to the east, is hounded hy a deep 
marsh stretching as far a§ the sea. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, was sent with a hody of 8000 men to occupy this 
pass ; and he was prepared, in ohedience to the oracle,^ to 
sacrifice his life for the welfare of his country. 

The place of hattle was extremely favourahle to the 
Greeks, for the Persians could avail themselves hut little 
of their superior numhers. Xerxes sent messengers to the 
Greeks, desiring them to lay down their arms, to which 
they replied, " Let him come and take them." The mes- 
sengers then offered them lands, on condition of their 
becoming allies of the great king ; hut they replied that, 
" it was their custom to acquire lands hy valour, and not 
by treachery." The Lacedaemonians, indeed, treated the 
matter with perfect coolness — amusing themselves with 
gymnastic exercises, and adjusting their long hair,^ to in- 
spire greater terror into the enemy. Xerxes had no idea 
of such imperturhahle courage, and he could not conceive, 
as Herodotus expresses it with striking simplicity, '' that 
the Greeks were come to Thermopylae only as men de- 
sirous to die, and to destroy as many of their enemies as 
they could, though nothing was more true." 

After having waited a few days in expectation that the 
Greeks would run away, Xerxes gave orders for an attack. 
The Persian masses could make no impression upon the 
Greeks ; the Medes, the Cissians, and the Immortals, were 
successively repulsed. Their short-pointed weapons were 
ill adapted to contend with the length of the Grecian spear 
in a narrow pass, where numhers were of no avail. The 

* Or PyUs, as it was called by the natives and surrounding inhabi- 
tants (Herod, vii. 201), i. e. the " pass," or " defile." 

' The oracle had declared that either Sparta must be OTerthrown or 
its king must perish.— Herod, vii. 

' 'BiTfdv fifiXXaxri Ktvdvvevuv ry >pvxy» ton rdg Kt^dKcLQ KOfffJtS' 
ovraj. — Herod, vii. 
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Persians had exhausted every mode of attack,^ and this 
mountain gorge would have been the scene of their entire 
defeat, had not a base Melian, named Ephialtes, betrayed 
this devoted band of heroes, by informing the Persians of 
a pass over the mountains, several miles to the west of 
Thermopylae, by which they would be enabled to attack 
the Greeks at once in the front, the flank, and the rear. 
When the sentinels came down from the mountain to an- 
nounce the approach of the enemy, Leonidas held a council 
of war, in which he declared his unalterable resolution to 
die rather than abandon his post of honour. He dismissed 
the other allies, upon whose willingness he could not 
reckon,' retaining only his 300 Spartans,^ with 700 Thes- 
pians ; and a few Boeotians as hostages against their in- 
clination. The ardour of Leonidas was seconded by the 
zeal of the soldiers. He therefore commanded them to 
prepare their last meal, and to sup like men who should to 
morrow dine in Elysium. 

When the day dawned, Leonidas attacked the Persians 
in the wider part of the valley, being resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as possible. The lion-hearted heroes fought 
with fury around him ; and numerous were the corpses of 
the Persians. After their spears were broken or blunted, 
the Greeks fought sword in hand, and their short, but 
massy and well-tempered weapons, made an incredible 
havoc. Leonidas himself fell fighting among the bravest 
of the brave ; and whilst the Greeks were contending for 
his body, the Persians, who had been conducted over the 
mountains, fell upon their rear. The Thebans seized the 
opportunity of passing over with outstretched arms to the 
Persians ; but many lost their ignoble lives in the con- 
fusion. The little band now stationed themselves on a 

* Kai Kard rkXea Kai iravToiutQ vpoatoKKovrtC' — Herod, vii. 
' Herodotus assigns other reasons, but " is most inclined to that 
opinion.'' Tavry Kai fiaXKov ry yviiffjiy TrXeidroe dfii. — Herod, vii. 
' 'El/ dfifipijiiv Xoyy.— 'Herod, vii. 
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knoll at the entrance of the pass, and continued the struggle. 
Two only of the Spartans outlived this fatal day (July 6. 
480). A marhle lion was afterwards erected on the spot, in 
honour of Leonidas, by the Amphictyons.^ The base traitor 
Ephialtes was afterwards slain by a Trachinian ; but his 
death could not awake the noble warriors whom his treach- 
ery had' sacrificed. 

The barbarians now marched ihrough the district of 
Doris to Phocis. At Panopeus the army divided itself. 
The main body entered Bceotia, where ThespisB and 
Plateese, as being attached to the Greek cause, were re- 
duced to ashes. The smaller detachment stretched to the 
right, along the western skirts of Mount Parnassus, and 
endeavoured to pillage the temple of Delphi. But a violent 
storm terrified the invaders. They heard preternatural 
sounds, and saw preternatural phantoms; and immense 
rocks rolling from the mountains, overwhelmed their ranks. 
'* Thus the arms of Apollo," according to the oracle,' 
** were sufficient for the defence of the shrine." 

^ Two monuments were erected upon the spot ; one for the Greeks 
in general, and the other for the Spartans in particular. The inscrip- 
tion of the latter was as follows : — 

^Q ^liv ayykXKHv AaKtdaifJLOvioiCt oti Tyde 
KeifiiOa roig Ksivtov prjfiaffi irei96fifvoi. 

" Gro, Stranger, declare to the Lacedaemonians that we lie here in 
obedience to their laws."— Herod, vii. c. 128. Compare prifiara with 
priTpai^ p. 1 29. Aristodemus and Pantiteswere the only two Spartans 
who survived the carnage. The former endeavoured to redeem his 
character at Plataese. and the latter committed suicide. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PERSIAN WARS, TILL THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 

The Persians at EuboRa^Stratagems of Themistocles — Battle of Sala- 
mis — Retreat of Xerxes — Honours conferred, upon Themistocles. 

Whilst Xerxes pressed towards Thermopylee with his 
land-army, his fleet appeared off Cape Sepias, near Arte- 
misium. Here the Persians, being obliged, on account of 
the smallness of the harbour, to lie considerably out to 
sea, lost four hundred of their ships in a storm;' for the 
Hellespontine, or north-east wind, when it once begins to 
blow in those seas with any considerable force, seldom 
ceases for several days. Yet the Persian fleet was still 
numerous, and most of the Greeks were inclined to return 
from Artemisium to the coasts of Peloponnesus. The 
inhabitants of Euboea perceived this with alarm. They 
sent to Themistocles a present of thirty talents, who was 
thus enabled, by means of bribery, to induce the Spartan 
and Corinthian commanders to maintain their position. 
This he effected, by a judicious distribution of eight talents 
only, reserving the remaining twenty-two for his own pur- 
poses.* The Spartan Eurybiades had been invested with 
the command of the fleet. The allies refused to co-operate 
on any other conditions; a^d the Athenians were too 
magnanimous to risk the safety of Greece in a mere quarrel 
about precedency. 

The Persians, on the other hand, being anxious merely 
that the Greeks should not escape, despatched two hundred 
ships round Euboea to cut off their retreat. Though the 

^ The Athenians, in consequence of a prediction, prayed to Boreas 
before the storm. " Whether the barbarians were attacked by the 
storm on that account, I cannot say," adds Herodotus, very character- 
istically ; " but the Athenians believed it, and afterwards built a spe- 
cial temple to the god on the river Ilissus." 

* Herod.Yui, 5. Compare Plut. Them. 8. 
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batde remained undecided, the Ghreeks captured thirty of 
the enemy's ships. The Persian ships that had been 
ordered to sail round Eubcea, vtere overtaken by a storm, 
and wrecked on an unknown coast.^ The Greeks, having 
received a reinforcement of fifty-three ships, made a fresh 
attack on the following evening, the dusk being parti- 
cularly favourable to their designs, on account of their 
knowledge of the coast, and skill in manoeuvring their 
vessels. This attack terminated in the annihilation of the 
CiUcian vessels. The Persians, stimulated, in a great 
measure, by a dread of the anger of Xerxes, made a grand 
attack on the third day. Both sides fought with fiiry, 
and both fleets suffered so severely, that the Greeks, 
when night ended the contest, seriously meditated a retreat. 
It may be remarked, as a coincidence, that the sea-fights 
took place on the same days as the land-battles at Ther- 
mopylae ; the Greeks, in the one case, availing themselves 
of the straits called Euripus, and, in the other, of a 
narrow defile, — to arrest the Persian forces. 

In this determination to retreat the Greeks were confirm- 
ed, by the account which they received of the issue of the 
struggle at Thermopylss. It seemed but of little conse- 
quence to defend the shores, when the enemy were in pos- 
session of the northern territories. They, therefore, effected 
their retreat round Sunium, and stood 378 strong between 
the city of Eleusis, and the island of Salamis. Their 
numbers had been augmented by the naval strength of 
Epirus and Acarnania, on account of the fortunate engage- 
ments at Artemisium ; and, on the other hand, rein- 
forcements from the Greek cities and islands, restored 
the Persian fleet to its original complement. Before 
they left Artemisium, Themistocles engraved on the rocks 
an exhortation to the Asiatic Greeks to abandon the ranks 

' " Every thing," says Herodotus, " wts done by the divinity, in 
order to reduce the Persian forces to an eqttality,\^th the Grecian."— 
Lib. viii. 
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of Xerxes, reminding them that ** Colonies owe to their 
mother country, the same duties which children owe to 
their parents." Xerxes had always suspected the fidelity 
of the Asiatic Greeks ; and this would increase his sus- 
picion, and might prevent him from employing them to the 
extent he otherwise would have done.^ 

The anxiety of the Peloponnesians appeared only to 
extend to the Peloponnesus; and the land-army under 
Cleomhrotus, brother of Leonidas, was now occupied in 
fortifying the isthmus of Corinth, by a wall stretching across 
it from sea to sea.' The Persians, in the mean time, were 
moving towards the defenceless Athens, the principal object 
of their vengeance. Themistocles, by his great address, 
prevailed upon the inhabitants to give up the stones and 
walls to the fury of the barbarians. No sacrifice appeared 
too great to the Greeks, if they could thereby preserve the 
liberty, which they had received from their ancestors, intact. 
Those capable of bearing arms went on board the ships — 
the women, the old men, and children, took refuge in 
Salamis, w^gina, and Trcezen on the Argolic coast which, 
notwithstanding the defection of Argos, still adhered to the 
national cause. Athens was burnt July 20, 480 b. c. 

Themistocles saw clearly that, if Greece was to be de- 
livered, it must be by a sea-fight near Salamis, where the 
narrowness of the sea promised great advantages. The 
Peloponnesians were desirous of making for the Isthmus,^ 

* Artemisia, the queen of Halicamassiis, vrho was not slow in 
observing the superiority of the Greeks in naval affairs, endeavoured 
to dissuade Xerxes from venturing another engagement, observing, 
that " If Xerxes would only remain a few weeks in Attica, 400 ships 
could not long be supplied with provisions from the rocks of Salamis." 
Such observations could hardly be palatable to the vanity of Xerxes. 

* Their indifference to the fate of the Athenians is well expressed. 
Kal kSoKii *X9r\van»)v ovKtTi ^UtrBai oidkv, — Herod, ix. 8. 

' Herodotus justly observes, that he could not see eny advantage 
which the Peloponnesians could derive from the wall across the 
Isthmus, provided the Persians should become masters of the sea ; 
for they could then make a descent upon any part of the peninsula. — 
Herod,YU. 139. 
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particularly ^hen they heard that the Acropolis was taken ; 
alleging that if they were vauquished in a sea-fight near 
Salamis, they would be shut up in the island without hope 
of relief. Themistocles, however, thought not of retreat, 
but victory. In a council of war, he advocated the neces- 
sity of striking a decisive blow, with all the vehemence 
which could spring from a consciousness of truth. <* The- 
mistocles," said Adimantus, the Corinthian, '' those who 
rise before their time in the games are flogged." — " Yes," 
said he, ** but those who loiter are not crowned." Themis- 
tocles shewed, that by leaving their present position, they 
would lose Salamis, Megara, and iBgina; and that the 
Peloponnesus would be exposed to greater danger, as the 
Persian army would necessarily follow the movements of 
the fleet. And when Adimantus again, in allusion to him, 
observed that a man, who had no city, ought not to be 
heard, Themistocles replied with dignity and meaning, *^ We 
have, indeed, abandoned our houses and walls, for we will 
not become slaves for the sake of dead stones. But these 
two hundred well-manned ships are our city, and the greatest 
of all Greek cities, if you will only be saved by them. If, 
however, we are a second time abandoned, we will sail away 
to Italy, and there found a new state." 

This significant threat induced Eurybiades to give way ; 
and the decision of the allies was not a little influenced by 
the preternatural sounds and appearances, which seemed to 
indicate the approaching destruction of the barbarians.^ 
But when the Persian army actually menaced the Pelopon- 
nesus, a retreat was finally determined upon in another con- 
sultation. Now, as all further attempts to induce them to 
remain were useless, Themistocles secretly withdrew from 
the council, and had recourse to a stratagem to bring on a 

* These traits, in the narrative of historians, are not without their 
use. Superstition is ever most active in critical emer^ncies ; and 
we see to what extent the minds of the Greeks were absorbed in the 
events that were passing around them. 

I 
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general engagement, before the Greeks could effect their 
retreat. For this purpose he sent a trusty messenger to 
Xerxes, to inform him that the Greeks were meditating 
flight, and that he might easily surround them, and effect 
their entire destruction, by anticipating thdr movements. 
The Egyptian ships were forthwith sent round Salamis, to 
occupy the strait behind the Greeks, and Persian troops 
were landed on the isle of Psyttalea, between the main- 
land and Salamis, in order that they might destroy, or take 
prisoners, whatever Greeks might be compelled to fly to it 
in the ensuing action. The first intelligence of these opera- 
tions was brought to the Grecian fleet by Aristides ; and its 
veracity, which was at first doubted, was subsequently con* 
finned, by the arrival of a ship belonging to the isle of 
Tenos.1 

As there was now no longer any choice, all prepared for 
battle. The Greeks began with the light their sacred 
hymns and psBans, which preceded their triumphant songs 
of war, accompanied by the animating sound of the trumpet 
The shores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of Salamis and 
Psyttalea.^ Xerxes, who imagined that the defeat at Arte- 
misium was in a great measure owing to his absence, took 
his station on the hill ^galeos, opposite Salamis. The- 
mistocles delayed the attack, until the ordinary breeze should 
spring up, so favourable to the experience of the Grecian 
mariners. At break of day the fleets met, and the conflict 
soon became general. The Athenians bore down east and 
west upon the enemy, animating each other with a martial 
song. " This day, sons of Athens, the common cause of 
Greece demands your valour/' 

The multitude of the Persian vessels served only to in- 
commode them ; for the narrowness of the sea prevented 
their free motion, and, at the same time, did not allow the 

' Hence the Tenians were afterwards inscribed, on the tripod at 
T)elphi, in the list of those who contributed to the overthrow of the 
irbarians. — Herod, viii. • Qillie*, c. x. 
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Persians to bring all their disposable force into action.. 
The Phcanician vessels were repulsed ; they ran foul of each 
other in the confusion, whilst the Athenians, skilfully closing 
round them, ^< caught and destroyed them like fish in a net."^ 
The Athenians and the ^ginetes vied with each other in 
bravery. The Athenians annihilated ail vessels that offered 
any resistance, whilst the uSginetes got out to sea, and kept 
watch for all that were flying to the harbour of Phalerum, 
under the protection of the land army. The Persian troops, 
that had been stationed on the isle of Psyttalea, with the 
proud expectation of receiving the shattered fragments of 
the Grecian armament, were cut down to a man by Greek 
hoplites from Salamis, under t^e conduct of Aristides.' 
Many of the Greeks who had lost their ships, saved their 
lives by swimming ; but the barbarians, being generally ig- 
norant of this art, necessarily perished' (Sept. 23, 480 b. c). 
Xeifxes, on the following night, ordered his fleet to set 
out for the Hellespont, being afraid lest the Greeks should 
intercept his flight, by breaking down the bridge. The 
Athenians, who expected a fresh attack on the morning, 
leamt with amazement the flight of the enemy, and held a 
consultation as to what course it would be advisable to pur- 
sue. Themistocles gave it as his advice, that they should 
make themselves masters of the Hellespont ; but this opinion 
was not acceded to. According to Herodotus, Themistocles 
sent the following message to Xerxes : — ^' Themistocles has 
diverted the Greeks from their proposition to destroy the 

' JBfchylw, Per8(8. Many of the Asiatic Greeks either declined 
the engagement, or openly abandoned the king. iEschylus, who took 
part in the engagement, observes in his Persm, that the sea was ren- 
detcd almost invisible, from the number of floating wrecks and corpses. 
The Greeks, on their part, did not lose more than forty ships. 

* The defeat of thfe naval armament of Xerxes forms the subject of 
the PentB of .^ch^us. The scene is laid at Susa. 

* A law existed at Athens, which ordained that boys should first 
leam to read, and then to swim. — Sam. Petit, de Leg. Ait. p. 11. 
After the battle, the Corcyraeans, who had remained behind to recon- 
noitre, alleged as a pretext, that they had been prevented by tlie 
Btesian winds from doubling the Cape of Malea. — Herod, vii. 168. ^ 
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bridge over the Hellespont, in order to do you a serrice."^ 
Xerxes soon commenced his retreat, but not with his whole 
army. Famine and pestilence filled up the measure of his 
calamities, and with the exception of the three hundred thou- 
sand men who were left behind under Mardonius, at his 
earnest request,' to effect the subjugation of Greece, scarcely 
a remnant was left^ of that mighty armament which had 
darkened the waves of the ^gean. 

In the mean time, the Greeks had called to account some 
of the islands which had been induced to join the Persians. 
The unfortunate Cyclades were laid under a heavy contri- 
bution ; and Themistocles does not appear to have neglected 
any opportunities of enriching himself and his favourites. 
After their return, a consultation was held as to the acknow^ 
ledgment of the gratitude due to gods and men for this 
signal victory. Three captured vessels, and a statue hold- 
ing the beak of a ship, were unanimously dedicated to the 
god at Delphi ; and with respect to the pre-eminence of the 
commanders in point of merit, the following criterion was 
adopted. Each was desired to go to the altar of Neptune, 
and declare who was first, and who was second in merit ; 
and, as each gave the first place to himself, and the second 
to Themistocles, the involuntary acknowledgment of his 
merit was manifest. At Sparta he was received with the 
most distinguished honours. The praise of courage was 
given to Eurybiades, but the praise of wisdom and ability, 
accompanied with an olive crown,^ was awarded to The- 
mistocles ; and a guard of three hundred horsemen accom- 

' In the succeeding history, we see how Themistocles turned this 
act of equivocal kindness to account. Before the expedition, Arta- 
banus, the uncle of Xerxes, warned him, that in case of defeat, the 
Greeks might break down the bridge over the Hellespont. — Herod, vii. 

' Mardonius was anxious to divert the indignation of Xerxes from 
himself, as he was the principal adviser of the expedition. — Herod, viii. 

* OvSkv fiEpos ioQ tlirai. — Herod, yni. 

* These simple rewards extorted from Tigranes the exclamation, 
''.Heavens! Against what men have we come to contend! Insensible 

interest, they fight only for glory I'* 
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panied him, on his departure, to the confines «f Tegea.* 
When he appeared at the next Olympic games, the eyes of 
assembled Greece were fixed upon him alone. His desire 
of glory was now satisfied, and, being strongly affected, he 
confessed to his friends that he had now reaped the fruits 
of all that he had done for Greece. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PERSIAN WARS TILL THE BATTLE OF MYCALE. 

Intrigues of MardoniuS'^BatUe of Plattga-^Battle of Mycale^^ 
lAberation of the lonians — Hegemony of Sparta, 

The return of spring summoned the Greeks to fresh strug- 
gles ; for Mardonius still remained in Thessaly with 300,000 
men. As the Persian fleet lay quietly at Samos for the 
purpose of observing Ionia which was now somewhat sus- 
pected, Mardonius, in order to render himself again master 
of the sea, was desirous of gaining over Athens to the side 
of Persia. A proposition was thefefore submitted to the 
Athenians, through the medium of Alexander, king of Ma- 
cedonia, viz. that the existing liberties and independence of 
the Athenians should be secured ; that their temples should 
be rebuilt, and their territory extended, if they would con- 
clude a treaty with the Persians, and assist in subjugating 
the other Greek states. Alexander spoke of the attachment 
which Xerxes had always felt for the Athenians, and Mar- 
donius, who was present, did not fail to observe, that *^ Xerxes 
could invade them every year with an increasing superiority 
of strength." 

' Herodotus cannot recollect any similar instance. --Lib. viii. 
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The Spartans^ fearing lest the Athemans ahould lend aa 
ear to such a tempting proposition, despatched ambassadors 
to Athens. These ambassadors were intentionally admitted 
to the council where the proposition oi Alexander was to be 
debated. Scarcely had the discussion commenced when the 
Spartans rose. They conjured the Athenians not to forsake 
Greece, on which they had first drawn down the vengeance 
of the barbarians, and not to trust the promises which one 
tyrant (Alexander) brought from another (Xerxes). '< As 
long as the sun pursues its course, so long will the Athe- 
nians fight with the barbarians,'' were the words of their 
answer ; whilst, on the other hand, they cautioned Alexander 
never to appear in Athens upon a similar errand, if he did 
not wish to atone for his rashness. They then addressed 
themselves to the Spartans, repelling their suspicions with 
true dignity, asserting that their common relationship in 
blood, language, and religion, would ever prevent them from 
becoming traitors to Greece,^ and requesting that they should 
march with all possible expedition to BoBotia, to arrest the 
progress of the barbarian.^ 

Mardonius now entered Boeotia, and the Thebans ag^ 
manifested their attachment to Persia. As the Spartans 
delayed sending the promised assistance, the Athenians 
were a second time compelled to abandon their city on the 
approach of the enemy. Mardonius again submitted his 
proposition, but it was again rejected ; nay, so strong was 
the determination of the people, that they stoned to death 
Lycidas, one of the senators, who proposed to treat, together 
with his wife and children. Ambassadors were now des- 
patched to Sparta soliciting immediate assistance. For the 
space of ten days the Spartans refused to give any definite 
answer; and, during this interval, they were occupied in 
completing the wall across the Isthmus. But when the 

* Td *EXAfjvtjc6v Ibv 'dfiaiiiov t( Kai ofiSyXtoatrov, — Herod, viii. 
' This declaration was drawn up by Arlstides* Plutarch terms it 
^avfiafFTjqv dTrdKpiaiv. — Arut. 10, 
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Epboii were renuBded by Chilens of Tegea that the strongest 
wall across the Isthmus would be no protection to the Felo- 
ponnesians if the Athenians went over to the Persians, they 
despatched that very night 5000 Spartans, accompanied with 
35,000 Helots, as light-armed troops ; and this force was 
afterwards joined by 5000 Perioeci. 

Mardonius, being informed concerning the march of the 
I^Murtans, returned to Bodotia, whose extensive plains would 
be better adapted for the operation of his cavalry.^ Here 
he fortified himself along the river Asopus, whilst the Greeks 
took up their position on the opposite bank, at the foot of 
Mount Cithffiron. The Greeks amounted, in all, to 110,000 
men, and the supreme command was invested in Pausanias. 
Both parties wished to take advantage of their respective 
positions : the Persians of their position on the plain, on 
account of their cavalry, and the Greeks of their position at 
the foot of the mountain, on account of their inferior num*- 
bers. Some time elapsed, therefore, before any general 
attadk; the soothsayers in both armies promising the victory 
to those who should act upon the defensive. 

The Greeks, however, finding their present position in- 
convenient, moved nearer to Platsae. They marched along 
the foot of Mount Cithaeron, prepared, on the slightest 
signal, to convert the column of march into the order of 
battle. They encamped by the fountain Gargaphia. This 
watering-place waa again destroyed by an unexpected 



' The following incident is recorded by Herodotus. "The Pho- 
dans, being compelled to join the barbarians, sent a thousand men. 
Mardonius, suspecting their fidelity perhaps, ordered them to be en- 
camped in a separate body on the plidn, and surrounded by the Persian 
cavalry. The Phocians immediately arranged themselves in order of 
battle, bristling with spears on every side ; this struck terror into the 
barbarians, and Mardonius sent a message intimating that he had 
sufficiently tested their 1)ravery, Lib. ix. c. i. seqq. From another 
anecdote, recorded by the same writer, we perceive that the Persians 
entertained gloomy apprehensions respecting the issue of the present 
war, that many lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, and the fatal 
rashness of Mardonitts, c. 15. 
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incursion of the barbarians; and it was again necessary to 
decamp. After the lapse of eleven days, Mardonius became 
impatient of further delay, and determined, even without 
favourable sacrifices, to give battle at once. As the Per- 
sian cavalry also intercepted the supplies of grain, the Greeks 
resolved to move still nearer to PlataeaB, where they would 
have abundance of water, and be less exposed to the attacks 
of the Persian cavalry. This was effected during the night, 
but the retreat was so ill concerted that, on the break of day, 
it presented the appearance of a rout rather than a regular 
march.' Mardonius, who soon perceived what had taken 
place, immediately broke up his camp and pursued the Greeks 
at the head of his cavalry ; the rest of the army following 
without order or regularity. 

The Persians first fell in with the Lacedaemonians and 
Tegeates, in their march up the Cithssron. Pausanias 
immediately sent off for aid to the Athenians, who had now 
reached the plain on the other side. As the Athenians 
were somewhat detained by a smart encounter with the 
Greek allies of the Persians ; the Spartans and Tegeates, 
who were about 53,000 strong, were left to deal single-handed 
with the main army of the Persians. The Spartans, who 
remained passive for some time, on account of the sacrifices 
being unfavourable, suffered considerably from the arrows 
of the Persians. 

As soon as Pausanias declared the sacrifices to be favour* 
able, the Spartans followed the Tegeates, who had advanced 
and broken the Persian ranks. Now the conflict became 
furious. The Persians, according to Herodotus, failed 

* As tbe Lacedaemonians stood at the head of the Greek confederacy, 
they commanded, of course, the right wing in order of battle. But a 
dispute respecting the command of the left broke out between the 
Athenians and the Tegeates, of Tegea in Arcadia, who appear to have 
forgotten Salamis and Marathon. In a council of war, Aristides, on 
the part of the Athenians, observed, " that at such a conjuncture the 
Athenians would not dispute about precedency, but were willing to 
fight wherever the Lacedaemonians should place them.*^ The com« 
mand of the left was accordingly given to the Atheniana. 
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neither in will nor courage ; but their comparatively light 
armour, and their want of discipline,' rendered their inferi- 
ority to the Greeks soon manifest. It is the greatest dis- 
advantage of cavalry, that its force does not increase with 
the reduplication of its ranks, while, on the other hand, the 
Spartan phalanx was continually augmenting its depth and 
its strength. With extended spears, they not only sustained 
the shock of the Persian squadron, but penetrated its ranks.' 
As long as Mardonius, mounted on a white charger, animated 
his men, the victory remained undecided, but when he fell, the 
rout became general. The Persian commander, Artabanus, 
who had taken no part in the engagement, led his troops 
through Phocis to the Hellespont; the remainder of the 
army fled to the camp, whither they were pursued and 
slaughtered (Sept. 25, 479 b. c.).' 

The booty found here was immense — couches magnifi- 
cently embroidered ; tables of gold and silver; bowls and 
goblets of gold; chains, bracelets, scymitars, some of solid 
gold and others adorned with precious stones ; innumerable 
horses and camels ; and to crown all, many chests of Persian 
money, which began at that time, and continued long after, 
to be current in Greece.* A tenth was set apart for the 
gods; another tenth as a present for Pausanias; and prizes 
were distributed among the bravest of the surviving warriors. 
Here Aristodemus, the sole relict of the 300 at Thermopylae, 
nobly redeemed his character ; but still the Spartans con- 
ceived his achievements to proceed from goaded sensibility 
rather than spontaneous valour.^ The praise of valour was 
awarded to the Platseans, whose territory had been the 
theatre of this glorious struggle for Grecian freedom. 

* 'AvovXoi dk lovTSQ Kai TTpbg AvsTTitrTTjiiovsc taav. — Herod, ix. 

* Gillies, c. 10. 

' The Spartans and the other allies could make no impression upon 
the camp until the arrival of the Athenians. 

* Gillies, c. x. Peculiar presents were offered to the temples of the 
national deities ; the Olympian Jupiter* the Isthmian Neptune, and 
the Delphian Apollo. The Athenians did not forget their guardian 
Minerva. * Herod, ix. 70. 

i3 
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After the victory, all the states, which had not deserted the 
qause of their country, claimed a share in the glory of the 
day; hence the ^ginetes and others erected cenotaphs 
beside the monuments of the Athenians, Spartans, Tegeates, 
&c, who had fallen in the fight.^ 

After the battle of Salamis, Xerxes, as we have already 
stated) despatched his fleet to Samos for the purpose of 
cheeking any commotions that might arise in this quarter. 
Envoys, however, in spite of this precaution, were sent to 
the Greeks, praying for aid to shake off the Persian yoke. 
The lonians, they said, were ripe for revolt ; and the Persian 
navy was quite incompetent to contend^ with the Athenian. 
The Greek fleet immediately set sail for Samos;' but the 
Persians, who dreaded a sea-fight, sailed to Mycale, where 
an army of 60,000 men, under Tigranes, lay encamped. 
Here they not only drew their ships on shore, but surrounded 
them with a ditch and palisades, and even a stone wall. 

The Greeks, when they learned that the Persians had fled, 
were somewhat disconcerted; but it was finally agreed upon 
that they should follow the barbarians, and prepare for the 
contest, " whose prize,'* says Herodotus, ^< was the Hellespont 
and the islands."^ It took place on the same day as the 
battle at PlataBSB, and the courage of the Greeks was not a 
little excited by a report that was circulated respecting the 
victory obtained there over the barbarians. The Persians 
made a gallant resistance, but in vain. The Greeks stormed 
the rampart of the Persians, and afterwards their camp, 
burnt their ships and fortifications, and realized an immense 

' Herod, ix. 85. Thehes wi^ forthwith called to account for its ad- 
herence to Persia; and the leading men handed over to condign 
punishment. * Ovk <i^eofia%oi;C' — Herod, ix. 90. 

' In the spring the Greek fleet was at Delos. The Greeks were as 
yet so unaccustomed to navigation that, according to Herodotus, they 
did not dare to advance any &rther, and thev thought Samo» was aa 
distant as the pillars of Hercules. — Herod, viil, 132. The observation 
seems to contain a satirical allusion to the irresolute conduct of the 
Spartan commander, Leotychidaft. — Wachsmttth, ii. p. 92. 

^ Kai at i^^crot Kal 6 *£XX4<r7rovroc atOXa irpoficecro. — Herod^ is. 
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bootyJ The Milesians, who had been posted by the 
enemy to g^ard the passes of Mycale^ in case of retreat, 
prevented rather than promoted their escape, 

But the most splendid result of this victory was the free- 
dom of the lonians. The Samians, Lesbians, Chians, and 
all the inhabitants of the islands, were forthwith admitted 
into alliance with the Greeks. As it appeared difficult to 
defend the lonians on the main land,^ the Peloponnesians 
proposed to transport them to Greece, and settle them in 
the territories of those who had sided with the Persians 
during the invasion.' As a commercial people, however, 
the Athenians did not wish to lose such an important outlet 
for the treasures of Asia ; nor, as a military people, to give 
up such an important base of operations for its conquest. 
They protested therefore against the 'proceeding, on the 
ground that the Peloponnesians had no right to pass decrees 
affecting Athenian colonies. The proposal was accordingly 
rejected. As winter was at hand , the Peloponnesians returned 
home ; but the Athenians, desirous of recovering the Cher- 
sonese, laid siege to Sestus and captured it. 

Sparta now stood at the head of a confederacy, the repre* 
sentatives of which might well call themselves the united 
senate^ of the Greek race, comprising the colonies of Asia 
Minor, as well as the states of the mother country. As to 
the nature of this hegemony or supremacy, we may observe, 
that Sparta had the supreme command in war, and afforded 
a common resort for the assemblies of the allies. Each 
state furnished fixed contributions of money, and contingents 

' Herodotus concludes his history of the wars of the Persians and 
Greeks with the battle of Mycale. 

* Compare Wachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 147. "That the western coast of 
Asia was not delivered from the Persian yoke by the battle of Mycale, 
is demonstrated by the history of Themistocles, who found a secure 
retreat in Ephesus, and subsequently derived an income from Lamp- 
sacus, Myus, and Magnesia, which were bestowed upon him by the Per- 
sian monarch absolutely." — Thuc, i. 1 38. 

* Herod, ix. 106. Compare 77wc, vi. 82. 

* Koiv6v mfviipiov* 
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of troops; and Sparta was charged with the execution of 
whatever appertained to this military confederacy. The 
political independence of the other states was not compro- 
mised, and the contributions were not compulsory, like the 
tribute^ subsequently exacted by Athens from her allies.' 
Afterwards Sparta continued to consider the council of its 
confederacy as the superior court of judicature for all 
Greece. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PERSIAN WARS, TILL THE RECALL OF PAUSANIAS. 

Festivals and Monuments of the Greeks — Fortification of Athens — The 
Piraus — Intrigues ofPausanias — Hegemony of Athens. 

The immense booty which fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, by reason of these victories, inspired them with a 
taste for external luxury and splendour. The Greeks 
devised every method for associating their glorious achieve- 
ments with the innermost conceptions of the people. The 
anniversaries of those memorable days were kept as holy 
festivals, in which the praise of the fallen was ever cele- 
brated afresh by the greatest orators. The plain of Mara- 
thon,3 down to a late period, was considered with superstitious 

* ^6pog» 

' Thuc. i. 19< Hence the Spartans might justly claim the merit of 
respecting the internal constitution [avrovofiia) and administration 
{airorsksia) of the confederates, as well as their right to adjudicate 
their own causes {ahrodiKoi)* 

' In the picture of this battle, which, at the distance of half a cen- 
tury, was painted by order of the senate, and adorned the Pcecile, the 
only honour accorded to Miltiades, was his being represented in the 
fore-ground, as animating his men to victory. Plutarch, (Ctm.) and 
iEschines, {Adv. Ctes.) furnish us with examples of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, lest the fame due to their troops in general should be 
engrossed by the commanders. 
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awe as the nocturnal haunt of supernatural appearances ; and 
the *^ champions of Marathon" was the name which their de- 
generate descendants loved to apply to the heroes of the glo- 
rious days' of Athens. The ground at Thermopylae was 
adorned partly hy the Amphictyonic council, and partly by pri- 
vate individuals, with monuments inscribed to the memory of 
the " four thousand Peloponnesians who fought here against 
three thousand- thousand," or of the <^ three hundred Spar- 
tans who lie here obedient to Spartans laws."' Every 
year the Platseans held a general festival in honour of those 
who fell at Plataeae, and offered their first fruits to the pro- 
tecting deities of their country, and the manes of their 
heroes. They also built a magnificent temple to Minerva, 
and adorned it with paintings, which Plutarch saw six 
hundred years afterwards in a state of perfect i^shness. 
The temples at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, were 
filled with similar memorials* 

Whilst the Athenians, having returned to their city,' 
now converted into a heap of ruins, were engaged in re- 
building their houses, Themistocles directed his attention 
to what was of general and enduring interest. He saw that 
the defenceless state of Athens had hitherto exposed it to 
the attack of every enemy ; and he therefore obtained a 
decree of the people, that all other buildings should be sus- 
pended, until a strong wall should be completed round the 
city. The Spartans, who were jealous of the growing power 

* Arist. Acham. ISl, Mapa9<avoiJiaxoi» iVu6. 986.—- This period, 
says Wachsmuth, may be extended till the breaking out of the plague, 
and the death of Pericles. — Vol. ii. p. 36. 

' This inscription is cited p. 165, note. 

' Their wives, children, and most valuable effects were removed 
from the isles of iEgina and Salamis. In the latter island they cele- 
brated their good fortune by a national solemnity. The sublime 
Sophocles joined in the chorus of boys which danced around the bar- 
barian spoils {AthenauSt 1. i.) ; the valour of his predecessor, iEschy- 
lus, had contributed to the victories by which they were obtained; 
and his rival, the tender Euripides, was born in the isle of Salamis on 
that important day, which proved alike glorious to' Greece, and fatal 
to Persia. — OUlies, c.xii. 
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of the Athenians, represented to them the impolicy of 
raising fortifications which, in cose of a foreign invasion, 
might serve as a rendesvous to the enemy as Thebes had 
heoi to the Persians during the last war, and render it 
impossible to expel them from their country. The Athe- 
nians, at the suggestion of Themistodes, promised to send 
an embassy to Sparta, who would give every satisfiictory 
explanation respecting the affair. 

In the mean time, the building of the wall proceeded 
rapidly. The free citizens, assisted by their wives, children, 
and slaves, worked at it incessantly ; and the wall, being 
composed of stones rough and unpolished, for it was built 
out of ruins of every description, afterwards bore marks of 
the precipitation with which it had been raised. Themis- 
tocles himself went as an envoy to Sparta, and continued 
there some time without giving any explanation, excusing 
himself on the ground that his colleagues had not yet 
arrived. Fresh intelligence now arrived about the increas- 
ing height of the wall ; but Themistodes still denied it, at 
the same time requesting the Spartans to send ambassadora 
to Athens, to ascertain the truth of the matter.^ They did 
so, but the Athenians, according to the direction of The- 
mistodes, kept the ambassadors as hostages for the safety 
of himself and his colleagues. Themistodes now explained 
himself with a]l the frankness of an Athenian citizen. 
<< He heard with satisfaction that Athens was sufficiently 
fortified for her own security. The Athenians were quite 
competent to determine what was for their own, as well as 
the general weal. Either all the allies must have open 
cities, or Athens be permitted to have walls." The Spar- 
tans saw that they were out-manoauvred, but dissembled 
their resentment, and the ambassadors were dismissed on 
both sides.^ 

As the security of Athens was now sufficiently provided 

* Some say that he bribed the most popular of the Ephori. 
3 We see how bitterly the Spartans persecuted him afterwards* 
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for in case of a war by laiidy Themistoeles renewed his 
representations to the Athenians respecting the advantages 
which would accrue to all Greece, by the possession of a 
strong and secure harbour, in case the Persians should 
again attempt its subjugation. The ancient Athenian har- 
bour of Fhalerum was small and inconvenient. The har- 
bour of the Piraeus, distant about five miles from the cita- 
del, was therefore joined to the city by long walls, suffi- 
ciently broad to admit two carriages abreast. Tliis har- 
bour ^was very capacious, and is said to have been capable 
of containing three hundred ships. The Pirasus, however, 
did not continue a mere harbour annexing the town to the 
sea, but soon grew into a city of itself, abounding with 
temples, porticoes, and other magnificent structures. In 
addition to this, Themistoeles induced the people to pass a 
resolution, that a certaui number of ships (twenty trireme) 
should be built annually ;^ and he established other regula- 
tions, by which he drew many strangers to the city, and 
artisans of every description. These resident foreigners 
lived in a state of freedom, though not invested with the 
rights and privileges of Athenian citizens. They paid an 
annual contribution in return for their security.^ 

The conduct of Pausanias, the conqueror of Platse, 
proved almost fatal, at this period, to the supremacy of 
Sparta. He had been sent out at the head of the allied 
fleet,' for the purpose of expelling the Persians from the 
islands and coasts of the Hellespont. The barbarians were 
soon driven out of Thrace and the island of Cyprus ; whilst 
Byzantium, situate between the Bosphorus and the Hel- 
l^pont, ** two straits which it might occasionally shut to an 
hostile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce," surren- 
dered after a siege of short duration. In the latter, many 

^ The produce of the silver mines was appropriated to this purpose ; 
hitherto it had been divided among the citizens at hurge.— i'i«^ ViK 
Them, c. 4. 

' MtTOiKWV. 

' Thirty Athenian^ and fifty Peloponneaian ships. 
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of the most distinguished Persians, even relations of the 
" king," were among the captives (470 b. c). 

The rich spoils of PlatSBSB had raised Paasanias above 
the eqnality of his fellow-citizens. He exhibited his inso- 
lence, in claiming to himself the victory of Platsess, and 
his weakness, in causing an inscription to that effect to be 
engraved on a tripod in the temple of Delphi. He con- 
tracted a disgust for the simplicity of the Spartan mode of 
life, when compared with the luxury of the Persians ; and 
for his own limited power, as king of Sparta, when com- 
pared even with that of the royal satraps. Accordmgly, 
he permitted those, who had been taken prisoners in Byzan- 
tium, to make good their escape to Persia; and he also 
wrote to Xerxes, stating that he had it in contemplation to 
reduce all Greece under the power of Persia, provided 
Xerxes would engage to give him his daughter in marriage. 
The flattering attentions of Xerxes, on account of this pro- 
position, so far intoxicated Pausanias, that he soon began to 
overstep all the bounds of moderation and policy. As if he 
had been already a Persian satrap, he surrounded himself 
with Egyptian and Median guards, adopted the Persian 
style of living and dress — he became difficult of access to 
his colleagues; and, at the same time, treated the allies 
with haughtiness and severity, for they were not allowed to 
forage or draw water, until the Spartans had been previously 
supplied. 

This excited general dissatisfaction. The Peloponnesian 
allies sailed home ; whilst those from Ionia and the islands, 
influenced by the ties of •consanguinity,^ conferred the 
supreme command upon Aristides, and put themselves 
under the protection of Athens. Pausanias was recalled, 
and the Lacedaemonians did not send out a successor, but 
several captains, with divided authority. The confederates, 
however, rejected them ; and the Spartans renounced their 

; * Kard t6 cvyyivkq, — Tkuc. i. 95. 
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supremacy by sea, being desirous of retiring from the naval 
war against Persia, and being convinced that foreign expe- 
ditions were incompatible with the spirit of their institutions. 
(477 B. c). The Athenian supremacy, or hegemony y ex- 
tended chiefly over the islands and the coasts of Asia 
Minor; the states of the Peloponnesus, together with 
.^Egina, withdrew from the scene; and with the exception 
of Euboea, no state of the mother country seems to have 
paid a war-tax, nor to have sent ships to the allied fleet. 
The armed confederacy of Sparta, with its ancient federal 
council which was generally assembled on the isthmus 
during the war, still subsisted along with the naval con- 
federacy of Athens.* 

The Athenians, on their part, exhibited much discretion 
in the exercise of their new powers. Aristides did not 
select Athens as the point of reunion for the allies, but the 
island of Delos, which was looked upon as sacred by all 
the Greeks. The temple, too, of Apollo at Delos, served 
as a treasury for the sums contributed by the allies for 
defraying the expenses which might be incurred in prose- 
cuting the war against the Persians.^ Aristides first filled 
the office of treasurer,^ and fixed for the individual states 
the sum of their respective contributions,'^ which amounted 
altogether to four hundred and sixty talents. The appor- 
tionment must have been equitable, for no state complained 
of injustice or partiality. The prosecution of the common 
war against the barbarians,^ served for a number of years 
to preserve the unanimity of the Greeks. 

> Herod, vii. 175; viii. 123. 

' Military pay was not yet introduced. • 'EXXi|vora/ntac. 

^ ^6poQ» On Aristides throwing open the archonship, and other 
public offices. See p. 136, note. From a national increase of wealth, 
it is probable that the second and third classes approached each other 
very closely ; and in the Peloponnesian war, we find the Thetes fur- 
nished with arms by the state, to serve as hoplitse. 

* Pausanias tells us, that it was decreed, that the temples burnt 
down by the Persians should not be rebuilt, in order that their ruins 
might serve as mementos to stimulate hatred against the barbarians. 
{ix^ov^ virofivfificera'). — ix. 36. 2. 
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Aiistides, though he had the administration of the public 
money, died so poor, that he was baried, and his daughters 
were portioned, at the public expense. His successors, 
says Plutarch, filled Athens with treasures and works of 
art ; but Aristides sought to render it rich in virtue. His 
anoompromising integrity rendered abortive all attempts at 
peculation on the part of Themistocles and others ;' and bis 
resistance of the plan for promoting the maritime aggran- 
dizement of Athens, flowed from a conviction that it was 
unlawful for that state to appropriate to itself the rights of 
others;^ and perhaps from a salutary fear, that such an 
aggrandizement would undermine the virtues of the Athe- 
nian character. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

PAUSANIAS9 CIMOK, PERICLES. 

Condemnation of Pausanitts—ExUe of Themistocles^Victories of 
Cimon — Treatment of the AUies— Regulations of Pericles, 

Ik the mean time, Pausanias had been recalled by the scy- 
tale% but had contrived, by means of bribery, to get clear 
of the principal charge brought against him, viz. treasonable 
correspondence with the court of Persia. Though not sent 
upon any mission by the state, he soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the Hellespont, where he again opened negotia- 

> Plut. Aristid, iv. « See Wachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 66—72. 

* The scytale was a narrow scroll of parchment, rolled on a piece 
of WQod, and then stamped with the decree of the republic. Every 
Spartan invested with authority abroad, had a corresponding tally, 
which, when applied to the parchment, enabled him to read the 
contents of the despatch. 
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tions with Artabazus, the Persian satrap. He was now 
recalled a second time ; but, although there existed manifest 
proofs of his traitorous ambition, and although it was known 
that he had promised freedom to the Helot8> in case they would 
support him in his schemes, yet the Ephcuri still hesitated to 
grapple with him. At length a confidant^ of Pausania^ 
put the matter beyond all doubt, by shewing to the Ephori 
a letter which he should have carried to Artabazus, and by 
affording them an opportunity of overhearing a conversation 
betwixt himself and Pausanias, in which the latter expressed 
himself without reserve, in reference to his dealings with 
Persia. 

As the evidence was now complete, the Ephori were 
de^rous of arresting Pausanias; but he, having received 
intimation of their object, escaped to the temple of Minerva. 
As the sanctuary would have been violated by dragging 
even a criminal from it by force, the Ephori {Hrooeeded to 
block up the temple and unroof it, in order to accelerate 
his death. When on the pcHut of expiring, they took him 
out of the temple, lest the sacred precincts should be polluted 
by his corpse. Themistocles, whom the Spartans had ever 
considered as their most dangerous enemy, was involved 
in the fate of Pausanias; he was banished by ostracism 
(B.C- 469). 

The Spartans now came forward, and charged Themis- 
todes with his having been acquainted with the projects c^ 
Pausanias. It was determined, in consequence, to bring 
him prisoner to Athens, in order to take his trial. Upon 
hearing this, Themistocles fled to Corcyra, for he was 
aware that no integrity could withstand republican envy and 
Spartan intrigue. From Corcyra he passed over to Epirus. 
From thence he fled to Admetus, king of the Molossians. 
Admetus being too weak to protect him, assisted him in 

* His suspicions had been ezdted, by remarking that none of those* 
who had been sent on the same errand, had ever returned. He broke 
open the letter, therefore, and read his own fate. 
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making good his escape to Asia Minor. From Ephesus, 
Themistocies wrote to the young Artaxerxes, who had just 
ascended the throne, narrating the vicissitudes of his life, 
and appealing to the kindness that he had manifested towards 
Xerxes in his necessity. After having spent a year in 
making himself sufficiently acquainted with the Persian 
manners and language, he presented himself in person at 
the court of Susa. In the mean time, the property which 
he had left behind him, amounting to a hundred talents, 
was confiscated to the state ; and the eagerness of the people 
to divide the spoil, may explain the alacrity with which all 
parties had combined for his destruction. 

He met with a good reception from the king, and, accord- 
ing to Persian usage, the revenues of three cities were 
granted him ; Lampsacus for his wine. Magnesia for his 
bread, and Myus for his meat. He lived for some time in 
possession of this income ; the year, as well as the maniner 
of his death, are equally uncertain. That the love of his 
native country was never extinguished in him, may be 
gathered from the circumstance, that he ordered his bones 
to be carried to Attica, and secretly buried. The conduct 
of Themistocies fully justifies the character that has been 
given him by Thucydides, viz. " that by innate intelligence 
alone, unaided by study either in youth or in after Ufe, be 
could discern, at a single glance, the fitting and proper 
course to be pursued in present affairs, and anticipate tbe 
results of the future ; and that he was signally qualified, 
both by the vigour of his genius, and his promptness m 
deliberation, to take the proper steps in sudden emergencies.' 

After the exile of Themistocies, Cimon stood at the head 
of the Athenian republic. He laboured by every means m 
his power, and particularly by his liberality' and condescen- 

* Some contributions are placed to the account of his liberalityi 
which were no more than his duty as a citizen ; for instance, the 
entertainment of his demota (or " ward"), one of the liturgies* or 
"public services" of the wealthy Athenians {hriaaiQ)* 
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sion to procure the favour of the people ; yet at the same 
time he was a great admirer of the constitution of Solon. 
He endeavoured to maintain a good understanding among 
the Greek states, and particularly betwixt Sparta and Athens ; 
whilst he prosecuted the war against the Persians with the 
greatest zeal and energy. 'He took the city £ion, on the 
Thradan coast, which was garnsoned by Persian forces, and 
which bravely defended itself to the last^ (47 1 b. c). Boges, 
the governor, when exasperated by hunger, mounted the ram* 
parts, followed by his companions, and threw into the Strymon 
their gold, silver, and other precious effects. They then 
lighted a funeral pile, and having butchered their wives and 
children, they precipitated themselves from the walls into 
the thickest of the flames.^ Cimon also reduced the isle of 
Seyms, inhabited by the piratical Dolopians (470 b. c.) ; 
and colonized it with Athenian citizens.^ Here he discovered 
the sepulchre of Theseus, and brought to Athens the urn 
that contained the ashes of the hero. Games and festivals 
were instituted in his honour ; a Heroum was erected to him 
on the Colonus Hippias, and a temple, the Theseiunif in the 
city. 

Having received reinforcements from the republic and the 
islands, Cimon next proceeded to dislodge the Persians from 
their strong holds in Caria. The extensive coast of Lycia 
then submitted to him ; a capitulation was granted to the 
city of Phaselis which alone made any resistance, on con-> 
dition of paying down ten talents, and augmenting the Gre- 
cian armament by their whole naval strength. But the most 
brilliant victory of Cimon was that which he obtained over 
the Persians at Eurymedon, in Pamphylia (469 b. c), where 
Artaxerxes, being alarmed by the progress of Cimon, had 
collected a powerful army. The battle was fought at the 

' After various unsuccessful attempts, the provinces of the Strymon 
were permanently colonized by the Athenians (437 b. c.) ; the town 
Ennea Hodoi was now called Amphipolis. 

* Plut. in Cimon. Diodor. LXI. ^ Cleruchi, p. 148, note. 
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mouth of the river. Cimon, when he had defeated the fleet, 
immediately landed in order to attack the army. The 
Greeks assumed the eastern attire of their prisoners ; and, 
in this disguise, they were unsuspectingly admitted within 
the gates of the camp, where they slaughtered their adver- 
saries. A universal panic seized the Persians. Cimon 
expended his share of the spoils* in embellishing his native 
city with shady walks, gardens, porticoes, schools of exercise 
and other works of general pleasure or utility. 

Cimon then turned his course northwards, and rescued 
from the Persians the Thracian Chersonese, the key to 
Europe (468 b. c). At a subsequent period we find him 
sailing with 300 triremes to Cyprus, and obtaining a vic- 
tory over the hereditary enemy of the Hellenes. Owing to 
such a series of defeats, the Persian power was so hr 
humbled, both by sea and land, that from this period no 
Persian ships sailed westward beyond the Chelidonian isles 
off the coast of Pamphylia, or the Cyanean mountains on 
the Euxine, i.e. between the northern extremity of the 
Thracian Bosphorus and the southern extremity of Lycia ;^ 
and no army came within 300 stadia of the sea. Such was 
the conclusion of that memorable war which, since the burn- 
ing of Sardis, had been carried on with little intermission 
for the space of fifty«one years. In taking our leave of ft^ 
we cannot but remark, that the zeal and activity of Athens 
throughout the whole contest, stand in striking contrast to 
the supineness and petty jealousy of Sparta. Well might 
Herodotus make the observation that, " however ill the 
other Greeks might take it, Greece was indebted for its 
salvation to Athens.^ 

* *£^^ia T^f (TTpaTtac. — Plut, Cim. 10. Gorgias (ibid.) said that 
Cimon amassed wealth in order that he might use it, and used it in 
order that he might obtain honour. 

' In after-times a report arose that a treaty to this effect had been 
regularly concluded between Greece and Persia. — Mitford, Hist, &c. 
U.208. 

* We may remark that, from the period of the Persian war, the 
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Formidable a? the Athenians had rendered themselves to 
their enemies, they had become equally so to their allies. 
The relation in which Athens originally stood as the leading 
member of the confederacy, was gradually converted into 
that of supremacy. Athenian magistrates and garrisons 
were sent to command them. The deliberations which 
ought to have been held in common at Delos, were now 
superseded by mere orders and regulations from Athens. 
The contributions were levied with rigour, and those who 
•were at all refractory, saw a warning example in the case 
of Naxos. This island had attempted to withdraw itself 
from the union ; but it was reduced by a formal siege to 
complete subjection (466 b. c). The inhabitants of the 
isle of Thasus/ who demanded the restitution of their gold 
mines on the coast of Thrace, which the Athenians appear 
to have delivered from the Persians, were reduced afW 
holding out three years (463 b. c). The treasury was 
also removed from Delos to Athens (461), under pretence 
that it would be more secure there against the barbarians. 
The lands of the allies were frequently appropriated by 
*' Athenian colonies ;" and, at the same time, they were com- 
pelled to submit their domestic differences, and even their 
private litigations to the cognizance of Athenian tribunals. 
Thus, as Thucydides observes, the supremacy of Athens, 
which had originated in fear of the enemy, and been con- 
tinued as an honorary pre-eminence, was now converted 
into a source of pecuniary advantage,' whilst the Athenian 
squadrons every where struck terror into the refractory, and 
the system was enforced by means of spies and inspectors.^ 

Greeks and the barbarians of Asia, continued in almost uninterrupted 
political contact, till the downfall of Grecian and Persian independence. 

' After his expedition against Thasus, Cimon was accused by his 
rival Pericles of having been bribed by Alexander, king of Macedon, 
to refrain A*om attaddng his possessions. Cimon was adjudged to 
pay a heavy fine. * Thuc. i. 75. 

' JLpvTrrol, MffKoiroi, ^vXaKeg, On the revival of the Delia dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war (important if viewed in connection with 
what is stated in the text). See Thuc, iii. 104, 
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This humiliating condition of the allies was, in fact, the 
result of their own imprudence. Having become weary of 
perpetual hostilities, and disinclined to sea serrice, the 
smaller states accepted the proposition of Cimon, that in- 
stead of fitting out and manning the triremes themselves, 
they should compound for personal service, and furnish 
empty vessels and contributions in money .^ By thus de- 
priving themselves of a marine, they virtually surrendered 
themselves into the hands of the Athenians. In this hu- 
miliating condition they eagerly directed their attention to* 
Sparta, whose ancient jealousy only acquired fresh strength- 
with the growing power of Athens. Cimon found it more 
and more difficult to maintain a good understanding between 
Sparta and Athens ; and, on the other hand, the popular 
party found a leader every way adapted to their wishes in 
the person of Pericles. 

The first and most important undertaking of Pericles was 
his attack upon the Areopagus, a court composed of the 
most eminent citizens, namely, Archons who had vacated 
office, and therefore the strongest support of the aristocratic 
party, headed by Cimon. Whilst Cimon was absent at the 
head of the army in Thrace, Pencles .caused a motion to he 
submitted by Ephialtes' to the people, the object of which 
was to take away from the Areopagus the management of 

* The contributions were raised by Pericles to three tiroes the ori- 
ginal sum. — Chios, Lesbos, and Saraos, still kept up their naval force 
and performed service in person. 

^ Lacedsemon and Athens may be considered as respectively per- 
sonifying the two opposite forms of oligarchy and democracy. Thu- 
cydides, in one sentence, has pertinently characterized the spirit of 
innovation, the restlessness and rapidity of action which distinguish 
the one in contrast with the attachment to existing institutions, and 
the slow ponderous movements and apathy which distinguish the 
other {Thuc. i. 70). 

' There is no authority for styling Ephialtes a vile and worthless 
demagogue. He is said to have been liberal, just, and disinterested ; 
he is described as an honourable man by Plutarch, and placed in the 
same rank with Aristides and Cimon {Cim. 10; Plut. Dem, 14; Heraci 
Pont. 1 ; Val. Max. 3. 8. 4).- See fVachmuth, ii. p. 76. 
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the most important matters, among which that of the public 
treasure was included. The people agreed to the motion ; 
and from that time the Areopagus existed merely as a court 
of judicature in cases of homicide, which was its original 
prerogative. It was not restored to its ancient dignity of 
guardian of the laws till the fall of the thirty tyrants. Its 
office as such, was in principle directly opposed to an absolute 
democracy, as it directed public attention to men who might 
endanger the state. This victory of the popular party con- 
tributed not a little to accelerate the fall of Cimon (469 b. c). 

Pericles also diminished the natural preponderance of the 
wealthy by dividing the conquered lands among the people. 
He sent five hundred citizens to Naxos (452 b. c), two 
hundred and fifty to Andros, and probably a body of them 
to Euboea ; a thousand to the country of the Bisaltae, a 
thousand to the Chersonese ; not to mention Sinope, Amisus, 
Thuriiy and iEgina, &c. Such citizens were termed Cle- 
ruchi^ (p. 148, note i), and diflfered from ordinary colonists, 
inasmuch as they received allotments of property already 
laid out and improved ; their personal rights remained un- 
altered ; they were looked upon in every respect as citizens 
of the capital, subject to its jurisdiction, entitled to return 
there at any time they thought proper, and rated according 
to their property there. 

The money which was now paid to the citizens attending 
the public assemblies brought the needy together in crowds, 
and ensured Pericles a decided majority (478). He was also 
the first rigorously to enforce the law, which directed that both 
the parents of any one, to whom the franchise descended by 



*■ Lemnos, Imbrus, Scyrus, and Amphipolis, may perhaps be con- 
sidered rather as colonies proper {diroiKiai) than Cleruchits. "The 
passage over to Asia was rendered secure by the Cleruchi on Naxos ; 
the entrance to the inner channel of Eubcea by those in Oreos (Hes- 
tiaea) ; the voyage to the northern seas by those of the Chersonese j 
and the settlement of Athenian Cleruchi in Sinope, was designed to 
protect the navigation along the coasts of the Pontus." — JVachsmutht 
vol. ii. p. 96. 

K 
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hereditary succession, should have been citizens.^ An ex- 
ception to this rule was afterwards made in his own favour; 
for his natural son was allowed to enjoy the full rights of 
citizenship. The Metceci, or resident aliens, whose numbers 
had increased with the wealth and commerce of Athens, 
had been required to perform every species of service, even 
that of Hoplites ; and, by thus taking upon themselves civil 
burthens, had been enabled to appropriate surreptitiously to 
themselves the rights of citizenship. Pericles instituted a 
scrutiny, and removed the spurious citizens from the regis- 
ter ; four thousand seven hundred and twenty were sold into 
captivity as the law directed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HISTORY OF GREECE TILL THE DEATH OF CIMON. 

Earthquake and Insurrection at Sparta — Expedition to Egypt — Strug- 
gles in Greece — Embellishment of Athens — Athenian Character. 

About this period an earthquake occurred at Sparta, and 
was attended with serious consequences (464 b. c). Nearly 
the whole city was destroyed, and 20,000 men perished in 
the catastrophe. The Helots' and the Messenians, who had 
long been the victims of Spartan oppression, seized upon 

' P/M^Pericl.37. 

* Another consequence of the progressive diminution of the male 
citizens by continual warfare {Clinton* s Fasti, ii.407), was danger 
from the Helots, which increased in proportion to the attempts 
made to debase them and diminish their number, by every means that 
craft and violence could suggest. Extermination en masse was na- 
turally had recourse to only in extreme cases ; but numbers were 
yearly despatched in the petty warfare, through which the Kpvimia 
sank from its original design, of training the Spartan youth to military 
operations, to a system of assassination.— JFf ermann, p. 92. 
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this as a favourable opportunity for effecting their own 
liberation. They armed themselves and marched imme- 
diately for Sparta ; but the insurrection was defeated by the 
activity of the king, Archidamus. Fearing, at the time of 
the earthquake, that such an insurrection might take place, 
he ordered the trumpet to sound as if an enemy was near. 
The citizens, ever accustomed to the most rigid obedience, 
assembled in the forum, and ranged themselves in order of 
battle. The insurrectionists immediately retreated to Ithome, 
whose strong walls secured them protection, and enabled 
them to infest the Lacedasmonian territories for many 
years. This revolt has been termed the third Messenian 
war. 

In this necessity, the Spartans, unacquainted with the art 
of sieges, applied to the Athenians for succour. After 
some discussion, an army was despatched under the com- 
mand of Cimon ; but the mutual hatred of the two races 
rendered all his good intentions ineffectual. The siege of 
Ithome became protracted,* and the Spartans, being jealous 
lest the Athenians should come to a good understanding 
with the Helots and Messenians, got rid of the former upon 
the plea that they themselves and their allies would be 
amply sufficient to carry on the blockade. 

The Athenians, naturally indignant at such treatment, 
especially as the other allies had been retained, broke off 
the treaty* that had been concluded with the Spartans 
during the Persian war. Pericles, perceiving this to be a 
favourable moment for attack, succeeded in banishing Cimon 
by Ostracism (461 b. c). The Messenians, supported by 
the inhabitants of Pisa,^ sustained a blockade of ten years 

' Here, as on other ocCasionsi the Spartans displayed their incom- 
petency in sieges, wtrre ovk kTriaTdfievoi reixofiaxkeiv. — Her. ix. 70. 
Compare Thuc. i. 102. ' Thucyd. i. 103. 

' This'arose from a quarrel of long standing. The Pisatans had con- 
tended with Elis about the right of superintending the Olympic 
games ; but the Eleans prevailed through the assistance of Sparta. 
The booty obtained in this warfare (for Pisa was plundered and de- 
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in Ithome ; and the Spartans, at last, agreeably to a Delphic 
oracle, permitted them to depart with their wives and chil- 
dren (455 B. c). The Athenians, on the other hand, as- 
signed Naupactus to the exiles, which they had just before 
taken from the Locri Ozolae. During the Peloponnesian 
war, Naupactus steadily adhered to the cause of its bene- 
factors, and formed one of the chief bulwarks to the Athe- 
nians in the western seas. The Argives, availing themselves 
of the exhaustion of Sparta, took and destroyed Mycenaa, 
which had thrown off the yoke of Argos, and had induced 
Sicyon, Naupliaea, Heliasa, and other towns to join the 
standard of rebellion. 

Athens, on her side, was engaged in an imdertaking 
against Persia. Soon after the accession of Artaxerxes, 
surnamed Longimanus or long-handed, Egypt broke out info 
rebellion under the standard of Inarus, a Libyan chief; and 
the Athenians, on the earnest solicitation of an embassy, 
supported the defection with 200 triremes that had been 
destined for Cyprus (462 b. c). At first, everything pro- 
mised a favourable issue, the myriads of Persia were van- 
quished by the Grecian auxiliaries ; and the city of Memphis 
was reduced, with the exception of its Acropolis. 

At home, Athens was also occupied with the siege of 
JEgina, whose inhabitants were chagrined at the loss of 
their dominion over the Saronic Gulph. The Corinthians, 
imagining this to be a favourable opportunity, invaded the 
territory of Megara. But the resources of, Athens were not 
yet exhausted. Without raising the siege of ^gina, a new 
army was despatched; and its leader, Myronides, by a 
favourable battle disappointed the views of the enemy 
(458 B.C.). ^gina was compelled to surrender to the 
Athenians, and was subjected to the' payment of a yearly 
tribute (457 b. c). 

S olished) enabled the Eleans to enlarge and beautify the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, and to erect that memorable statue, " the majestic 
creation of Phidias." 
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This success, however, was counterbalanced by the un- 
fortunate issue of the Egyptian expedition. The Greeks 
were not only expelled from Memphis (456 B.C.), but com- 
pelled to evacuate Prosopitis, a small island of the Nile, 
along which they had anchored their ships. Megabyzus, the 
Persian general, by diverting the course of the river, left 
them on dry land ; but the Greeks, whose courage never 
forsook them in emergencies, set fire to their ships, and 
exhibited such resolution, that the Persians granted them a 
capitulation, and allowed them to retire in safety. A few 
made their way through Libya to Cyrene, a Grecian colony — 
the greater part perishing from fatigue or disease, in the 
inhospitable deserts of Africa. To complete the disaster, a 
reinforcement of sixty ships, which the Athenians had sent 
to £gypt, was destroyed by the Phoenicians. 

About the same time, a quarrel between Doris and Phocis 
again brought the Spartans and Athenians into hostile con- 
tact. The Athenians, as friends of the Phocians, took 
possession of the Crissaean Gulph, and guarded Mount 
Geraneia at the Isthmus, in order to prevent the return of 
the Spartans from their expedition against Phocis. Thes- 
piae, Plataeae, and other subordinate cities of Bceotia, who 
were disgusted at the treachery of the Thebans during the 
Persian wars> had successively rejected the sovereignty of 
Thebes. The Spartans, who were now compelled to stay 
in Boeotia, and being desirous of re-establishing Thebes in 
order to oppose the growing pretensions of Athens, assisted 
her in regaining her supremacy over the Boeotian cities.^ 

* The inactivity with which the Spartans had looked upon the 
growing power of Athens, may be ascribed partly to their natural 
caution {Thuc. i. 118). and partly to the disturbances in the Pelopon- 
nesus. They now sent Jroops, under pretext of reinforcing the parent 
state of Doris, but in reality to create a counterpoise to Athens, by 
re-establishing the sovereignty of Thebes, of which it had been de- 
prived for its conduct during the Persian war (p. 161). What means 
the oligarchical party, even at this period, considered lawful, is shown 
by the murder of Ephialtes, who had, it is true, annihilated the poli- 
tical influence of the Areopsgus, (p. 192), but is represented to have 
beenj on the whole, a second Aristides. Compare Hermann, p. 333. . 
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At the same time, the enemies of democracy at Athens 
entered into secret negociations with the Spartans, to over- 
throw ity and obstruct the building of the Long Walls.' 

An Athenian army, 15,000 strong, under the con- 
duct of Mponides, entered Bceotia to protect its inde- 
pendence, and delivered battle at Tanagra (457 b. c). The 
exiled Cimon could not take part in this engagement ; but 
he conjured his friends, who, like himself, laboured under 
suspicion of being attached to Sparta, to efface these suspi- 
dons by their superior bravery. Animated by this exhor- 
tation, they fought with so much valour that they all 
perished ; but the Athenians lost the battle by the treachery 
of the Thessalians. This defeat, however, was repaired a 
few weeks afterwards, by a complete victory over the The- 
bans at CEnophyta, in the plain of Tanagra, and the destruc- 
tion of Gythium, the naval arsenal of the Lacedeemonians. 
Thebes never recovered its ascendancy over the Boeotian 
cities until eighty years afterwards, when she emerged into 
sudden splendour, under the conduct of Epaminondas. 

In the mean time the Long Walls were completed, so that 
the city was now perfectly secure against any attack from 
without. Pericles brought forward a motion, in an assembly 
of the people, for the recall of Cimon, which he carried (456)* 
Cimon, on his return, endeavoured to effect a reconciliation 
between Sparta and Athens. Negociations were carried on 
for the space of three years, before the two states coul4 ^ 
brought to terms of agreement, and then only for a five 
years' truce (450 b. c.) In order to establish peace upon a 
sure basis, Cimon, who was ever desirous of turning the 
energies of the Greeks against the common enemy, pro- 
ceeded, with three hundred triremes under his command, to 
the isle of Cyprus, and took Malos and Citium. Having 
defeated the Persian fleet which was coming to the relief of 
the island, he then laid siege to Salamis.^ Here he died 

» IThuc. i. 107. Compare PluU dm. xvii. ' A town of Cyprus. 
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(449 B. c), in consequence of a wound received at Citium, 
and as the Athenians began to experience a scarcity of pro- 
visions, they raised the siege. With the death of Cimon, 
the attacks upon the Persian empire ceased ' for some time ; 
but the discord and jealousy of the Grecian states again 
revived. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles stood without a rival 
in Athens, and swayed the popular assembly according to 
hb pleasure, by the energy of his mind, and the power of 
his eloquence. He uniformly rejected the rhetorical arti- 
fices of the demagogues; he never stooped to flatter the 
multitude ; he always assumed a dignified demeanour, and 
transacted less important matters by means of less important 
instruments, reserving himself for great occasions. He was 
the first of his countrymen who, before pronouncing his 
discourses, committed them to writing; and his speeches 
being thus polished by repeated touches of the correcting 
art, acquired the epithet of Olympian, to express that per- 
manent and steady lustre which they reflected.* He was 
elevated far above all sordid selfishness; for during his 
administration, he did not increase his private fortune by 
the amount of a single drachma. As a commander he 
united consummate prudence to undaunted courage, and he 
never failed to respect the free citizen, the Greek, and the 
Athenian, who fought under his command.^ # 

The military supremacy of Athens had now rendered her 
supremacy in works of art possible. The common treasury 
of the allies had been removed from Delos to Athens ; and 
Pericles thought that he could be called to no further 

' Plut. in Peric. Gillies, c. xii. It is said that Pericles, in figure, 
voice, and countenance, strongly resembled the tyrant Pisistratus; 
and that pr^udice, arising against him from this circumstance, in- 
duced him the more zealously to counteract it, by advocating the 
cause of the democracy. In reference to his establishing pay for the 
soldiery and the dicasts, Plato, in his Gorgias (p. 515), complains that 
he had rendered the Athenians ** idle, and cowardly, and talkative, and 
fond of money." 

* Plut. Apotheg, vi. 706. Qu, Sympoi. viii.453. 
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account about the application of these contributions, pro- 
vided the allies were protected against the barbarians ; and 
the amount of the contributions was raised to six hundred 
talents. Athens was therefore entitled to a pre-eminence 
in Greece, as well as a legal dominion over the distant 
colonies and confederates. The patronage of the state, and 
the highly cultivated taste of the public, administered a 
striking impetus to the progress of the fine arts ; and in 
the space of a few years were erected those innumerable 
temples, theatres, statues, altars, baths, gymnasia, porticoes, 
which, in the language of ancient panegyric, rendered 
Athens the eye and light of Greece.^ 

By these undertakings, sources of employment were 
opened for the poor, and a high degree of mechanical skill 
was diffused among the artisans now in requisition. The 
taste for the beautiful did not extend merely to works of 
art; the products of Athenian industry were sought after 
in every country visited by her ships. Surrounded almost 
by the sea, Athens soon became the centre of a flourishing 
and extensive commerce. She now combined within herself 
every element of human civilization. A republic, hitherto 
inferior in works of invention and genius to several of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced in the 
single lifetime of Pericles, those inestimable models of 
pdltry, eloquence, and philosophy, which, in every succeed- 
ing age, the enlightened portion of mankind have invariably 
regarded as the best standards not merely of composition 
and style, hut of taste and reason.^ " Who," says Xeno- 
phon, " stands not in need of Athens ? Do not all coun- 
tries which are rich in grain and herds, in oil and wine ? 
Do not all, who are able to turn to account either their 
intellect or their money ? Artists, Sophists, Philosophers, 

* Isocrat. et Aristid, in Panegyr. According to the prevailing idea 
among the Greeks, art could not be applied to the gratification of 
individual luxury and vanity. Plut. Aristid. xxiv. ; comp. Thuc» ii. 13- 
The architectural decorations, belonging to the age of Pericles, hava 
been already mentioned. — Geog. Ch. lY. * GiUiea, c. 13- 
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Poets, — those who desire to hear and see things worthy to 
be heard and seen — ^those who wish to buy and sell with 
rapidity ; where can they gratify all these wishes more 
easily than at Athens ?*'i 

Amidst all the defects, therefore, of Athenian govern- 
ment, the question may well be asked, " What city ever 
effected greater things than Athens?" Not even Rome 
herself, if we turn away from her mournful triumphs. 
But when we compare the means, the impediments, the 
amount of population — the superiority of Athens must be 
still more striking. The true sources of Athenian great- 
ness must therefore be sought where one of her own im- 
mortal historians has indicated — in the superior freedom of 
her institutions, so pre-eminently adapted to develop the 
energies of the human mind. " It is our distinction," 
says Pericles, " to make the boldest attempts, and to 
deliberate upon what we are about to engage in ; whereas 
with others, ignorance inspires courage, and deliberation 
makes them falter. Those must surely be possessed of 
the greatest souls, who, well knowing the terrors and the 
gratifications of life, shrink not from danger."' History 

* 'ETTEiaepx^Tai dk did fisyeOoQ rrig ttoXcwc Ijc Traciyg y^g rd travra 
c.rA. Thucyd, ii. 38. The orator Pericles, in the oration here alluded to, 
satirizes Sparta, by dwelling upon the distinctive traits of the Athe- 
nian character. "The Athenians are not governed by an oligarchy; 
political power is accessible to all, and merit is the only passport. 
They do not inflict upon each other painful, but useless austerities ; 
and they have provided the necessary relaxations for the mind, by 
means of games, sacrifices, &c. Athens, too, is a city free to the 
world {Koivri iroXig), and no man is excluded from seeing or learning 
any thing, because he is a stranger (see p. 127). Our education and 
discipline are not so severe as those of our neighbours ; we lay claim 
to a reasonable indulgence, yet we can endure labour when duty calls 
us, and cope with the enemy in the field." 

* jTAuc. ii.40...**The Athenians deem inactive rest," observe the 
Corinthians, " a greater grievance than toilsome occupation. There- 
fore should any one sum up their character, by saying that they were 
bom never to be at rest themselves, nor to suffer others to be so, he 
would speak the truth." Thuc. i. 70. 

Excitability of temperament is generally associated with great mobi- 
lity of imagination ; hence the Athenians were irascible (6pyiXot, Schol. 
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presents no parallel to the combination of intelligence and 
force in the Athenian character — their certainty in concep- 
tion and performance — ^their simplicity of life amidst the 
eager pursuits of commerce — their delicate perception of 
the beautiful — and their perfection in the productions of 
art, amidst unprecedented efforts to subdue the roughest 
of elements, constant service in arms, and incessant sacri- 
fices for the good of the commonwealth.^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HISTORY OF GREECE TILL THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Struggtes in Greece— Defection and Reduction of Euboea — Truce be- 
tween Athens and Sparta — Reduction of Samoa — Athenian Empire— 
Designs of Pericles — The Peloponnesian War. 

Athens was, at this period, occupied in various contests, 
for the purpose of preserving its allies, and defending 
itself from the jealousy of Sparta. Upon a dispute arising 
between the Delphians and the Phocians, as to who should 
have the care of the temple and its treasures (448 B.C.), the 
Spartans declared in favour of the former, and Pericles 
was equally active in supporting the latter* The presidency 
of the Delphic sanctuary, and the privilege oipromanty or 
first consulting the oracle, were the real objects of Spartan 
ambition — objects which it was desirable to attain as a 
counterpoise to the high priesthood of Athens at the great 
festive assembly of Delos. Pericles marched to Delphi, 

Aristoph, Pac. 605), yet easily affected with pity. Phrynicus was 
fined because he had given a dramatic representation of the destruc- 
tion of Miletus, a city in alliance with Athens, and had thereby grieved 
the hearts of the Athenians, — Her, vi. 2 1 . * Wachsmuth, ii. 34-36. 
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and appointed the Phocians presidents ; and the right of 
promanty was of course appropriated by Athens. 

That the Athenians had lost all influence in Bceotia by 
an unlucky expedition, was not the fault of Pericles, who 
had given his advice against it ; but of Tolmides, who 
belonged to the opposite party. Oligarchical fugitives had 
assembled in great numbers at Orchomenus, where they 
were joined by Locrians, Euboeans, and others who main- 
tained similar sentiments.^ An army, composed of the 
flower of the Athenian troops, was defeated at Coronea, 
and Tolmides himself perished. (447 b.c). The demo- 
cracy of Bceotia fell with the Athenian ascendancy ; and 
oligarchy appears to have been established in Phocis 
about the same period. 

The unfavourable issue of this expedition served for a 
while to diminish the dread of the Athenian power among 
its neighbours ; and soon afterwards Euboea fell ofl" from 
its allegiance. Pericles set sail to reduce it ; but before 
he could land his troops, he was recalled on account of a 
revolution in Megara, effected by the oligarchical party. 
(446 B. c.) At the same time, too, the five years* truce 
with Sparta had expired; and the Spartans invaded the 
Athenian territory. (445 b. c). The return of the Spar- 
tans was eflected by bribery; and Pericles afterwards 
introduced into his financial statement, an item of ten 
talents for " necessary expenses," which was passed with- 
out further investigation. Pericles now eflected the re- 
duction of Euboea, and established a democracy, being con- 
vinced that a similarity of government was the strongest 
bond of connection betwixt the ruling state, and those that 
were its subjects. 

In spite of all these mutual jealousies and hostilities, a 
general desire for the preservation of peace prevailed both 
at Athens and Sparta ; and a thirty years' truce^ was 

' 7%ttc.ii. 113. * Sirov^ai rpiaKovrairf ec.— 7%ttc. 
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accordingly entered into. Pericles must have felt very 
sensibly the necessity of maintaining peace, at least for the 
present; for it cost Athens a great sacrifice. Megara, 
PagaB, Achaia (in Megaris?), and Troezen, were to be 
given up at once; and the treaty probably stipulated that 
the resignation of BcBOtia and Megara should be carried 
into effect. On these terms, Lacedaemon and Athens gua- 
ranteed to each other their respective supremacies;^ but the 
proviso that neutral states might join either party,^ laid the 
sure foundation for new dissensions. Hence the remark of 
Thucydides, that Corcyra had been in alliance neither with 
Sparta nor Athens, deserves particular attention^ (p. 210). 

After the conclusion of the peace, Samos attracted the 
attention of Pericles. This powerful island was involved 
in a war with Miletus; and Athens took the part of the 
latter. Pericles appeared with a fleet under his command; 
the Samians were obliged to renounce their oligarchical 
form of government, and to deliver up hostages. According 
to the views of Pericles, the subjugation of Samos completed 
the maritime ascendancy of Athens; and the establishment 
of the democracy was intended to guarantee the continuance 
of the Athenian power. 

On the return of the Athenians, the aristocratic party 
again obtained the ascendancy; and Byzantium joined in 
the revolt. Pericles returned with great haste, and defeated 
the Samian fleet, though superior to his own in point of 
numbers. Samos was now invested both by land and sea; 
and, after a blockade of eight months' duration, Pericles 
compelled the inhabitants to accept the most humiliating 
conditions. They were obliged to demolish their walls, de- 
liver up their ships, give hostages, and pay down 200 talents 
to defray the expences of the war. Upon his return, 
Pericles delivered an oration in honour of those who had 
fallen at Samos ; and the women, when he descended from 

» 'Hytfiovlai. « 7%ttc. i.35. » nuc. i.31. 
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the bema (tribune), crowned him with flowers and fillets, 
like a victor at the Olympic games. But Elpenice, Cimon's 
sister, addressed him in the spirit of her brother: << Do you 
merit so much praise, who deprive us of so many and such 
valuable citizens, not in struggles against the Phcenicians 
and Persians, but in the subjugation of kindred and friendly 
states" (440 b.c.) ! 

Athens now formed the centre of a territory which the 
ancients have denominated a kingdom. In that narrow space 
of time that intervened between the battles of Mycale and 
Plataeae, and the memorable war of Peloponnesus, Athens 
had established her authority over the extent of a thousand 
miles of the Asiatic coast, from Cyprus to the Thracian 
Bosphorus-«-taken possession of forty intermediate islands, 
together with the important straits which join the Euxine and 
the iEgean ; conquered and colonized the winding shores of 
Thrace and Macedon ; commanded the coast of the Euxine 
ft'om Pontus to the Chersonesus Taurica ; and overawing the 
barbarous natives by the experienced terrors of her fleet, at 
the same time rendered subservient to her own interests, the 
colonies which Miletus and other Greek cities of Asia had 
established in those remote regions. Thus the Athenian 
galleys commanded the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
their merchantmen had engrossed the traffic of the adjacent 
countries; the magazines of Athens abounded with wood, 
metal, ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the useful as 
well as the agreeable arts ; they imported the luxuries of 
Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, and the Peloponnesus.^ 

But Pericles wished to place his native city at the head 
of a still greater confederation. He made a proposition 
that every Greek city in Asia and Europe, whether small 
or great, should send a deputy to Athens in order to consult 
about the restoration of all temples destroyed by the Per- 
sians — the performance of those vows which the Greeks 

* Qillies, c. xii, xiii. 
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had made during the Persian wars ; and respecting the afifoirs 
of the sea, in order that all might navigate it with security, 
and he enabled to live in peace. Bat these speculations, 
characteristic as they are of the benevolent policy of Pericles, 
never ripened to maturity ; and the cool reception of the 
Athenian ambassadors at Sparta, induced him to exclaim 
that, '* he beheld war advancing with wide and rapid steps 
from the Peloponnesus."^ Whilst the Athenians were ever 
thirsting after change and progression, the Lacedaemonians 
attached themselves still more closely to the established 
order of things ; and this conflict of principles' ultimately 
produced a war which marks out to the eye of the historian 
one of the most important epochs in Grecian history. The 
collisions between the two leading powers and their con- 
federates had divided the whole of Greece into two conflict- 
ing portions ; and states hitherto neutral, were compelled 
to declare which of the leaders they would follow. 

The real causes of this memorable war have been suffi* 
ciently manifested in the course of the preceding history' 
These were the growing power of Athens' — ^the disaffection 
of the allies and the increasing jealousy of Sparta. Events 
hastened the rupture ; Athens unfortunately interfered with 
the colonial disputes of Corinth (432 b.c), and then came 
the " Doric war and a plague with it."* " By this war," says 
Thucydides, " all Greece was set in motion ; for, on all 
sides, dissension prevailed between the popular party and the 
higher order. The former desired to call in the Athenians, 
the latter the Lacedasmonians.^ The cities were shaken 

» Plut. in PericL « Thucydi, iii. 82. 

» " This," says Thucydides (i. 23), *' was the real reason;" he then 
proceeds to state the alleged reasons. 

* "H^fi AdjpiaKbQ vokifioQ Kai \oifi6c lifi ai/rtfi, came to the recol- 
lection of the Athenians during the plague, as the words of an ancient 
oracle. It was contended by some that the ancients did not read 
Xoifibg, pestilence, but Xifjtbg, famine ; present circumstances, how- 
ever, decided in favour of the latter. — Thuq/d. ii. 64. 

* Hence the mortification of the Athenians at their discomfiture in 
Sicily, because, contrary to custom, the Syracusan Demus had fought 
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by sedition, and where this broke out at a less early period, 
the attempt was made to commit greater excesses than any 
which had elsewhere taken place. Even the significations 
of words were changed. Mad rashness was called disin- 
terested courage; prudent delay was styled timidity. 
Whoever was violent was held worthy of confidence ; who- 
ever opposed him was suspected. The crafty was called 
intelligent; the more crafty still more intelligent. In 
short, praise was given to him who anticipated another in 
injustice, and to him who encouraged to crime one who 
had never thought of it."^ Constitutions, established by 
violence, could expect no permanency ; the popular and 
the oligarchic parties were equally fanatical and unscru- 
pulous ; and there was no third element to appease and 
reconcile them.* Thus foreign war was everywhere com- 
bined with domestic sedition ; and Athens was ultimately 
precipitated from her pre-eminent position as arbiter of 
Greece, to the degradation of accepting thirty tyrants from 
Sparta. 

The relentless destiny of the Greeks in this unhallowed 
war seemed to reveal itself in the natural phenomena of 
the time. Earthquakes were felt every year during its 
continuance; ^tna cast forth fire; eclipses teirified the 
people; drought, famine, and the plague' swept away 
multitudes of the best and bravest of the citizens. But 
the terrors of nature were less dreadful than the passions 
of men ; covetousness and revenge, hatred and rage, sordid 
avarice and bloodstained cruelty vied with each other in the 

against them^^^Thuofd, vii. 55. But we must not forget, that Sparta, 
on the other hand, conciliated the popular sympathy by proclaiming 
independence for all. — Thucyd. ii. 8, 72 ; iv. 85. It may be remarked 
generally, that the two leading states, in declaring their resolution to 
support certain political principles, were actuated by the design of 
strengthening, securing, and extending their respective hegemonies. — 
Aritt. Pol. 5. 6. 9. Compare Wachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 186. 

» Thuc. iU. 82. * Arist, Pol. 4.9.11. 

• See TAttcyd. i. 23 ; ii.8; 28,48,8eqq; iii.89, 116; iv. 52; v. 50; 
Ti. 95. Diod. xii. 50. 
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working havoc and destruction. Towns were levelled with 
the ground; the vanquished arid defenceless were remorse- 
lessly butchered ; and all that the nation had been used to 
regard with veneration was abandoned to profanation and 
insult. The inviolability of heralds and sanctuaries, and 
the custom of granting quarter to and exchanging prisoners, 
which had hitherto been observed amidst all their political 
vicissitudes, were utterly disregarded in the rage and ex- 
asperation that prevailed.* Fearful proofs of this will 
be seen in the fate of Plataeae, -^gina, Melos, the Athenian 
prisoners in Sicily, and after the battle of ^gos Potamos. 
The two parties pursued each other with a ferocity which 
nothing short of actual extermination could assuage. 
Hence the decree of the Samian Demus, forbidding its 
members to intermarry with those of the wealthier order;' 
that of the same class in Corcyra, excluding the oligarchs 
from all honours and dignities ;' the proposal of the Demus 
of Leontini to make a distribution of the lands,^ and the 
•fearful oath of the oligarchs of a Grecian state to work the 
Demus all the mischief in their power.* 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Corqfra and Corinth— Corinth, Athens, and Sparta— Resources of the 
two leading States — Invasion of Attica — Advantages gained by the 
Athenians. 

The immediate or proximate cause of the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian war was afforded by Epidamnus— a 
colony of the Corcyraeans on the Illyrian coast. Here the 

* Wachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 181, 182. 

* Thuc. viii.20. » Thuc. iii. 70. * Thuc. v. 4. 

* Arist.PoL 5.1% 19. 
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people had expelled the Optimates or aristocratic party; 
but the exiles, uniting with the neighbouring barbarians, 
reduced the popular party to great extremities. The 
latter, after having in vain respectfully called upon the 
Corcyraeans, their natural jprotectors, for assistance, ad- 
dressed their solicitations to Corinth, the mother-country 
of Corcyra. An inveterate enmity already existed between 
Corinth and Corcyra ; for the Corcyrseans had refused to 
pay to Corinth the usual marks of respect exacted from 
colonies — such as precedence at the public festivals, ac- 
cepting a Corinthian high-priest to preside over their reli- 
gion, and a Corinthian leader when they established new 
settlements. The Corinthians, desirous of avenging their 
own quarrel, and eager to detach Epidamnus from the 
interest of Corcyra, immediately despatched an armament 
of 75 sail^ to Epidamnus ; but the Corcyrseans, considering 
their rights to be violated by this interference, attacked the 
Corinthian fleet with impetuosity, defeated it, and reduced 
the city (435 b.c.). 

The Corinthians now made great preparations for the 
continuation of the war. The Corcyraeans, on the other 
hand, prosecuted their advantages by chastising the allies 
of the Corinthians, and set fire to Cyllene, a harbour be- 
longing to the Eleans, because they had supplied Corinth 
with a few galleys. This outrage highly incensed the 
southern states of Greece ; and the Corcyraeans, fully aware 
of the impendmg storm, applied to the Athenians for assis- 
tance. Confronted with the Corinthian ambassadors who 
had come on a similar mission, the ambassadors of Corcyra 
stated that they had been alienated from Corinth by op- 
pression — that the states of the Peloponnesus were equally 
hostile to Corcyra and Athens — that Athens, if desirous of 

* Public assistance was accorded by Megara, Thebes, and several 
states of the Peloponnesus ; many adventurers also took part in the 
expedition, induced by the promise of immunities and honours at 
Epidamnus in case of success. 
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self-preservation, ought to prevent the fleet of Corcyra 
from falling a prey to that confederacy ; that Corcyra was 
admirahly situated for intercepting the supplies which Sicilian 
and Italian colonies would send in the approaching war to 
their Doric ancestors of the Peloponnesus ; and> moreover, 
that they were fully justified in making this application, 
by the last general treaty of peace, which left any state, 
not previously bound to follow the standard of Athens or 
Sparta, at liberty to join either party. Under the influence 
of these arguments, and a thorough conviction that no 
permanent friendship could be expected from Corinth, a 
defensive alliance was concluded by Athens with Corcyra; 
and ten ships were despatched to its assistance. The Cor- 
cyrseans were defeated, after an obstinate resistance; and 
the Athenian squadron, which had abstained from taking 
part in the battle, prevented their total destruction (432 b. c). 

Matters soon became more complicated. Corinth, sen- 
sible that Athens was vulnerable only in her dependencies, 
laboured to seduce the subject-allies of the latter on the 
Chalcidian peninsula from their allegiance. Potidaea, a 
colony of Corinth, yet now a tributary confederate of 
Athens, fell off from its allegiance — orders having been 
transmitted from Athens that it should demolish the wall 
which guarded it on the side of Pallene, and give hostages 
for its fidelity. A fleet of 30 sail was despatched by the 
Athenians, to chastise the Potidaeans, who, on the other 
hand, sent an illusive embassy to Athens, in order to gain 
time for a Peloponnesian army 2,000 strong to be sent to 
their aid. The Potidseans, thus reinforced, set their enemies 
at defiance; but the Athenians, having equipped a new 
fleet of 40 sail, united the two squadrons, and laid siege to 
the city (432 b. c). 

The Corinthians, indignant at the idea of their citizens 
being blockaded, now laboured to render their war with 
Athens the common cause of the Peloponnesians ; and they 
endeavoured to shew in a meeting of the Doriau confedeif* 
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ation at Sparta, that Athens, by supporting the revolt of 
Corcyra and besieging Potidaea, had broken the peace, 
and that her ambition, owing to the supineness of Sparta, 
would be idtimately fatal to the freedom of Greece. The 
Megareans also complained that they had been excluded 
by a recent decree from the ports and markets of Attica ; 
and the inhabitants of ^gina lamented the state of servi- 
tude to which they had been reduced by the Athenians. 
Sparta herself, notwithstanding the council of king Archi- 
damus, lent a ready ear to the warlike views of the con- 
federacy; and then negotiations were commenced, assuming, 
indeed, a desire for peace which no longer existed. 

In successive embassies, the Lacedaemonians demanded* 
from Athens the expulsion of the Alcmaeonidae,* who were 
hereditarily polluted with the blood of Cylon's adherents — 
that it should raise the siege of Fotidsea ; that it should 
rescind the decree of " non-intercourse" against the in- 
habitants of Megara,* withdraw its garrisons from JEgmay 
and that all its subject-cities and colonies should be declared 
independent. The Atlienians met these with similar requi- 
sitions, and replied that, " though they would never yield 
to demands, they had no objection to submit the complaints 
in question to an equitable decision." Pericles fairly repre- 
sented to the Ath^ians that the greatness of Athens, and 
not the decree against Megara, was the real cause of that 
hostile jealousy which animated the Spartans and their 

> Thucyd. 1.68,139. ^ Pericles belonged to this family. 

' The Megareans had been accused of ploughing some consecrated 
lands, harbouring Athenian slaves, exiles, &c. But the enemies of 
Pericles ascribed the decree of non-intercourse to some personal 
insult which his mistress, Aspasia, had received from the Megareans. 
In this populaiMzcitement, Pericles himself was accused of embez- 
zling the public money ; but it was shewn beyond dispute that his 
private fortune was adequate to his scale of expenditure. His friend, 
Anazagoraa the philosopher, however, was banished, because he 
" propagated doctrines inconsistent with the established religion ;" as 
well as Phidias the sculptor, on the charge of having represented 
himself and his patron Pericles on the shield of his celebrated statue 
of Minerva. 
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confederates; that Athens was impregnable by land; that 
6,000 talents were accumulated in the treasury ; that the 
devastation of Attica would be of little consequence to a 
people who could everywhere command supplies from a thoa- 
sand tributary republics by their sovereignty of the seas« 

Hereupon all further negotiations were broken o£ In 
the spring of the year (431 B.C.) a party of Thebans came 
secretly to PlataBSs a city incorporated with Athens, where 
they were admitted by Nauclides, the perfidious leader of 
the oligarchic faction.^ After the first alarm had ceased, 
they were again expelled, and 180 Theban prisoners were 
put to death, though the PlatSBans had induced a Theban rein- 
forcement to retire from their territory, by a promise that 
they would thereby deliver their fellow citizens from cap- 
tivity. The thirty years* truce was evidently broken; and 
Greece was now divided into two great parties, headed hy 
Sparta and Athens, both furnished with ample, though dis- 
similar resources, and both inspired with the confident ex- 
pectation of a glorious victory. Greece was, at this period) 
fillM with youthful and ardent spirits panting for military 
excitement; oracles were everywhere circulated and listened 
to in reference to the impending storm. Delos was shaken 
by an earthquake — a circumstance which had never previously 
taken place within the memory of the Greeks, and was 
therefore considered ominous of the political convulsions 
about to follow. 

In addition to the Peloponnesus, which stood wholly on 
the side of Sparta, with the exception of Argos and most 
of the cities of Achaia which remained neutral,^ she had 
also important allies in the rest of Greece. BoBotia, LocriS) 
and Phocis, supplied her deficiency in cavalry; Megara, 

* Thucyd, ii. 2, seqq. ; iii. 23, 52, seqq. Platsese was the only city 
of Boeotia which had sided against the Persians during the invasion. 
It was subsequently incorporated with Athens, to whom it ever main- 
tained the strictest fidelity; hence the jealousy of Thebes. 

' Argos was jealous of the pre-eminence of Sparta ; Achaia vas 
distinguished by its moderation. 
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Corinth, Sicyon, Elis, Pallene, the Ambraciotes and Leu- 
cadians supplied her deficiency in ships.* The war was 
proclaimed by the Spartan confederacy to be in behalf of 
the liberties of Greece.^ Athens, indeed, had but few allies : 
Thessaly, with its valuable cavalry, Acamania, along with 
the islands of Corcyra and Zacynthus, Chios and Lesbos.^ 
But the two last islands formed points of transition to a 
multitude of subject islands and cities, from which Athens 
could constantly derive fresh supplies, both of men and 
money, as long as she maintaiued her dominion of the sea. 
Athens had also collected, under the administration of Peri- 
cles, a treasure amounting to 6,000 talents. Her navy 
consisted of 300 triremes, manned by 50,000 sailors ; and 
her army of 29,000 hoplites, without including 16,000 men 
employed as garrison troops ; 1600 archers, and 1200 horse- 
men. Though Athens was not situated on an island, yet 
the fortifications of the city and harbour, connected as they 
were by the Long Walls, secured to her advantages ap- 
proaching very nearly to those of an insular situation. 

Immediately after the attack upon PlatSBse, Sparta called 
upon the confederates to assemble on the Isthmus of Co- 
nnth; and from that point, Archidamus, the king, at the 
head of 60,000 men, commenced his invasion of Attica. 
Agreeably to the proposal of Pericles, the inhabitants of 
the country, having . desolated their fields and gardens, 
brought their wives, children, and moveable property to 
Athens, and sent their cattle over to the neighbouring isles. 
It may be remarked, that the abandonment of rustic pur- 
suits^ on the part of the peasantry, and the disproportionate 
increase of the town-population, was followed by a general 
corruption of morals; the gymnastic art, one of the most 
iniportant branches of public education, and the stricter 
tots which it engendered, became equally antiquated and 
ridiculous. 

^ Thuqfd. i. 125. ' Thucyd, ii. 8. Compare iv. 85, 108. 

' Thucyd. ii. 9, 22. * Thucyd. ii. 14, 16. 
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The city was thus converted into a vast camp ; yet the 
people bore up against every inconvenience as long as the 
enemy was at a distance. But when Archidamus had arrived 
within sixty stadia of the city, and ravaged the surrounding 
country, the people began to inveigh against Pericles as the 
original cause of all this devastation ; while the more cour- 
ageous complained of his timid policy, and demanded to be 
led out against the enemy. Pericles, however, knew well 
how to repress the indignation of the people ; he employed 
the Athenian and Thessalian cavalry to intercept the 
supplies of the enemy, and cut off their advanced parties ; 
and, on the other hand, Archidamus, who could no longer 
maintain himself in a ravaged country, returned back to the 
Peloponnesus. (430 b. c.) 

Meanwhile, the Athenians had fitted out a fleet which 
cruised round the Peloponnesus — avenged the devastation 
of their own country by committing similar ravages, and 
then gained the isle of Cephallenia, without striking a blow. 
Sitalces, a powerful ruler in Thrace, and Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, entered into a treaty of alliance with Athens. 
The defection of ^gina was anticipated, and the inhabitants 
were expelled;* the island was forthwith occupied by Athe> 
nian colonists. By this means, the pressure of a redundant 
population was relieved, at the same time that a strong and 
secure point was obtained near the Peloponnesus. Finally, 
Pericles led an army, after the retreat of the Spartans, mto 
Megara, in order to retaliate upon it for the wasting of 
Attica. During the winter, the Athenians celebrated the 
memory of the fallen, who were buried in the public cemetery 
of the Ceramicus, the most beautiful suburb of the city ; and 
Pericles was selected, in conformity with Athenian custom, 
to pronounce their panegyric.^ 

^ The Spartans made over to the iEginetae the maritime district of 
Thyrea, which lay on the frontier of the Argive and Lacedaemonian 
territories, and was long an object of contention to the two republics. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 35 seqq. This funeral oration requires no eulogium. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE P£LOPONN£SIAN WAR. 

The Plague at Athens — Death of Pericles — Reduction of Lesbos — 

Capture of PlatcBce. 

In the foUo^nng spring, Archidamus again invaded Attica 
at the head of the Peloponnesians. This time he was 
leagued with a still more formidahle enemy — the plague. 
Thucydides states that, according to common report, it first 
commenced in Ethiopia^ then spread through Egypt, Libya, 
and a considerable portion of the Persian empire, and 
finally visited Athens. Here, owing to the heat of the 
summer, and the density of the population, it raged with 
extreme virulence. It broke out first in the Piraeus,' and 
thus gave rise to the rumour that the Peloponnesians 
had poisoned the wells in that quarter. The historian, 
Thucydides, who was afflicted with it himself, and witnessed 
it in numerous instances, appeals to his own observation 
and experience, in describing its eifects, whether physical or 
moral.* (429 b. c.) 

The malady commenced with a burning heat in the head, 
inflammation of the eyes, while the tongue and mouth had 
the colour of blood. From thence it descended to the 
breast — the body was covered with ulcers— ^the internal heat 
was so violent that multitudes were every where crawling 
about the fountains in order to quench their thirst. When 
the bowels were attacked, the individual generally perished 
of debility ; but the danger vanished if the course of the 
malady was directed to the extremities. The judgment, as 

' As it commenced in this quarter of the city, there can be little 
doubt that it was imported from the East by merchantmen, or by 
ships of war. Thucydides observes, that the season had been re- 
markably healthy. ^ Thucyd. ii. 47. 
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well as the memory, was impaired by the disorder ; those 
who recovered were seldom dangerously attacked the second 
time. Some idea may be formed of the ravages which it 
committed on htmian life, from the fate of the besiegers 
before PotidsBa, where, out of four thousand heavy armed 
men, one thousand and fifty perished within fifty days.^ 

Such was the general form of the disease. The skill of 
physicians was of no avail; what was beneficial to one 
patient proved injurious to another. The despondency vith 
which the patient was aiSected was extreme. Those who, 
through fear, abstained from mixing in the society of their 
friends and neighbours, perished in solitude ; and those who 
exhibited a generous activity fell victims to the contagion. 
Funeral piles, erected by one individual, were appropriated 
by another' — the temples were filled with the dead and 
dying, and the neighbourhood of the wells and fountains 
was strewn with the half-dead crawling to quench their 
thirst. As sacrifices, supplications, and piety appeared to 
be equally unavailing, they were succeeded by a contempt 
of religion, and an unbounded profligacy.' The laws were 
violated with impunity, and the most secret vices were prac- 
tised openly and without shame. Men grasped at every thing 
that could minister to enjoyment, conceiving their lives and 
their property to be equally transient. No one was inclined 
to sufier hardships for that which was considered virtuous ; 

* Thucyd, ii. 58. ^ No slight calamity to the Greek. 

^ The same phenomena reappear in similar circumstances. Lingard, 
in describing the great plague of London, observes, " But if the soli- 
tude and stiUness of the streets impressed the mind with awe, there 
was something yet more appalling in the sounds which occasionally 
burst upon the ear. At one moment were heard the ravings of de- 
lirium, or the wail of woe, from the infected dwelling; at another, the 
merry song or loud and careless laugh from the wassailers at the 
tavern, or the inmates of the brothel. Men became so familiarized 
with the form,that they steeled their feelings against the terrors, of 
death. They waited each for his turn with the resignation of the 
Christian, or the indifference of the Stoic. Some devoted themselves 
to the exercises of piety; and others sought relief in the riot of dis- 
sipation, or the recklessness of despair." — Hist, of England, 
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but whatever a man found grateful to his taste, or con- 
ducive to his interest, he judged to be honourable and 
profitable.' 

In the mean time, Pericles still adhered to the defensive 
system ; but the devastation, caused by the plague, and the 
invasion of the Spartans who destroyed the works of the 
miners on mount Laurium and laid w^te the shores of 
Marathon, excited considerable odium against him. The 
people ascribed all these multiplied disasters to his counsels. 
Pericles, however, still insisted on the justice and necessity 
of the war —that the plague was a disaster which no human 
prudence could foresee — that their calamities were transitory 
while the advantages of the war would be permanent ; and 
that it was the glorious distinction of their republic, never 
to yield to adversity. He was condemned, however, to pay 
a trifling fine of fifteen talents, and, at the same time, ex- 
cluded from the administration. The pestilence carried off 
his best friends, and raged in his own family ;^ yet, in the 
midst of all this, he exhibited a mind prepared to suffer 
with fortitude as well as to act with vigour. 

But the Athenians soon perceived that they had excluded 
the ablest man from the government; and he was again 
re-elected general. In the mean time the Spartans made 
every exertion to extend their alliance and connexions. 
The surrender of Potidaea also followed in the winter of this 
year. The siege of the city cost the Athenians two thou- 
sand talents. These were the last events of the war which 
Pericles lived to witness, for he also was seized with the 
plague (429). When he was breathing his last, and the 
friends around him, supposing him to be dead, were calling 
to mind the most memorable actions of his life and traits of 
his character, he raised himself upon his couch, and said, 

■ 7%t«cyd. u. 53. 

* Pericles, bowed down by the loss of his legitimate sons, obtained 
a decree declaring; it lawful for the sons bom of a foreign woman 
(y^ot) to be inscribed in the Phratrias, like those of the fuill>lood.— 
PM. Peric. 37. 
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'< Friends, you have forgotten the best — no citizen, through 
my fault, ever put on mourning." In the portrait of this 
great man, we must not forget that he loved peace. Though 
he possessed distinguished talent as a general, as is proved 
by his successful expeditions against Eubooa, the Thradan 
Cherson'ese, his victory over the Bceotians and Spartans; 
yet his heart was full of feeling, and, when he was compelled 
to fight, he was economical of human blood.^ 

After the death of Pericles, who had governed the Athe- 
nians by his personal influence,^ the administration of the 
state fluctuated between two opposite principles. The peo- 
ple, whose manifold energies Pericles had'called into activity, 
evinced the same restlessness when his wisdom and experi- 
ence no longer acted as a check upon their proceedings. 
Nicias, a man of prudent and estimable but irresolute cha- 
racter,^ stood at the head of the aristocratic party; and 
Cleon,^ daring and active, but devoid of all character, swayed 
the democratic. In the mean time, the war was carried on 
at a distance amongst the colonies and allies. In the third 
year of the war, the naval superiority of Athens, a superiority 

^ During his administration military pay was introduced, as well as 
the custom of paying dicasU, or jurymen. 

^ " Nominally/' says Thucydides, " it was a democracy, but in rea- 
lity the government of the first man." (^Thuc. ii. 65). Princeps consUii 
publici. — Cic» de Or, i. 50. 

' Aristophanes glances at his dilatoriness. Av. 639, fitXKoviKifv 
Nicite modo cunctari. 

* Cleon was the son of a tanner. Aristophanes professes in his 
Achamians (the object of which was to reconcile the Athenians with 
the Lacedaen^onians) that it was his intention, at some future day, to 
"cut him into shoe-leather/' and, accordingly, in his Equites or 
Knights ('IttttcIc), published in the following year (425 b. c), we are 
presented with a series of humiliating pictures of Cleon, shewing to 
DemuSf the personification of the Athenian people, that he is totally 
unworthy of confidence. In the "Clouds" (1.557), he again brings 
the god-detested tanner upon the stage ; in the " Wasps" (1. 35, Cf. 
1030), he is made to play the part of an all-deyouring sea-monster ; 
after his death, his vices are once more chronicled in the " Peace" 
(1. 648) ; and lastly, in the " Frogs" (1. 569, 570), he and his compeer 
HyperboluB are introduced together in Hades. The " Knights" com- 
pelled Cleon to pay a fine of five talents.—^cAam, 6, 7, and Schol. 
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ever of a slow and gradual growth, exhibited itself very 
manifSestly under the command of the brave and skilful 
Phormio. On the other hand, the desire manifested by 
Lesbos — the largest island in the JEgean with the exception 
of EuboBa — to secede from Athens and join the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, extended the war to the most vulnerable por- 
tions of the Athenian kingdom. The Lesbians had long 
felt that their state of apparent freedom, as voluntary allies 
of Athens, was no better than real servitude ; and that, in a 
moment of caprice, they, like other allies, might lose the 
very shadow of freedom, and be reduced to the condition of 
sabjects. Taking advantage, therefore, of the second Pelo- 
ponnesian invasion, and the plague at Athens, the Lesbians 
occupied themselves in placing their capital, Mitylene, in 
the best posture of defence. The Athenians received intel- 
ligence about the meditated defection, and they put forth 
all their strength in order to meet the emergency. 

Besides the hundred ships that served for the protection 
of Attica, EubcBa, and Salamis, the Athenians fitted out a 
hundred more to ravine the coasts of the Peloponnesus, and 
despatched forty others to Lesbos, in order to invest Mity- 
lene.' In the following year the Spartans invaded Attica, 
to make a diversion in favour of the Lesbians, and after 
considerable procrastination sent forty ships to their aid, 
under the command of Alcidas, who wasted his time in pro- 
secuting unimportant objects, until his assistance was of no 
avail. Scarcity of provisions, and despair of success, at last 
compelled the Lesbians, who were blockaded by land and 
sea, to surrender at discretion ; and an embassy was des- 
patched to Athens for instructions respecting the treatment 
of the inhabitants (427 b. c). 

In their indignation against the revolt of the Lesbians in 
their hour of difficulty, the people assembled and passed a 
decree, transmitting it on the same day — ^that all the men 

» n^c. iii.35. 
l2 
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should be put to death, and the women and children 
for slaves. The night, however, left room for reflectioD, 
and on the next day the natural mildness of the Athenian 
character returned; they lamented the ungovernable ferocity 
of their passion, and another assembly was summoned to 
reconsider the decree. The demagogue, Cleon, who bad 
proposed it on the previous day, inveighed strongly agunst 
the fickleness of the Athenians, and insisted that lenity 
towards such aggravated guilt as that of the Mitylenians, 
would only stimulate others to throw off the yoke in like 
manner. Diodotus, who succeeded Cleon, denounced Ms 
vulgar prejudices on the ground of expediency. He shewed 
incontestably that it could never conduce to the interests of 
Athens to butcher the Mitylenians — that unnecessary seve- 
rity defeated its own object by engendering sympathy with 
its victims— that men became familiar with every form of 
punishment, and would soon prefer braving death in the 
field of battle, to awaiting it from the executioner. He 
argued, that such treatment would estrange the affections of 
all their subjects and confederates, and that the true policy 
of Athens was to render the condition of their allies as 
tolerable as possible, and convince them that emancipation 
was a thing altogether unattainable. The barbarous decree 
was cancelled by a small majority; and a second stup) 
manned by expert rowers, under promise of great reward, 
fortunately arrived in time to prevent the original order 
being carried into execution. The ringleaders of the insur- 
rection only were put to death. The walls of the city were 
demolished, the ships delivered up, and all Lesbos, except 
Meihymne, the ancient rival of Mitylene, distributed in por- 
tions among Athenian citizens— the Lesbians being only 
allowed to cultivate their own lands as tenants or occupiers* 
About the same time, the unfortunate city of FitXssBS was 
treated with no less severity by the opposite party, on 
account of its firm adherence to Athens.* The gaf^i' 

^ Thuc. ii. 75 ; iii. 52, seqq. 
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son altogether consisted of 400 fighting citizens, and 80 
Athenians. When Archidamus had exhausted all his 
means of attack, he converted the siege into a blockade, 
and drew off the greatest part of his army. As provisions 
began to fail in the devoted city, two hundred and twenty of 
the most daring resolved to cut their way through the be- 
siegers, and make their escape. They scaled the two walls 
which the Lacedsemonians had built round the city, and 
made good their escape to Athens.^ 

Those who were left behind in the city, held out until 
they were completely exhausted by want. Then the Lace- 
daemonians proposed a voluntary surrender — assuring them 
that none but the guilty should be punished, and not even 
these without a previous trial. This proposition was ac- 
ceptedy and the city surrendered; but now the Spartans, in 
order to please the Thebans, the implacable enemies of 
PlatsBSB, gave a different interpretation to the words. Five 
judges arrived from Sparta; but no other question was 
asked of the PlatsBans than whether, during the present war, 
they had been of any service to the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies ? As they naturally answered in the negative, 
all the Plataeans, to the number of two hundred, along with 
twenty-five Athenians, were led out, one by one, to execu- 
tion. Platae» was destroyed in the ninety-third year from 
the date of her alliance with Athens (427 b. c). 

* By a decree passed 01. 88. 1 (427 b. c.) the Plataeans, in return 
for their attachment and sacrifices, were declared Athenians, divided 
into pfaylae and demi, and made partakers of all the privileges of Athe- 
nian citizens ; except that of being admitted to the family sacrifices, 
and to the archonship, for which the law required pure citizenship 
for three generations (Ik Tpiyoviag). This had already been preceded 
by the Jus connubii, and, perh^)s, even by Isopolity {Ps. Demosth. in 
Near. 1377, 1380. Plat.53l).'-Wachmutk, vol.ii. p. 192. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Revolution at Corq/ra-^Fortification of Pylus^Tke Spartatu reduced 
at Sphacteria^^AltematiofU of Fortune — Truce. 

In the fifth year of the war the island of Corcyra was 
the scene of dreadful atrocities. Twelve hundred Corcy- 
rasan prisoners — ^many of them belonging to the first fiunilies 
—were won over to the interests of Corinth, by the liberal 
treatment which they experienced, and by artful representa- 
tions respecting the ambition of Athens, and the injustice 
with which she treated her allies. Having returned home 
under the pretence of collecting eight hundred talents for 
their ransom, they made every effort to detach Corcyra ^ni 
Athens. A formal war was now carried on between tbe 
aristocratic and the democratic factions-^the one supported 
by a Peloponnesian, and the other by an Athenian fleet 
Peithias, the leader of the Demus, was charged by the aris- 
tocratic party with a design to reduce the island under the 
dominion of Athens, and was murdered in the senate-house, 
along with sixty others. After some alternations of good 
and bad fortune, the Demus at length acquired the ascen- 
dancy, and made a dreadftil retribution for the atrocities of 
their opponents. 

For the space of seven days they put to death all whom 
they suspected to be enemies to the democracy. In the ne- 
cessary confusion of things, many lost their lives through 
private revenge, whilst debtors imbrued their hands in the 
blood of their creditors. Death appeared in every shape- 
fathers killed their own sons — suppliants were dragged from 
the altars, or slaughtered beside them. This was the first 
act of that bloody tragedy, which was afterwards so fre- 
quently enacted in other cities of Greece. Differences 
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sprung up every where, the leaders of the popular party 
wishing to bring in the Athenians, and the aristocratic the 
LacedsBmonians. " War,*' says the historiany ^' which robs 
us of the necessaries to which we have been accustomed, is 
a rough teacher, and directs the passions of the multitude 
according to the impulse of the moment The cruelties 
that had been practised in one city, were surpassed in an- 
other ; and those, who were connected with later commo- 
tions, appear to have racked their invention for the purpose 
of outdoing their predecessors in wickedness** (427 b. c). 

The ravages of the war had now extended to a greater 
distance; and in the fifth year it visited Sicily. Athens 
came to the aid of the Leontines' against the Syracusans, 
with the expectation of making a permanent conquest of the 
island, and preventing the exportation of grain to the Pelo- 
ponnesus. As the Sicilian armament was coasting along 
the shores of the Peloponnesus, the Messenians from Nau- 
paetus (p. 196) were affected with deep regret and indigna- 
tion when they saw the seats of their ancestors now in 
decay. Demosthenes entered into their feelings ; and a 
storm having accidentally driven the fleet into the Pylian 
harbour, the sailors and soldiers, weary of idleness, fortified 
the place in six days ; and Demosthenes was left, with five 
shipsy to guard the new acquisition. As soon as the Spar- 
tans were apprised of this measure, the army of invasion 
was recalled from Attica, and the fleet from Corcyra, to 
the attack of Demosthenes, who, however, maintained his 
position gallantly for three days, though with unequal 
strength, until forty vessels came to his assistance.' The 
islet of Sphacteria lies at the entrance of the harbour. 
The Athenians went in on both sides, defeated the enemy's 
fleet, and shut up many of the Spartans in the island ; and 

' The case of the Leontines was represented at Athens by their 
fellow-citizen, Gorgias, the celebrated rhetorician. 

' The Spartans had posted 420 heavy armed men in this small island 
(with Helots), forgetting that, if the Athenians became masters of 
the seat these troops would be at their mercy. 
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these, unfortunately, belonged to the noblest and wealthiest 
families of the republic (425 b. c«). 

The Lacedaemonians forthwith concluded a truce with 
Demosthenes, and delivered into his hands sixty ships as 
hostages, to be restored when the ambassadors, who were 
sent to negociate a peace, should return. The negociations, 
however, were unsuccessful, for the Athenians were ekied 
with their good fortune ; and under some frivolous preten- 
ces, — such as an incursion towards their fortress during the 
suspension, &c — ^they refused to give up the ships. The 
Spartans, who were shut up in the island, still received 
supplies; for slaves undertook that service from the pro- 
mise of liberty, and freemen from the hope of rewards, as 
well as expert divers, whom the Athenians found it still 
more difficult to intercept. The Athenians, fearing lest 
the blockade should be protracted till the winter, sent to 
inform the people that the island was impregnable — ^that 
they themselves were closely besieged in Pylus by the 
enemy, and were suffering from the scarcity of provisions. 

The people now became dispirited, and began to repent 
that they had rejected the offer of peace. Cleon, at whose 
advice the offer of peace had been rejected, boldly declared 
that the generals alone were to blame in the matter. Nicios 
endeavoured to shield himself from persecution and slander, 
by resigning the conmiand in favour of Cleon, who had 
censured so freely the conduct of others. The Athenians^ 
who soon perceived the reluctance of Cleon to be taken at 
his word, urged him the more earnestly to accept it ; for 
they observed with their usual pleasantry, that "if the 
enterprise was so easy, it would better suit the extent of his 
abilities." Cleon, finding that there was no chance of 
escape, remained true to his character, and declared that 
within twenty days he would either bring the Lacedaemonians 
prisoners to Athens, or perish in the attempt. His impu- 
dence excited laughter among the multitude, and sensible 
people were deUghted to think that, however the matter 
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might turn out, they should be gainers, either by the capture 
of the "Spartans, or the loss of Cleon. 

But this time Cleon justified his boldness. He united 
himself with Demosthenes, and an accidental fire having 
disclosed the position of the Spartans, the attack upon the 
island was conducted with great vigour, though resisted 
with equal obstinacy. At length the Messenians discovered 
a route which led to the rear of the enemy. The Spartans, 
being encompassed on all sides, like their countrymen at 
Thermopyl», surrendered at discretion; The Athenians 
now removed the Messenians from Naupactus to Pylus, in 
order that the latter might gratify their inveterate animosity, 
by ravaging Laconia, and co-operating with the oppressed , 
helots, their ancient kinsmen. The fertile island of Cythera 
was also reduced by an Athenian fleet and army under 
Nicias, as well as Nisaaa, the principal sea-port of the 
Megarians, and the city of Thyrea, where the Lacedaemon- 
ians had established the Mginetes^ The Lacedaemonians 
became quite dispirited and weary of the war. On the 
other hand, the Athenians were so far elated with their 
successes, that they punished those generals who had aban- 
doned Sicily, as if it had been in their power to reduce the 
island, *' so strongly," says Thucydides, " did the Athe- 
nians believe at that time, that nothing could withstand 
them, and that all their enterprises must succeed." 

But tho vicissitudes of war soon humbled their pride. 
An attack upon Megara, and a still more important one 
upon the B<Bo1Ian cities — Chadronasa, Siphae, Orchomenus — 
in which the democratic party would also co-operate, mis- 
carried; and at Delium the Athenians suffered a con- 
siderable defeat from the Thebans under Pagondas.^ At 

* The iEginetes were put to the sword. 

' Pagondas had ordered a squadron of horse to ride up after the 
action had commenced. The Athenians, supposing that a reinforce- 
ment had arrived, were thrown into disorder. Each party was about 
18,000 strong. After the victory, the Thebans laid siege to Delium, 
and, by means of a machine, to which was appended a prodigious 
mass of pitch and sulphur, they threw the whole city into flames. 

Ld 
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the same time Perdiccas, king of Maoedon, and the Chald-^ 
dian cities (Olynthus, &c.) having revolted from the Athe- 
nians, induced the LacedaBmonians to send an army, in 
order to excite the remaining cities to a similar defection. 
Brasidasy a man every way competent for the undertaking, 
was appointed general. The inhabitants of Acanthus, 
induced by the presence of a Spartan army and the repre- 
sentations of Brasidas respecting the tyranny of Athenian 
magistrates and garrisons, immediately joined the confe- 
deracy of -Sparta. SU^rus followed its example, as well as 
the rich colony of Amphipolis, a most important point, 
which brought the Spartans into contact with the Athenian 
colonies on the coast of Thrace, the fertile fields of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, and the gold mines of the isle of 
Thasos (424 b. c). 

The nobility of Sparta could ill brook the glory of an 
expedition in which they did not participate. The supplies, 
necessary for the completion of his plan, were accordingly 
refused to Brasidas ; and a truce of one year was agreed to 
between Athens and Sparta, in order to allow time for dis- 
cussing the proposal — ^that the places which they had lost, 
should be restored' to the Athenians, if they, in tivn, 
would restore the* prisoners taken at Sphacteria. Tlie 
demagogue, Cleon, however, whose avocations would not 
allow any compromise, was despatched with an army to 
Thrace, to expel the Spartans, and chastise the revolted 
cities. Cleon was fortunate enough to retake some places ; 
but the turbulence and impatience of his soldiers, who 
inveighed loudly against jhis cowardice and incapacity, pro- 
voked him to lead his forces against Amphipolis, and hazard 
an engagement with Brasidas. Brasidas executed a skil- 
fully combined attack with great dexterity, and the Spartans 
were victorious. Both generals perished — Brasidas in the 
moment of victory, and Cleon in the pursuit^ (422 b. c). 

^ Thuycd.Y. I, seqci* Brasidas was honoured with a statue and 
annual games at Amphipolis, as if he had been the original founder of 
the colony. 
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By the death of these two men, there now remained two 
impediments less in the way of bringing about a mutual 
reconciliation ; the one had fanned the flames of war by his 
success, and the other by availing himself of popular delu- 
sion. In Sparta, the persecuted king Plistonax, who had 
been recalled after an exile of nineteen years, was the advo- 
cate of peace ; and at Athens, this desire for peace^ was met 
with a corresponding feeling on the part of Nicias. Thus 
negotiations were commenced, and, in the tenth year of the 
war, a peace was concluded for fifty years, on the con- 
dition that all prisoners and cities taken during the war 
should be restored (422 b. c). 

But the relations of the two states and their allies, as 
they had been modified in the progress af the war, were not 
essentially altered, so that the peace might be considered 
merely a truce. It could hardly be expected that Athens 
would give up Pylus to Sparta, Nisaea to the Megarians, or 
Solium and Anactorium to Corinth — ^that the Thebans would 
give up Panactum on the frontier and PlatSBS to Athens ; 
or that the Macedonian cities, in order to oblige Sparta, 
would again accept the yoke of Athens. The peace stipu- 
lated, among other points, that all should have unimpeded 
access to the sanctuaiy at Delphi; that certain Thracian 
towns should be permitted to remain neutral; while Amphi- 
polis, Scione, Torone, and Sermylus became dependent upon 
Athens.^ Corinth, Megara, Thebes, and Elis, were vio- 
lently opposed to the ratification of the peace; and the 
indignation of the allies of Sparta knew no bounds, when 
they ascertained that she had entered into another treaty 

^ We may see from Aristophanes, that the number of those who, 
daring the war, had missed the early figs of Attica, and the fat 
geese and eels of Boeotia, was not trifling. Lacedsmon concluded 
this peace in spite of the remonstrances made by her allies, the Corin- 
thians, Boeotians, Megarians, and Eleans, and thus endangered her 
influence, as Sparta had reserved to herself, in one clause, the power 
of modifying its terms (Thtic, v. 29). 

* Thucyd. v. 18. 
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\nth Athens ;^ the final clause of which declared, that if 
Athens or Sparta thought proper to take from or add to it, 
they should be at liberty to do so, without any infiraction of 
its provisions on either side. This was construed into a 
conspiracy against the liberties of Greece. — Although for 
the space of six years and ten months the two states con- 
ducted themselves with so much moderation as not to invade 
each other's territory, yet a system of mutual annoyance was 
carried on at other points, until the fiery spirit of Alcibiades 
fanned it into a flame. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Character of Alcibtades—Sparta and Argos—The Sicilian Expedition— 
Charges against Alcibiades — Departure of the Fleet. 

Alcibiades was connected with the house of the Alcmae- 
onidaB and with Pericles ; and was possessed of considerable 
property at his birth.' With these advantages he united a 
form of body distinguished for its manliness and beauty ; 
an exceeding fulness of health and physical energy — grace 

» Thucyd, V. 17. 

' His father Clinias had sent a trireme and two hundred men at 
his own expense to the battle of Salamis. — Herod, yiii. 17* He was 
killed at the battle of Coronea, 447 b. c. When young, Alcibiades 
distinguished himself at the battle of Potidsea, and afterwards at 
Delium. We first find him influencing a popular decree, when the 
tributes of the allies were raised (about 422 b. c.) ; but we behold 
him with the full power of a demagogue, in the twelfth year of the 
war (420 b. c.)» when he employed all his efforts to bring about an 
alliance between Athens and Argos, and to annul the peace which 
Nicias had effected with Sparta. — Thuc. v. 43. Compare fVdchtmutk, 
vol. ii. p. 240. 
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and elasticity in all his motions — and a tone of voice whose 
charms were only increased by a gentle lisp. The yivaeity 
and strength of his intellect were no less worthy of admi^ 
ration ; and a desire to shine by extraordinary achievements 
was ever his ruling passion. The whole of Greece gazed 
with admiration at the seven chariots which he sent to the 
Olympic games, and loudly applauded the munificence of 
the victor who feasted all the spectators at his own expense. 
His wonderful versatility has been the theme of all his bio- 
graphers. At Athens he was intellectual — the very model 
of elegance and frivolity ; at Sparta he was hardy, enduring, 
fall of self-denial, the truest scholar of Lycurgus ; in Thrace 
he was at one time a daring hunter, and at another, an un- 
bounded debauchee; whilst in Asia he exhibited all the 
refined voluptuousness of a Satrap. In whatever sphere he 
moved, his brilliance eclipsed all his competitors.^ 

As a statesman he was alike formidable and dangerous to 
all parties. Even at the commencement of his political 
career, we find him engaged in a contest with Nicias, and 
menaced with Ostracism ; and then uniting with his antag- 
onist^ for the overthrow of Hyperbolus, whose character 
may be estimated from the circumstance, that Ostracism was 
formally abolished, because its application to him had 

* Alcibiades is rarely mentioned by Aristophanes; and in the 
" Frogs/' the poet appears to speak of him in terms of respect, as a 
man, a general, and a statesman. At that time he well knew that no 
one could protect the state against the designs of the crafty Lysander 
as effectually as Alcibiades ; though twenty years earlier he had in 
the " Dstaleis" (compare also ^cAam. 716) stigmatized his inconti- 
nence, pernicious sophistry, youthful wilfuhiess and turbulence, aris- 
tocratic pride and passion for horses ; whilst the same original may 
be clearly recognized in the prodigal Phidippides, in the " Clouds." — 
Wachsmuth, Vol. ii. p.317. 

* This coalition deprived the Demus for ever of the formidable in- 
strument they had hitherto possessed in the right of Ostracism. — 
Plut, Ale. c. 13. Cf. ThtLc, viii. 73. Ostracism, as we have observed, 
was directed against individuals dangerous to the state ; bu^t, as at 
this period those who led the public assemblies were seldom invested 
with political power, the danger was diminished, and the remedy 
might be dispensed with. 
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brought it into disrepute. Niclag himself was- soon after- 
wards obliged to give way to Alcibiades, whose influence 
was increased by the growing antipathy between Sparta and 
Athens. The allies of Sparta were not satisfied ; the Co- 
rinthians had never acceded to the peace, under the plea 
that they would not abandon the Macedonian cities. The 
Thracian cities would not submit again to the dominion of 
Athens, and the Thebans had only concluded a ten years' 
truce. In this condition of things, great expectations were 
awakened in the Argives by the Corinthians, who reminded 
them of the glory of Agamemnon, and that now was the 
^me to regain their ancient and lost supremacy in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Even the Corinthians demanded to be made the 
centre of a confederation against the two leading states. In 
Sparta, too, a change of Ephori had taken place, and war- 
like notions were again predominant. The Spartans, m 
concluding an alliance with the Thebans, received the fort- 
ress of Panactum, which they hoped to exchange for Pylus; 
but in doing this, they contravened an important clause in 
the treaty with Athens, which stipulated that, " neither of 
the contracting parties should, without mutual communica- 
tion and consent, conclude any new alliance." 

Thus the seeds of a new war were already sown.^ Nicias, 
indeed, laboured to prevent it; but Alcibiades, indignant 
that Sparta had not chosen him as mediator in the negotia- 
tions, was desirous of forming a league with Argos. Now, 
the Spartans, fearing lest the cession of Panactum by The- 
bes might be considered as an infringement of the peace, 

* The defensive system of warfere recommended by Pericles, having 
greatly augmented the crowd of idle citizens within the walls, they 
were the more easily gained over by demagogues, who promised them 
a constant maintenance at the public cost (^mf. Pac, 633); and whilst 
these factious leaders availed themselves of the national jealousy 
against Sparta, soothed their pride by flattery, fostered their credulity 
by splendUd promises, and their superstition by forged oracles, their 
natural recklessness increased to such a pitch, that even contempo- 
raries {AristopK Nub, 583 ; Eccles. 496) wondered how Athens com 
last so long. — Hennannt p. 336. 
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sent ambassadors to Athens invested with unlimited powers, 
in order to effect an exchange of Pylus for Naupactum. 
Alcibiades, at a convivial party, persuaded the ambassadors, 
when they had been heard in the senate, to make no mention 
of these powers in the popular assembly ; or otherwise the 
Athenians would raise their demands in a corresponding 
ratio (421 b. c). 

When the ambassadors, therefore, spoke consistently with 
this advice, Alcibiades, affecting indignation, immediately 
stepped forward and accused them of falsehood and double- 
dealing. " Yesterday they declared their fiiU powers in the 
senate, to-day they deny it. Such is the usual duplicity of 
their republic. It is thus that they have restored Amphi- 
polis and the neighbouring towns of Macedon ; it is thus 
they have put you in possession of Panactum, but with de* 
molished walls, whilst they have violated the peace by 
entering into a league with Thebes." The ambassadors 
were dismissed with indignation. The people forthwith 
concluded a league with Argos; and Elis, as well as Man<- 
tinea, joined the confederacy, (420 b. c.) The Eleans went 
so far as to exclude the Spartans from the Olympic games, 
because, having violated the general custom with respect to 
a cessation of hostilities during these games, they refused to 
pay the established penalty. 

Not long afterwards, the Spartans, with the aid of their 
allies, despatched an army against the Argives, who had 
received succour from Athens, and were engaged in the re- 
duction of Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hostile cities. The 
Spartans had made every preparation for the struggle, by 
summoning to the field all who had arrived at the military 
age, and by resorting to the somewhat dangerous expedient 
of arming the helots — in addition to the succours which 
came from Thebes, Corinth, Megara, Sicyon, Pellene, and 
Phlius. A truce, however, as unexpected as it was in- 
explicabie, was concluded between the chiefs of the two 
armies, without the concurrence or knowledge of the officers 
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and troops ; which produced mutual dissatisfaction. The 
Spartans complained that, haying* assembled an immense 
army;, and surrounded the enemy, they had thrown away an 
opportunity of achieving a glorious yictory ; and the Argives 
lamented that their numerous enemies had been permitted 
to escape by a hasty compromise. Instigated by Alcibiades, 
who was then resident ambassador at Argos, and more par- 
ticularly by the arrival of Athenian reinforcements, the 
Argives laid siege successively to Orchomenus and Tegea 
in Arcadia. The Spartans, indignant at the conclusion of 
the treaty, and still more at its infraction, proceeded to elect 
ten counsellors, who should, for the future, attend the king 
in the field in order to control his decisions. 

The Spartans now hastened with their allies to Mantinea, 
with the expectation either of surprising the place or draw- 
ing off the Argive troops from the siege of Tegea. The 
Argives were eager to avenge their ancient injuries upon 
Sparta, the Mantineans to defend their city and maintain 
their pre-eminence in Arcadia, and the Athenians to re- 
establish their ascendancy in Greece ; but the allied army 
had been somewhat weakened by the defection of the Eleans. 
A battle took place at Mantinea, and the Spartans, though 
their left wing had been outflanked by the superior skill of 
the enemy, proved victorious, and again exhibited themselves 
as the " men who, though fortune had frowned upon them, 
still continued unaltered in spirit"^ (476 b. c). The fruits of 
the victory, however, were transient, for the popular party in 
Argos, after enacting the bloody revolutions of Corcyra, re- 
established their relations with Athens. In order to secure the 
democracy and the confederacy with Athens, a long wall 
was built, connecting Argos with the sea, whereby it was im- 
possible to cut Argos off from the support of her sea-powerful 
ally (416). The island of Melos, a colony from Sparta, 
which had enjoyed its independence for 700 years, and had 
preserved a strict neutrality, was also reduced, after a 

* Thuc, V. 72. 
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gallant resistance^ because it refused to join the maritime 
confederacy against the Spartans. All the males who had 
arrived at puberty were put to death, the women and chil- 
dren subjected to perpetual servitude, and the island itself 
colonized from Athens. 

Thus fortune again appeared to favour the Athenians. 
The exhausted treasury had again been replenished ; and 
their fleet was still undiminished in number. Ambassadors 
from the Sicilian city Egesta, an Ionic settlement, came to 
Athens> praying for help against Syracuse and SeHnus whose 
united forces were closely besieging it. They represented how 
imminent the danger was — that the Syracusans, being Dori- 
ans, if they once obtained possession of the island, would come 
to the assistance of the Dorians in Greece. The Athenians at 
once entered into the spirit of the supplication, being totally 
unacquainted with the magnitude and population of Sicily, 
and, at the same time, deceived by an unjustifiable artifice,^ 
as to the resources of the Egestaaans. In vain did Nicias 
speak against it, urging, at one time, the impolicy of the 
expedition, and, at another, the difficulty of carrying it into 
execution. The glowing imagination of Alcibiades silenced all 
opposition. He considered Sicily by no means as the ulti- 
mate object of this expedition, but as a favourable point for 
opening a communication with the eastern front of Italy, 
and the northern shores of Africa. In his mind, he had 
already subdued Carthage and Libya, and passed over into 
Italy; whereupon the complete subjugation of Greece, by 
the resources which Athens would derive from her distant 
possessions, would crown the whole undertaking. By in- 
corporating the troops of her conquered provinces, Athens 
might consolidate her empire, while the contributions of her 
subject states would render it possible for the Athenian 

' They exhibited to the Athenian commissioners sent to Sicily, the 
borrowed riches of their neighbours, and raised the extraordinary sum 
of sixty talents, to maintain for a month an Athenian fleet of sixty 
S9jl, as if they were in a condition to repeat it monthly. 
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citizens to be released from all mercenary labours, and to 
manifest that superiority of cultivation of which they were 
susceptible (416 b. c). 

As this enterprise would be committed especially to Alci- 
blades, its success, of course, would establish his power. 
The costly presents which had been sent by the most power- 
ful allies of Athens — Lesbos, Chios, Ephesus, and others— 
already marked him out as the supreme ruler of Athens. 
When everything was now prepared for the departure of the 
fleet, the heads of all the Herm», or statues of Mercury, 
which served as the boundaries of different edifices and 
tenements, were suddenly mutilated at Athens in one night, 
with the exception of that which stood before the house of 
the orator Andocides. The superstitious regarded it as 
ominous to the armament about to sail. The council met, 
and the people assembled, and a reward was offered to huQ 
who would denounce the offenders.^ The enemies of Ald- 
biades now began their operations, and did not strictly con- 
fine themselves to the affair of the Herm». Other accusers 
charged Alcibiades with having profaned in his wild carous- 
als the mysteries of Ceres. All these things, contended his 
enemies, were so many secret attacks upon the constitution 
of Athens, and aimed at the existence of the democracy ; and 
these representations derived force from the circumstance, 
that, during this period of agitation and suspicion, a body ot 
Peloponnesian troops had marched towards the isthmus of 
Corinth. Alcibiades, indeed, demanded to be brought to 
trial; but his enemies knew well that the army would side 
with him,' and they also feared his great personal influence 
among the people. They did not wish, therefore, they said, 
to delay the sailing of the fleet on account of the trials ^"^ 

» This is called the prosecution of the Hermocopida (mutilators of 
the Hermae), and took place b. c. 415. 

' The soldiers and sailors had already begun to intercede for nun. 
A thousand Argives and Mantineans refused to sail unless they were 
accompanied by Alcibiades. 
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* 

would put it off till another time; and Alcibiades, who saw 
through the whole of the plot, was obliged to acquiesce.* 

The fleet fitted out for the Sicilian expedition, was the 
most splendid and costly that had ever been equipped by a 
single Hellenic state. Agents were despatched to demand 
extraordinary contributions from the dependent states, as 
weU as to summon the assistance of the allies. The young 
embarked in the expedition through the love of honourable 
danger; and the old imagined that no power could resist 
such a formidable armament. Besides the thirty-four tri- 
remes and three thousand hoplites, assembled by the allies 
at Corcyra, Athens alone furnished one hundred, triremes. 
As the equipment of these ships devolved, according to 
custom, upon wealthy individuals, the ships were furnished 
with all necessaries, and splendidly decorated; the troops 
vied with each other in the elegance of their dress and the 
brightness of their arms. The whole armament consisted 
of 134 triremes, carrying 5,100 hoplites, 480 archers, 700 
Rhodian slingers, 120 light armed Megarians, and 30 horse- 
men; and inclusive of slaves and servants, the whole military 
and naval strength may be estimated at 20,000 men. The 
people poured down to the Piraeus to witness the spectacle 
of tlie embarkation, to see the libations poured out in goblets 
of gold and silver — to hear the animating sounds of the 
trumpets issuing at once from a hundred ships, and the tri- 
umphant PsBan sung by the fleet in full chorus. The 
greatness of the resourcess on the one hand, and the diffi- 
culties which were to be encountered on the other, excited 
in the minds of those that were departing, as well as those 
that were left behind, every variety of hope and fear— of 
evil foreboding and joyful expectation (415 B.C.). 

' Though the mutilation of the Hermae, and the profanation of the 
mysteries are quite accordant with the riotous disposition of Alcibi> 
ades, yet the charges were never clearly brought home to him. Thu- 
cydides himself gives it up as an impenetrable mystery. T6 8k (Ta<pkQ 
oifddg ovn tStb ovte \jcmpov ixn dvelv wepi r&v Spaa&vriav to 
ipyovt vi. 60. The infatuation of the people, during the_pro8ecution, 
was excessive. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Operations of the Army in SicHy-^RecaU of Aldbiades^Arrival of 
Gylipput—The Syractuans succestftil^ Surrender of Nicias and 
Demosthenes. 

The science of navigation had not yet arrived at that degree 
of perfection as to embolden Grecian mariners to trust 
themselves to the broad expanse of the Ionian sea. They, 
therefore, determined to coast along the eastern shores or 
Italy, until they reached the Straits of Messina, which sepa- 
rated Italy from the island of their destination. The anx- 
iety of Nicias, who disapproved of the expedition, was soon 
excited, when Thurii, Tarentmn, Locris, and other Greek 
cities of lower Italy, would neither receive the Athenians, 
nor permit provisions to be conveyed to them; and still 
more when the Egestaeans appeared in all their native poverty. 
A council of war was assembled, in order to deliberate 
upon the altered aspect of affairs, and the three generals 
were divided in their -opinions as to the best mode of prose- 
cuting their enterprise. Nicias was merely desirous of 
accommodating the difference between Selinus and Egesta, 
and leaving with the latter such a proportion of ships as 
they were able to defray the charges of. Alcibiades con- 
sidered it most advantageous to form a union with the 
Hellenic cities, and rouse the Siculi^ to rebellion against the 
Syracusans. Lamachus, on the other hand, advised an vcd' 
mediate attack upon Syracuse, as the first and last city 
which it would be necessary to besiege ; an enterprise likely 
to succeed, while the Syracusans were in a state of conster- 
nation, and the Athenians were unbroken in courage. 

> By the Siculi, we mean the aboriginal inhabitants of the island, 
as distinguished from the Dorians (of Syracuse) and other GreeK 
tribes by whom Sicily was colonized. 
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Thejopinion of Alcibiades, however, prevailed; but, scarce- 
ly had they begun to carry it into execution, by bringing 
over Naxos and Catana, when the Salaminian trireme ar- 
rived from Athens with orders for the return of Alcibiades, 
to stand his trial on the charges of high treason and blas- 
phemy, previously mentioned. The affair had not been 
allowed to drop during his absence ; the violation of the sta- 
tues was frequently brought before the assembly; many 
persons were arrested on suspicion, some put to death, others 
went into exile, and high rewards were offered to those who 
would denounce the criminals. The orator, Andocides, had 
been seized on suspicion ; and influenced, perhaps, by a desire 
to save his own life, he named Alcibiades as the chief cri- 
minal, who was accordingly recalled. Alcibiades accom- 
panied the trireme that had been sent for him as far as 
Thuni, and there made good his escape. Sentence of death 
was, however, passed against him in his absence; whilst the 
priests and priestesses, according to ancient custom, pro- 
nounced the public malediction against him^ (414 b. c). 

Upon the retirement of Alcibiades, th^ cautious timidit]^ 
of Nicias gained the ascendancy over the more warlike 
counsels of Lamachus— the operations of the campaign be- 
came languid, and the enthusiasm of the Athenians evapo- 
rated. The whole summer had nearly passed away before 
the fleet anchored before Syracuse. The town of Sjrracuse 
was built in a triangular form, on a spacious promontory ; 
washed on three sides by the sea, and defended, moreover, 
on the west by inaccessible mountains, which, overhanging 
the city, were termed EpipolsB. The town was furnished 
with a triple harbour, fortified by walls eighteen miles in 
circuit, and its population, inclusive of slaves, might be esti- 
mated at 200,000. The Syracusans had long considered 
the Athenian invasion as mere idle rumour, and were almost 
reduced to despair when they perceived the Athenian fleet 

* 

' Plut. Alcib. 22. Lysias c. Andoc. 252. Thuc. viii. 53. 
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ready to make a descent upon the town. Oeapair, however, 
soon gave way to unremitting activity; whilst the slowness 
of the enemy's operations allowed them time to strengthen 
their garrisons, equip their fleet, and summon their aUies. 
Nicias was encamped at Catana, thirty miles distant from 
the capital, and contrived hy means of a stratagem to draw 
off the Syracusan troops towards that town, while the Athe- 
nian fleet sailed for Syracuse, and, having disembarked, for- 
tified a camp without the western wall, near a temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter. 

An engagement ensued, in which the Athenians were 
victorious; an unusual storm of thunder, during battle, 
had excited the superstitious fears of the Syracusans. But 
a deficiency in money and cavalry rendered it impossible for 
the Athenians to maintain their position, and, in fact, the 
descent had been merely made to gratify the ungovemahle 
temper of the troops. In the following summer these defi- 
ciencies were supplied, by reinforcements and remittances 
from Athens, as well as by succours from the Sicilian allies. 
Nicias now possessed himself of the heights (Epipola) that 
commanded Syracuse, and built a double wall towards the 
port of Trogyle on the north, and the great harbour on the 
south. When these circumvallations had surrounded the 
place by land, he expected, by means of his numerous fleet, 
to block up the wide extent of the Syracusan harbours. 
Upon the advice of their leading general, Hermocrates, the 
Syracusans erected walls which traversed and interrupted 
those of the enemy. The Athenians, however, were victo- 
rious in many engagements (in one of which Lamachus fell)> 
so that Syracuse, already despairing of its own safety, began 
to treat with Nicias, and talk of a capitulation (414 b. c.)* 

In the mean time, Alcibiades, having been condemned to 
death at Athens, fled from Thurii to Cyllene, in Elis, and 
from thence to Sparta. Here he acconmiodated himself 
with wonderful facility to the Spartan mode of life; whilst 
the charms of his personal appearance and address procured 
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for him a very considerable influence in the counsels of 
Sparta. Above all, he power^ly supported the prayers of 
the Syracusaas, that Sparta should take part in the Sicilian 
war. Succour was accordingly despatched to Syracuse, 
under the command of Gylippus, and a Corinthian galley 
brought the news of the approach of a Peloponnesian arma- 
ment, while the Syracusans were deliberating in a public 
assembly about the expediency of a capitulation. 

Gylippus, in order that he might not be intercepted by 
the Athenian fleet, landed on the western coast of the islaad, 
and rapidly collected an army from the neighbouring cities — 
Himera, Selinus, Gela, &c. The Syracusans now aban- 
doned all ideas of capitulation — the Athenians were defeated, 
and the cross-wall from EpipolaB to the town was extended 
with the greatest diligence beyond the line of circumvallation. 
This not only prevented the Athenians from enclosing the 
town any further, but cut off the communication between the 
two portions of their forces. Their foraging parties were 
intercepted by the enemy's cavalry; and they were now 
compelled to depend upon their supplies from the coast of 
Italy. Nicias, who was reduced to great straits, despatched 
a letter to Athens, requesting either that the army, whose 
discipline was fast giving way, should be recalled, or that a 
very considerable reinforcement of troops and ships should 
be sent ; and that a successor should be appointed to the 
command of the expedition, as he himself was sick. 

The annual invasion of Attica was now converted into a 
permanent war of devastation; for the Spartans, at the 
advice of Alcibiades, occupied and fortified Decelea, which 
was only 120 stadia distant from the city. Athens was 
thus kept in a state of alarm by the watchful hostility of a 
neighbouring garrison. The provisions, which were pre- 
viously brought from Euboea, overland by Oropus and 
Decelea, were now carried by sea at great expense; and 
inore than 20,000 slaves ran away from their masters. In 
spite of all this, the people determined, with a zeal hardly 
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credible, to continue the war against Syracuse. An Athe- 
nian fleet was at the same time engraged in ravaging the 
coast of the Peloponnesus, another in collecting soldiers 
and tribute on the coast of Asia, and a third in redudng 
the rebellion of Amphipolis. Whatever associations may, 
therefore, be connected with the Athenian democracy, it 
would certainly be wide of the mark to consider it as a 
mere tumultuary mob, incapable of wisdom in dehb^ratioo, 
or of energy in execution. 

Eurymedon proceeded forthwith to Sicily, with some 
ships and money; ancl Demosthenes, after having esta- 
blished some fortifications on the coast of Laconia, collected 
troops from the neighbouring islands, from ^tolia, Acar- 
nania, and Arcadi£i whose warlike inhabitants, like the 
Swiss of modem Europe, were ready to serve either partj 
for money. The armament consisted of 73 galleys exclu- 
sive of transports, &c. ; the pikemen on board exceeded 
5000; the light-armed troops were nearly as numeroos, 
and the whole strength may be reckoned equal to that sent 
out with Nicias, which amounted to about 20,000 men. 

Previous to the arrival of Demosthenes, Gylippus, ob- 
serving the absence of a considerable number of galleys 
employed in conducting the convoys of provisions, and 
anxious to anticipate the arrival of reinforcements from 
Athens, attacked the fortifications pn the promontory of 
Plemmyrium ; while Hermocrates sailed forth with eighty 
galleys, to venture upon a naval engagement. Hermocrates 
lost fourteen ships in the engagement ; but Gylippus carried 
three fortresses by laud. By unexampled assiduity^ the 
Syracusans acquired a degree of naval skill sufficient to 
gain a victory over the Athenians in a general engagement 
fought in the great harbour. Demosthenes, on his arrival* 
saw that every thing must be decided by boldness and rapi- 
dity, and he determined, in opposition to the dilatory caution 
of Nicias, to assault at once the walls of Syracuse (413 b. c.)- 
He attempted, therefore, to make an immediate attack 
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Upon the fortredses of Epipolas by night, under the deceit- 
M glare of the moon. At first every thing was successful 
-^the guards were put to the sword, and three several 
encampments taken. These successes, and their ardour in 
prosecuting them, threw the Athenians into disorder. 
Gylippus had, in the mean time, collected the whole force 
of Syracuse, and, by ordering his vanguard to retire upon 
the advance of the Athenians, decoyed them within the 
intricate windings of the walls. The foremost ranks were 
DOW repelled ; and in their retreat, fell upon the advancing 
Argiyes and Corcyneans, whom they mistook for enemies, 
on account of their Doric accent. In order to prevent a 
t^pedtion of this error, the scattered bands were obliged at 
every moment to demand the watchword ; and the enemy 
hmg learnt it, could give or refuse it at pleasure. The 
Athenians were slaughtered without mercy — ^they found it 
hnpossible to retreat through the narrow passages by which 
they had ascended — numbers threw themselves from preci- 
pices, and the stragglers on the morrow were intercepted by 
the Syracusan cavalry. 

The operations of the siege were now suspended ; and a 
sickness, owing, in a g^reat measure, to the marshy soil on 
which they were encamped, and the var3ring temperature of 
an autunmal season, broke out in the Athenian army. In 
such a combination of calamities, Demosthenes now urged 
strenuously that the war should be brought to a termina- 
tion ; but Nidas, dreading the indignation of the Athenian 
people, maintained a different opinion, and in this he was con- 
firmed by secret communications respecting the exhausted 
ti'easury of Syracuse. In the mean time, the enemy re- 
ceived fresh reinforcements from the Peloponnesus and the 
Sicilian cities ; every body saw that the return of the Athe- 
ns was inevitable, and Nicias opposed it no longer. An 
^lipse of th^ moon unfortunately took place on the night 
appointed for th^r departure, and the superstitious fears of 
the multitude were exdted. Nicias, who was no less strongly 
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affBBtedivith tiiese fears, detetmined to wait twenty-seven 
dajB longer — ^tke myetical number of tbrice n]ne--as the 
floolhfiayers had prescribed. The Syracusansy in a suoees- 
sion of naval skirmishes for three days, deprived the Athe- 
niansy on the second day, of a squadron under the command 
of Eurymedon, and, on die thirds destroyed or captured 
eighteen galleys, and their crews. 

Elated with this victory over a people who had so long 
boasted of their empire of the seaj the Syracusans no longer 
continued the war for their own deliverance, but with tlie 
proud expectation of their being able to annihilate their 
enemies. For this purpose they blocked up the giBat har- 
bour, by mooring a chain of triremes, about a nule in 
breadth, across the entrance, to cut off the retreat of the 
Athenians. The Athenians now determined to hasafd 
another sea-fight. The shattered galleys were refitted, and 
provided with grappling-irons, in order to deaden the strokes 
of the enemy's prows, which were of massive solidity* The 
land-troops were stationed along the shore, in order to pro- 
vide a retreat for the Athenian ships, if unsuccessful ; for, 
as Nidas remarked, ^^ the whole fortune of the repubUc was 
embarked in the present fleet." 

The Syracusans, on their part, had made every prepara- 
tion for the engagement ; they had even covered their 
prows with slippery hides, in order to elude the dangerous 
grasp of the grappling irons. One narrow passage was 
left open in the chain of triremes moored across the entrance 
of the harbour ; and, on either side of it, they stationed a 
squadron. The Athenians, on the first attack, burst through 
this passage, repelling the squadrons on either side; and, 
as the passage widened, the Syracusans rushed into the har- 
bour, whither they were followed by the Athenians. In 
this narrow space 200 galleys maintained the fight for the 
greatest part of the day — ^they grappled and closed with 
each other-— while the heavy-armed troops, engaged in 
boarding the ^emy*s ships, exposed their own to a siimlar 



fate. Diote ^frko temained u^n iiie Iwik^ looottftaied, 
like the chorus in* a tragedyyitke ifatide witk theiir fteliiq(8'-*- 
at one timifr utteriag shouts of joj end «Dcoiinigemait ^fasn 
Athenian ships were vktoraovs^ and at another oneaof 
giief when they saw them yielding, till at last aU was 
drowned in one umTersal shriek of despair, when they saw 
the whole fleet compelled to run ashore. Well mi^t the 
Roman orator say, that not only the name, but " the glory 
and empire of Athens suffered shipwreck in the harbour of 
Syiacose." 

So great was the despondency and eoduHiBtion of the 
Atheniaas, that they neglected even the burial of the dead. 
A» the Athenian ships were, however, stiU superior in 
fiumber to those of the enemy, Nidas and Demosthenes 
were desirous of making another attempt to foree the pas- 
nge. But the sailors, dispirited by the preceding defeat, 
refused to trust themselves again to the faithless elements. 
All now rested their hopes in a retreat by land, under cover 
of the night, to some friendly state. The evening after the 
battle was extremely favourable for that purpose, inasmuch 
as it was the vigil of the feast of Hercules, and the Syra- 
cusans gave themselves up to riot and dissipation, in honour 
of a god to whom they imagined themselves indebted for 
their victory. Hermocrates, who knew that it was in vain 
to stem the current of popular rejoicing, warned the Athe- 
nians, by means of a band of horsemen assuming the character 
of traitors, that ambuscades were lurking in the way, and 
that the most important passes were occupied by the enemy. 

This had the desired effect, and it was on the third day, 
that forty thousand men, the wrecks of that magnificent 
armament, quitted Syracuse, by the western route, towards 
Gela and Camarina. The troops were divided into two 
squares, Nicias leading the van, and Demosthenes the rear. 
Slill the enemy surrounded and harassed them on every 
side ; and they sent a detachment to fortify the mountain 
of Aoneum, which intercepted the direct route to Gela and 
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Cammfea. For thfee sueceacive days tiie Athcsumisendea- 
yotired toi force the passage wtthdut e£Pect ; uaai, on the even- 
iaotg of the third, they determined to^nake a cirooit aJbng the 
seashore under cover of the night. During this noctur- 
nal expedition, Demosthenes, with a division of 6000 men, 
parted from Nicias, and heing surrounded by the enemy, 
was compelled to lay down his arms. Nicias held out for 
some days longer, under incredible hardships ; but he was 
also obligred to surrender (413 B. c). 

The fate of the vanquished was terrible. In vain did 
Gylippus raise the voice of humanity. By a resolution of 
the S3rracusans, Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death, 
contrary to the conditions on which they had surrendered. 
The remaining prisoners were confined about seventy days 
in quarries — compelled to hard labour — subsistii^ only on 
bread and water — exposed to the heats of the mid-day sun, 
and the damps of autumnal nights. Here they necessarily 
perished in great numbers. Those that survived, with the 
exception of the Athenians, Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
were sold as slaves. Such was the termination of this ill- 
fated expedition.' One favourable trait in the conduct of 
the Syracusans must not be forgotten. Many of the Athe- 
nian captives melted the Doric severity of their masters, by 
repeating the plaintive strains of Euripides, and recovered 

* Thuqfd, vii. 73, sqq. 42, sqq. The character of Nicias, as a man 
of honour and integrity, stands deservedly high ; but it is evident that 
he was unfitted for the circumstances in which he was placed. " Want 

of natural genius made him slow He endeavoured to atone, by 

industry and circumspection, for his want of that quickness of concep- 
tion necessary for devising proper* expedients in sudden emergencies- 
(Plut Nic. 5.). .But this want of self-confidence was signally calami- 
tous to Nicias ; he asked the advice of soothsayers, in whom he impli- 
citly beli^ed (Oecatr^^ — wpoffKtlfitvoQ. Thuc* vii. 50). This crippled 
his efforts in the field, and eventually involved him «sd thouBMnda more 

in one common destruction By a bold and decisive step, he might 

have brought back to Athens the still considerable remains of the 
army and fleet fh>m Syracuse. Why, even admitting that he wotrid 
have been made answerable for the failure (on which we see his 
anxiety, 7%uc.vii. 14), did he not rather sacrifice himself for the 
Athenians, than with them V'^Wachsmuth, vol.ii. pp.235, 236. 
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their liberty. Upon their feturn to Athens they iv«lked in 
solemn procession ta the house of- Ettnpideg, whom they 
hailed «8 lihebr deiivener ftom bonds and death. Wh«t 
tiiniBph could equal this ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Constemafion of the Atheniomi — B.evoli of the Allies — Treaty with 
T^uaphemes— Intrigues of Akibiadei-^Distolution of the Demoeracy 
— na RtseaU ofAlcibiadee. 

Intsli«I6£NC£ Concerning this terrible defeat first reached 
Athens in the sh^e of an obscure rumour; but nobody 
would believe it ; even the soldiers, who had escaped from 
the scene of disaster itself, were heard with incredulity. 
At length the fatal confirmation arrived ; fear and despair 
seized every bosom. The people already saw in imagina- 
tion their allies in a state of revolt, and the victorious 
enemy before their gates ; and they naturally vented their 
indignation upon the priests who had proclaimed favourable 
omens, and the orators who had counselled the expedition. 

Their native energy of character, however, did not desert 
the Athenians in this crisis. Every branch of useless ex- 
penditure was retrenched, and the demagogues were silenced. 
A number of citizens of advanced age were formed into a 
deliberative and executive body, under the name of " Pro- 
buli,*' and empowered to fit out a fleet, in order to secure 
their dominion of the sea, and their control over the allies, 
as the latter now conceived it to be a favourable opportunity 
for achieving their own independence. The ideal superiority 
of the Athenians over the rest of the Greeks existed no 
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lotigtfwwtheir formidable ieet hid been anniliSited— and 
their multiplied disMtera before Synbcofle^ had oonverted 
into contempt that admiration m which ihey had long been 
held by Greeks and barbarians. 

Joy over the decline of the Athenian power extended 
itself as far as Persia, which had long been obliged to seek 
its security more in the weakness of its neighbours, than in 
its own strength. The defection of Lydia had threatened 
it with the loss of the valuable provinces of Asia Minor. 
The satraps, Phamabazus and Tlssaphemes, howev^, quel- 
led not only the rebellion, but extended the arms of Persia 
towards the shores of the Mgean, as well as of the Propon- 
tis and Hellespont. Having effected their main object, 
they now earnestly availed themselves of the disasters of 
Athens for reducing the Greek cities of Asia Minor again 
under Persian dominion. For this purpose they sought an 
alliance with Sparta ; and a similar appHcalion was made by 
Euboaa, Lesbos, Chios, and other allies, who meditated re- 
volt. In a debate which arose at Sparta, as to which of 
these solicitations should be attended to, it was determined, 
on the motion of Aldbiades, to send a fleet of one hundred 
sail fitted out by the Spartans and their confederates, to the 
Chians, and Tissaphemes who had promised to pay the 
sailors and victual the ships. Alcibiades himself accom- 
panied the Spartan', Chalcideus, with a small squadron to 
Chios, and induced the island to revolt from the Athenians. 

Upon the first intelligence of this defection, the Athe- 
nians resolved to appropriate a thousand talents, which had 
been set apart by Pericles at the beginning of the war, in 
case the enemy should appear before the Piraeus. The 
revolt of Chios was rapidly followed by that of Erythrae, 
ClazomensB, Teos, Lebedus, and even the powerful Miletus. 

* At the same time Cyzicus, on the Propontis, seconded by Vh^i- 
nabazus, solicited the aid of the Spartans in expelling the Athenian 
garrisons from that town. On the advice of Aicibiules, they pi^' 
ferred the oyerture of Tissaphemes and the loniaiis. 
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An aUiaiice, offensive and de£BQ8iye» waft abo fonoed by 
AldbuideB and Chalcidaos with Tissaphemes ; and in thift 
treaty a distinet aoknowledgment was made of the right of 
Persia to the Greek cities and countries that had ever been 
in their possession. The Athenians, however, did not yield 
to despair. They prevented the revolt of Samos and Les-' 
bos, reduced Chios, took ClazomenaB, landed at Miletus, 
and defeated a Milesian anny, supported by Peloponnesians 
and lonians (412 b. c). 

Ckimmissioners, however, were sent from Sparta, to in- 
vestigate the conduct of its generals. In the treaty with 
Tissaphemes, the most startling olijection was soon dis- 
covered to rest in that article which recognized the right of 
Persia to all those countries which her kings had ever had 
in dieir possession. If this article were literally interpreted, 
it would include not only the Greek cities in Asia Minor, 
but many islands and countries of Greece, which had sub^ 
mitted to Xerxes during the Persian invasion. The com- 
missioners, therefore, explained to the satrap that, rather 
than adhere to such a condition, they would renounce the aid 
of the Persians altogether. Tissaphemes, indignant at this 
treatment, broke off the negoeiations at once. 

This change in the feelings of the satrap towards the 
Spartans was eagerly seized upon by Alcibiades for the 
fiirtherance of his own political designs. The versatile 
Athenian had long been an object of jealousy to the more 
distinguished Spartans;^ and, since the battle of Miletus, 
he had been so much suspected, that orders were transmitted 
to the commander of the fleet to put him to death. -Having 
received timely information on this point from some of the 
principal families in Sparta, Alcibiades surrendered himself 
to Tissaphemes; and his great tact soon acquired him 
the unlimited confidence of the satrap. On his advice, 
Tissaphemes leduced the pay of the Peloponnesian sailors, 

* There was another ground of grievance. Alcibiades had been 
guilty of an intrigue with Timea, the wife of King Agis. 



prQciurii^ ^ tlie wne time, by^Jorib^iy* llie aoquieaoeBe^ of 
th.e n&yfl co^pcvodaQders and merpenwy orators ^ and thoB the 
iniiids yQf the tipops.were alienated from Tiseapfaenies and 
their oomxnanden. Policy^ observed Alcibiadee, demanded 
that Tissaphemes should seek to protract the war betweea 
Sparta and Athens, in order that both might be weaJkened. 
Ever intent upon his return to Athens, he added* thai Per- 
sia .should sooner ally herself with Athens, which was only 
a maritime power, than with Sparta, which was alao a land- 

Sower, and which evidently wished to crown its object of 
elivering the Greeks from the Athenians, by deHyeriiig 
them likewise from the yoke of Persia. 

Tissapheraes acted agreeably to these su^estions; and 
the conduct of Alcibiades soon began to exhibit itself in a 
praiseworthy light to the Athenians. Under these orcma' 
stances negotiations were commenced betweoa Aldbiades 
and the Athenian fleet that lay at Samos. Alcibiades gave 
out that he was only desirous of returning to Athens^ and 
that he could procure the support of Persia^ and prevent the 
Phoenician fleet from co-operating with that of Peloponnesus, 
in case the democracy at Athens should be dissolved* 1^ 
must be remarked, that Androcles, one of his most inveterate 
enemies, was at the head of the demus; and the proposition 
of Alcibiades was not based upon any attachment to an oli- 
garchical form of government, but upon a cool calculation 
that, discord being once excited among the difierent orders 
of citizens, his assistance would be invited by one or other 
of the parties. Phrynichus, one of the commanders of the 
fleet^ was the only person who saw through the real inten- 
tions of Alcibiades, and had recourse to a series of strata- 
gems to thwart him. In the mind of Phrynichus, hatred to 
Alcibiades, and a dread of his vengeance whenever he shoald 
efiect his return, outweighed the prospect of any advantages 
he might expect to derive from the introduction of oligarchy; 
on which account he perfidiously endeavoured to ruin hitn 
in the estimation of the Spartans.^ 

» nucyd. viii. 50. 



BU!J DISSOUyWiJK OF THE BEMbbllAfcy. Si& 

Tliiidttjoi^ dF<&e totij w6re Maced to a(^e to iU dis- 
soktion of Ihe- democracy, by the prospect dif the P'ersians 
bedomiif^ thdr pay>ikia^r$. Even in Athens itself, the idea 
began to gain ground that this was the only measure which 
o(A]d pfeserve the state ; and the excesses of the people, during 
tke prosecution of Alcibiades, had determined many respec- 
titUe members of the community in favour of establishing 
aa arisloci^cy. In an extraordinary assembly, convened in 
the Uieatre of Bacchus, Pisander, who headed the deputation 
from the army, declared to the Athenians, that this was tha 
o&ly method by which they could save themselves, their 
families, and their country. It was no slight undertaking, 
on the part of Rsander, to overthrow a democracy of a 
Inmdnd and twenty years' standing ; but we must recollect, 
thai nidst of the able-bodied citizens were absent with the 
^t, whilst such as were still in the city were confounded 
hj tile imminence of the danger from without Pisander en- 
trapped the people into compliance with his measures, and 
ioduoed them to send him with ten plenipotentiaries to the 
navy at Samos. ' Negotiations were accordingly commenced 
with Tissaphernes, though they were broken off on account 
of the extravagant demands which Alcibiades, in the name 
of the satrap, made upon the Athenians. 

This, however, did not prevent the contemplated dissolu- 
tion of the democracy from being carried into effect. An- 
drodes and many other friends of the people were removed 
out of the way by secret assassination ; and, in the midst of 
thb universal terror, the people were compelled to pass a 
<Jecree empowering ten Syngrapheis or Catalogeis to draw 

* Thnnfd. viii. 54. Phrynichus and Pisander were equally insincere 
in their co-operation with Alcibiades. The former, who had once 
''oea^a ihepherd, afterwards became a sycophant (itraifiiua^i'— iffvco- 
^avr«, tyt. pro Polystr, 674) ; the latter was stigmatized as a coward 
(wtXorepoc UtiaAvSpov, Suid.}. Their plan was, that Alcibiades 
sb«ald Eeoonctte the people to the change in their constitution, by 
promising to obtain them the assistance of the great king i but they 
^ne resolved to reap the benefit of his exertions. 

k3 
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up a new constitotion.* The goyemment was remodelled 
under the open leadership of Pisander, Theramenes, and 
Fhiynichus; and the secret directions of the celebrated 
orator Antiphon. '* The latter," says Tlmcjdides, '^iras 
second in yirtae to no man then living, endowed with tlie 
greatest Tigoor of thought and expresnon ; he inspired tbe 
multitude with respect and awe hj the commanding powers 
of his mind."' The leaders provided for their own security, in 
the first place, by annulling the right, given by the Solonisn 
constitution to every citizen, of bringing actions against the 
authors of illegal measures ;' and they abolished all salaries, b 
order to exclude the poorer dtizens from the administration. 
Five thousand citizens, selected from the mass of the people, 
now took the place of the popular assembly, and four hon- 
dred citizens that of the senate. The four hundred repsored 
to the council-house with a body of armed youths,^ and 
ordered the council of five hundred to dissolve upon tlw 
receipt of their salaries. Thus the people of Athens were 
stripped of the supremacy whidi they had acquired above 
a hundred years ^before by the expulsion of the fonily of 
Rsistratus (411 b.c). 

But the four hundred tyrants, as they were termed, were 
far more soUdtons to establish their own power by intimi- 
dating the multitude, than to prosecute the war against tbe 
Peloponnesians. They governed without a popular assem- 

' The daty of the Svyy^uz^cvc was to frame the laws; that of the 
KardKojt^i: to draw up a list of those dtizens destined to participate 
in the supreme power. 

* *Ttri«rrwc rip 'kXtiQu StA Sotav StiPortfToc Biwuifttvo^, Utttcifd. 
viii. 68. As to Theramenes, his notorious want of faith, and Us versa- 
tility, obtained him the tobriquet of Cothurnus, the shoe that may be 
worn on either foot (Cf. Photius, evfuraSokm-ipoc KoOopvov) ; none 
but the Ignorant and undisceiteing respected him, and injudicious 
historians alone have mentioned him in terms of commendation {^ 
Diodorut, xiiL S8). —fViXchsmuth, vol. u. p. 256. 

* Tpapf^ ircLpavouwv, 

* Tkue, viii. 69. ''eXXi|vcc ycaytvcoc The first word is inserted. 
according to Wass^ to distinguish them from the Scythians, public 
servants. 
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bly, and evea without making known the names of those 
who were qualified to be, or were elected, members of the 
five thousand; so that friends and foes being alike indis- 
tinguishable> the minds of all might continually fluctuate 
between hope and fear. The exiles were not recalled, 
through fear (^ Alcibiades ; the disaffected were imprisoned 
or put to death; and emissaries were sent to Sparta to re- 
quest peace, in order that the co-operation of the latter 
might strengthen the oligarchy. In this exigency, the Sa- 
mian demus obtained an unexpected victory over their own 
oligarchs; and the enthusiasm in favour of the democratic 
form of government, soon communicated itself to the fleet. 
This movement was not only supported by the Samians, but 
secretly fostered by Alcibiades and his friends. Thrasybulus 
exhorted the soldiers not to despair of effecting the same 
revolution in the city ; to recollect that they were furnished 
with 100 ships, and in possession of Samos, an island which 
had formerly contended with Athens for the dominion of the 
sea. In an assembly of the army, a resolution was passed 
that the oligarchy should not be acknowledged, and that the 
democracy should be maintained. They imagined that all 
errors might be repaired by the recall of Alcibiades ; and 
this, accordingly, took place. Alcibiades did not fail in a 
general assembly of the army to set forth his great influence 
with Tissaphemes, ih withholding the stipulated pay from 
the Peloponnesian forces, and to remark, that the Phoenician 
fleet, which had been so often promised to the Spartans, 
would unite with the Athenian. 

The army immediately chose him one of their generals, 
and referred everything to his management. Alcibiades 
had now arrived at that elevation which had been the object 
of his previous aegotiations. As a general of the Athenians, 
he was formidable to Tissaphemes — as a friend of the latter 
he was indispensable to the Athenians ; and, in both rela- 
tions, he destroyed all confidence betwixt Sparta and the 
satrap. The army being inflamed by continual reports 
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T^fxpi^cftagihA croriiy of tbe four bundled tynnila^ vex>e des- 
roufl of Moling forthwith to Athens^ in ordfir to take vei^eance 
upon their enemies* Alcibiades, however, aware that kis 
departure would exiyhte the Hellespont, Ionian and the islands 
to the hostile fleet, opposed the resolution, but sent a mes- 
sage to the four hundred : " that they must divest themselves 
of their illegal power, and restore the ancient constitiitioii. 
If they delayed obedience, he would sail to the Picsus and 
deprive them of their authority and their lives/' 

The increasing importance of Aldbiades begaa to fill the 
oligarchs with dread, and encourage the friends of the de- 
mocracy. Violent commotions ensued — Athens was thrert- 
^led with the horrors of a Corcyrsean sedition. Though one 
portion of the oligarchy, headed by Theramenes, wi^ed to 
seek a reconciliation with the people — the adherents of the 
democracy were afraid, and not without reascm, lest the 
more determined should detain the Peloponnesian fleet, then 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, for their own protectioD. 
The commander of the Spartan fleet, however, perceiving 
the violent opposition that he must encounter, for all ranks 
hastened to man the vessels in the harbour, sailed unex- 
pectedly for Euboea. The Peloponnesian fleet was liberally 
supplied with provisions from the island of Euboea ; but the 
Athenians could not obtain a market, as the Euboeans re- 
tired from the coast on their approach. Several parties 
were, therefore, despatched into the country to procure 
provisions, and the Spartan commander seized this oppor- 
tunity to attack them. He defeated the Athenians between 
Eretria and Oropus, took twenty of their ships, tfid effected 
the revolt of the island (411 b. c.)« 

This was the severest blow that Athens had received io 
the war. Neither the invasion of Xerxes, nor the defeat in 
Sicily, had excited such consternation; and, as the Athenian^ 
had no more ships to launch, and the camp was divided 
against the cityj and the city against itself, the Piraeus itself 
might have been taken, and Athens completely annihilated, 
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had the Sparteas kocfwtk how .to avail th«(iieln» ai 'dieir 

9ii99ntageB. The Athemaas, hcyweterv BOOb venovunA th«ir 

coan^, under the able'condaot of Thefamenes^-^tp^^^ 

the enemies of deinocraeyv and gave another fbrm to tbe 

adnmuBtration. An assembly of the people was eonyoked/ 

whieh dissolved the four hundred^ and invested with power 

five thousand cittzens, who bore armsJ The Ibrmer oocmctl 

was revived; but it was forbidden on pain of maledietion,^ to 

accept of remuneration for the discharge of an office; apd 

the five thousand held several meetings to appoint legislators 

and settle the constitution.^ The government was brought 

back to its original form, as established by Solon. ** And 

now," says Thucy^desy ^' for the first time, in the present 

^e, at least, the Athenians modelled their government 

aright; and this enabled Athens again to raise her head.*' 

The acquiescence of the army in these proceedings, was in 

a great measure owing to the exertions of Alcibiades, who 

was now formally recalled from exile. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE P£LOPONN£SIAN WAR. 

^uccesiesof the AthenianS'-Retum of Alcibtades—Lysander— Disgrace 

of Alcibiadet — The Ten Generals, 

After this reconciliation of parties, fortune again appeared 
to favour the Athenians. The Peloponnesian fleet sailed to 
the Hellespont, in order to join the satrap Phamabaeas, 
whose protection they now courted. In the narrow channel 

* *OirXo, heavy arms. ' *Eirdparov tiroi^ffavro— 7%ttcyd. vUi. 97. 
' '^KKXtitriai, d0* «&v Kal vofioBhas Kai r&Wa i>l/ri<l>i<ravTO i^ ti)v 
foVir*Miif.~g%«k^(l. viii. 97. 
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between Sestos wad Abydos, the Ajthenians took twenty 
ships in an engagement, and lost fifteen. Soon afterwards 
they intercepted a squadron of fourteen Bhodian Tesseb, 
near Cape Rhegium; Myndanis put to sea in order to pre- 
vent their destruction. The engagement was fought from 
morning till night, near the shore of Abydos, but terminated 
in favour of the Athenians, on account of the aeasonable 
arrival of Aldbiades with a reinforcement of ^hteen ships. 
The Athenians sailed to Sestos, carrying with them thirty 
Peloponnesian galleys, and the fifteen which the; had lost 
in the previous engagement. Tissaphemes, in order that 
he might justify himself to the Persian court and to the 
Spartans, commanded Alcibiades to be taken prisoner, sad 
to be sent to Sardis. He escaped, however, in about a 
month to Clasomense, from which place he sailed with six 
ships to join the fleet. 

The Peloponnesian fleet had retired to the friendly port 
of Cyzicus, in order to be repaired ; and the Athenian fieet, 
finding that they could make no impression upon towns so 
strongly fortifi^ as Byzantium, Selembria, and Perinthus 
on the European, or Lampsacus, Parium, and Chalcedon on 
the Asiatic coast, without obtaining more decided advantsges, 
determined to follow them. Alcibiades intercepted sixty 
Peloponnesian ships in a dark and rainy morning; and as 
the morning cleared up, the rest sailed forth to their assist- 
ance, and the action became general. The whole Pelopon- 
nesian fleet fell into . the hands of the Athenians, with the 
exception of the Syracusan ships, which were burnt by 
Hermocrates, their commander. This disaster reduced the 
Spartans to the greatest despair; when they received intelli- 
gence from Hippocrates, the second in command : ** All is 
lost; our ships are taken: Myndarus is slain; the men want 
bread ; we know not what to do*" (4 II b. c. ). Ambassadors 

> Xen.HeUen, i.c. 1. The people of Syracuse, being disappointed 
ih the issue of the expedition, inveighed against the incapacity of 
their commanderB— superseded them in their command— and ordered 
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were despatched to Athens to treat about peace; but the 
Athenians, being elated with their victoriesi would not enter 
into negotiations. 

Fifty ships, carrying a thousand hoplites and a hundred 
horsemen, were now sent to reinforce^ Alcibiades, who took 
eTery precaution for the improvement of his victory. He 
reduced some cities on the Black Sea, and defeated Phama- 
bazus twice by land. All the cities along the coast were 
recovered — the ancient sources of wealth were again opened, 
whilst the secure pdssession of Chalcedon, and the conquest 
of Byzantium guaranteed to Attica the undisturbed con- 
tinuance of the importation of com. At the same time it 
must be remarked, as a favourable circumstance for the 
Athenians, that the Syracusans were prevented from sending 
reinforcements by an invasion of the Carthaginians; and 
the revolt of the Medes prevented due succours from sup- 
porting the arms of Fhamabazus (410-408 B.C.). 

Thus the individual who, but a few years ago, had been^ 
the most dangerous enemy of Athens, again restored his 
native city to its former eminence. His approach to Athens 
was a sort of triumphal procession; and the Pirssus was 
crowded with an innumerable multitude of people expecting 
his arrival. Alcibiades, receiving confidence from the great 
number of his friends in attendance, made his way through 
the dense mass to the council. On the following day he 
appeared before an extraordinary assembly of the people, 
convoked by the magistrates. Here he defended himself 
with his usual tact, laying the blame of the past more upon 
envious fortune than upon the people ; contrasting the actual 
condition of affairs now, with their condition when he as- 
somed the conunand; whilst he spoke in terms of high 

them to go into exile. Hermocrates and his colleagues paid the 
strictest obedience to this decree, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the men ander their command. 

' ThrasyUus, the commander of this reinforcement, took Colophon 
on his way, devastated Lydia, but was foiled in an attack upon 
Ephesus. 



2S$ iiYSAtoaiii -- C^7 

en^eangeiiie&t Wifh reepeet td flie ftitore. T&b people 
uBBiedittteljr ehbse lilm fKHftadsmder-iii-chief, ^^M^' nafimhed 
power; and pAssed a resolutaen that Ms property, wbicii bad 
beea confiscated, fibouM be reBtored— and that tbecnree, 
vAmsh bad been pronounced against bun as the Violator of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, should be reroked. The next 
Eleusinian festival was celebrated by Alctlnades witb affl 
due pomp and solemnity. The pompous procession, wbidr 
marched for ten miles along the road from Athens to 
Eletisis, had been intermitted on account of the occapation 
of Decelea by the Spartans, and they had been compelled to 
proceed by sea. Alcibiades, however, rendered it safb to 
proceed by the ** sacred way;" the whole body of heavy 
armed troops were drawn out to protect the procession ; and 
thus he acquired, with the multitude, a merit surpassing that 
of a victory. The democracy may now be considered as re- 
established (407 B. c.y 

The Spartans, on their part, met with a man extremely 
well adapted to nuse their declining fortunes. Lysander, in 
the severity of his life and character, was altogether a 
Spartan. He possessed an aptitude, rather foreign to his 
countrymen, for combining extensive plans with extreme 
cunning, and prosecuting them, at the same time, with g^eat 
enthusiasm. Spartan dishonesty was carried by Lysander 
beyond all bounds, for his maxim was, that *' boys were to 
be cheated with dice and men with oaths." This was the 
man whom the Spartans appointed to the office of navarch 
or admiral.* 

^ The rettim of Alcibiades took place in the twenty-fifth aummer of 
the war, and on the day on which the ceremony of the " ablution" of 
the statue of Minerva, called "Plynteria*' (irX^vw, to wash) took 
place. This was an inauspicious day, and foreboded, in the ^yes of 
the multitude, the calamities that afterwards befel the rq^ublic-* 
Xen,HeUen.; PluLinAlcib. 

* He was descended from Hercules. To one who asked him " how 
he, who sprang fipom that hero, could condescend to conqu^ his'^ne- 
mies by fraud," — he replied " that he had learned to eke out the lion's 
with the fox*8 skin;" iluding to the lion's skin of Hercules; - 



lathejiii^ui tiiDtty, ^ cbitfiga oceucned in Asia ftf^^t^rfibl^ 
to tbe.S^paitao«« Cyru% tb« younger., sqn of Duricis,' 1^ 
taken the plaoe of Tissaphemes : hi» motheri Puyaatis* 
hayiiig pirocured for luin thogoToraaient of tho wbplo ooaat 
of Ajsia. Cyrus felt more disposed to cultivate a good 
understaadiiig jwitli Lysander than with Alcibiades, the 
friend of Tissaphemes. Lysander^ who repaired to Sar^ia^ 
represented to Cyrus, that the perfidious duplicity of Tiasa- 
pbemesy in refusing to supply the stipulated pay to the 
Peloponnesians> had enabled the Athenians, the inveterate 
enemi^ of Persia, to reassume the ascendant in the east. 
Cpjs answered that he was furnished with 500 talents for 
the piufpose of paying the Peloponnesian troops with punctu- 
a^ty; and if that sum was insufficient, he would willingly 
cttt k pieces the throne, composed of gold and silver, on 
which he sat. The pay was accordingly fixed at thirty 
nuns a month for each ship, or three oboli a day for every 
seaman. At a convivial meeting, Lysander obtained from 
Cyrus ten thousand darics, which enabled him to discharge 
the arrears due to his troops, raise their allowance to four 
oboli a day, and seduce innumerable deserters from the 
Athenian fleet. 

On the other hand, want of success on the part of 
Alcibiades again brought into view the fickleness of the 
Athenian character. He had set sail from Athens with a 
fleet of 100 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and 150 horsemen ; and 
the Athenians confidently expected the reduction of Chios, 
Bpbesus, Miletus, and other revolted cities and islands. 
But the first attack upon the isle of Andros miscarried ; 
for a vigorous resistance, and the necessity of procuring pay 
and sobsistence for the fleet, rendered it necessary to leave 
the worj^ imperfect. The adversaries of Alcibiades, there- 
fore, soon found means to damage his popularity. He 
was 0{^>08ed by personal enemies, such as Thrasybulus, as 
well at by traitors who still meditated the restoration of 
oligarchy, like Theramenes ; not to mention the reckless 
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demagogues) headed fay Cleophon and Pfailotles,^ vrho 
regarded it as tlieir peculiar vocation to attack liie most 
eminent individnals in the atate. 

Bnt a fresh disaster at the promontory of Nottnm roused 
the Athenians to a state of indignation. 

Here Alctbiades lay at anchor, with his whole fleet, in 
the neighhourhood of Lysander, who was at Ephesns : each 
seeking an opportunity to attach the other with advantage. 
Ljrsander, on his side, was plentifally supplied with money 
hy Cyrus; hut Alcihiades was compelled to adopt severe 
regulations against the dties, as well as to be frequently 
absent, for the purpose of raising contributions. On one 
of these occasions, the fleet was entrusted to the care of 
Antiochus, a favourite of Alcihiades, yet a man ^ naturally 
precipitate and desirous of himself to perform some great 
thing." Contrary to the express orders of Alcibiades, 
Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus, and committed the fleet 
to an engagement with Lysander,^ who captured fifteen of 
the ships. In vain did Alcihiades, on his return, endeavour 
to provoke the wary Spartan to a second engagement; 
Lysander prudently declined it. 

The enemies of Alcihiades seized upon this as a favour- 
able opportunity ; and the people, who had been deceived in 
their expectations, lent a ready ear to their accusations. 
Thrasybulus, one of his colleagues, or rather deputies, who 
had returned from the fleet, conducted the accusation, 
ascribing their disasters to the misconduct of Alcihiades. 

' Cleophon, however, cannot be charged with dishonesty ; and it 
is probable that he became one of the accusers of Alcihiades, because 
he suspected him of designs prejudicial to the public welfare. His 
hatred to Sparta, and all who were in her interest, was founded upon 
the persuasion tiiat they were enemies to the Athenian democracyi od 
which account he strenuously resisted all negociations for a peace 
with that state. Philocles was the author of the enactmenti tiia^ 
after a victory, the right hand of the prisoners sboald be cut off* 
(Plut, Ly9and,yiu.)^fVachamuth, Vol.ii. p. 262. 

' Lysander delayed the attack, until the confidence of the Athe- 
nians had thrown them into disorder. 
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His frequent absence from the anny was ascribed to his 
propensity for licentious indulgence ; complaints were pre* 
ferred by the subject-cities respecting the abuse of his 
power ; and the fact of his having built a fortress upon the 
Thracian Chersonese, was adduced as a proof that he was 
desirous of sheltering himself against the just vengeance 
of the republic.^ In consequence of these accusations^ 
Aldbiades was deposed, and ten other g^raerals were ap* 
pointed in his stead. The new generals sailed immediately 
to Samos, and Alcibiades shut himself up in his Thracian 
fortress. 

In the mean time, Callicratidas was sent out to succeed 
Lyaander, as his year of holding office had expired^ Lysan- 
der had so completely attached to his person those who were 
under his authority, that it was with great difficulty that 
Callicratidas could assume the commaud. He threw every 
obstacle in his way; and prevailed upon Cyrus to keep 
&ck the stipulated pay from the troops. Callicratidas laid 
his case before the confederate cities ; and without fraud or 
violence, he was so fortunate as to raise such voluntary 
contributions, as enabled him to return to Ephesus, in order 
to prepare for action. His first operations were directed 
against the isle of Lesbos : and . Methymnm, a fortified 
town, was taken by storm. Conon, one of the Athenian 
comnumders, proceeded to Lesbos with a squadron of 70 
aail. Finding his force unequal, he endeavoured to retreat 
to Samos, but was intercepted by Callicratidas, and com- 
pelled to risk an engagement (406 b. c). 

' " The popular mind/' says Wachsmuth, speaking generally, *' was 
^)t in constant alarm by allusions to conspiracies and machinations 
>eaii»t their sovereignty. Their credulity was beguiled by the most 
P^lpsUe falsehoods.. the words, " Dissolution of the Demus," 
(wrdXvffif row ^17/iot;) struck consternation into their souls... The 
most euggerated expectations were formed of the abilities and suc- 
?^ of a person who undertook an office, and when these were not 
justified by the event of an enterprise, all the blame was laid upon the 
couductors of it (Thucyd, iii. 43 ; iv. 65 ; yii. 14, 48 ; viii. 1), who were 
accordingly persecuted with implacable animosity."— Vol. ii. pp. 198, 
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After A loss of 80 trif ernes on the part of the Athenians, 
CalHoratidas was so fortunate as to shut up Conon's fleet in 
the harhour of Mitylene. The vigilance of the enemy, bow- 
ever) was eluded, and intelligence of the blockade was trans- 
mitted to Samos and Athens. The resources of tke Athe- 
nians were not yet exhausted. A hundred and fifty triremes 
sailed and took their station at the islet Arginusse,' opposite 
Lesbos. Callioratidas, however, was not dismayed. ''To 
fly,** said he, *' would be disgraceful, for Sparta wiH not 
be governed the worse after my death." In the ensuing 
battle he did lose his life, as well as 70 triremes ; and the 
loss would have been still greater, had not a violent storm 
oome to his assistance, which enabled the remaining ships 
to escape to Ghios and I^ocssa. 

Upon a deliberation, it was resolved by the Athenian 
generals, that a detachment of 50 vessels should be left for 
the purpose of recovering the bodies of the slain, and the 
wrecks of twelve vessels that had been disabled in the 
engagement, while the remainder should sail to Lesbos, in 
quest of the Peloponnesians. Eteonicus, the Spartan vice- 
admiral at Lesbos, received intelligence respecting the de- 
feat; but he ordered the vessel which brought it, to pnt 
back to sea again, and return in a given time, with joyous 
acclamations and music — ^the rowers crowned with garlands, 
as if the Spartans had obtained a victory. Upon this, the 
soldiers broke up the camp, and proceeded to reinforce the 
garrison of Methymnae, while the fleet took advanti^ of 
a favourable gale to sail to the isle of Chios, where they 
carefully secured themselves in the principal harbour. In- 
telligence had been sent to Athens respecting the glorions 
victory, and the meditated expeditions against Mitylene, 

* It may be remarked, that previous to this battle, the Athenians 
were reduced to the necessity of arming the resident aliens {Met<^) 
and slaves, with the promise of liberty and civil rights.. .From a coflA' 
parison of various statements, we may assume that the slasres ^^ 
enfranchised and made MetoBci, the MetOBci being created citlsen^**' 
fVachtmuth, Vol. ii. pp. 192, 193- 
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MetbymnaB, and Chios ; but wbat was the- surprise of the 
Athenians, when they learnt that their fleet, in consequence 
of the able morements of Eteonicusy bad retomed to Samosy 
without reaping the anticipated fruits of victory ! 

A still more distressing circumstance, had taken place. 
The violence of the storm had prevented Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus, to whom the charge had been entrusted, from 
recovering the wrecks and the bodies of the dead. Thera* 
menes sailed home, with a view to exculpate himself smd his 
colleague. He accused the other generals of having neg- 
lected the favourable opportunity for this purpose, and 
then devolving the charge upon others, in order to shift the 
responsibility. The demagogues, supported by the relations 
of the deceased who appeared in mourning robes, denounced 
the admirals ; and as it chanced to be the festival of Apa- 
touria, when the Athenians inscribed the names of their 
sons, who had reached their seventh year, in the registers of 
their respective tribes — it was proposed and carried, '^ that the 
cause of the admirals should be immediately referred to the 
people, and the suffrages should be given by tribes." In 
such a popular ferment, how could the voice of reason or 
humanity be heard ? The people declared that ^^ nothing 
should deter them from acting as they thought proper."^ 

In vain did the generals assert that they had given orders 
for recovering the bodies of the dead, and that these orders 
were only prevented from being carried into execution by the 
storm* Perhaps the violent democratic party were afraid 
lest the victorious generals might make a second attempt to 
introduce the oligarchy, though there appears no solid 
ground for their apprehension. The better sort of citizens, 
we must observe, were absent on duty with tha fleet, so that 

* Td Sk irX^doc ii6a, dttvdv ilvat, et fi"^ tiq idtru riiv Sfjfiov 
Tparrwiv, '6 &v podKriTai. — Xen, HelLUI, 12. Cleophon took no 
part in the proceedings. The oligarchic party, who steadily co- 
operated with Sparta, had been joined once more by Theramenes, and 
the traitors of iEgos-potamos, Adimantus and Tydeus, belonged to 
them. Compare IVdchsmuth, Vol. ii. p. 264. 
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tiM whole question was left to the decuaon of the dregs of 
the popnlace.^ Every conceivable art was made use of to 
work upon the people^ and six of the generals were aetoally 
executed^ — two having gone into voluntary exile. This un- 
just sentence has left a stain in the annals of Athenian 
democracy which can never be efbced. It must be re- 
marked, however, that they afterwards passed a decree^ 
evincing remorse and indignation against their evil coun- 
sellors.^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PELOFONNESIAN WAR — THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

Succesaei of Lyionder^Battle o/JBgos-potamos^RedueHon ofAtkeuM^ 
Death of Aldbiadei-^Corruptum of the Sparlam— rAnuy^nltit— 
Bxpulium of the Thirty Tyranti, 

Such proceedings as these were calculated to repress the 
ardour of Athenian generals; whilst, on the other hand, 
Lysander appeared again at the head of the Spartan fleet^ 
Having received fresh pecuniary supplies from Cyrus, and 
equipped a fleet of 150 ships, he sailed to the Hellespont, 
and reduced the wealthy city of Lampsacus. The Athe- 
nians, too late, however, to save the city, followed him 
with 180 triremes, and took their station at .^gos-potamos 
(Groat's River), right over against Lampsacus, and about two 
miles distant from Sestos — the nearest place from which 

> 01 kv oiKt^.—Xen. HeU, i. 7. i. * Xenoph. HeUen. 1 7. 

^ Xen.Hell.n,!. 

* The Spartan ]aw prohibited any man from being invested twice 
with the command of the fleet. The Spartans evaded it, by appoint- 
ing Axacufl, a weak and obscure man, admiral, and Lysander second in 
command. Virtually, therefore, Lysander was at the head, as stated 
in the text. 
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necessaries could be supplied. As there were no harbours 
in the neighbourhood, and as proyisions could not be brought 
except from a distance, the crews were frequently obliged 
to leave the ships, and disperse themselves over the country. 
This did not escape the notice of Lysander ; and Alcibiades, 
who was in the neighbourhood, warned the Athenian gene- 
rals of their danger. He advised them to remove to Sestos ; 
but when he solicited a share in the command, his counsel 
was rejected. 

The commanders, however, paid dearly for their obstinacy 
and imprudence. On the fifth day, the Athenians again 
sailed out to provoke the Lacedaemonians to battle; and, 
upon thdr return, Lysander received a signal from the spies, 
that the Athenians, as usual, had gone ashore, and were 
scattered over the country. He immediately put his whole 
fleet into motion, and captured that of the Athenians almost 
without striking a blow; for the ships were either totally 
eQq)ty, or maimed by such crews as were unable to work, 
much less to defend them. The troops who flocked to the 
shore, were either slain or repulsed by the Peloponnesians. 
ConoQ escaped with eight ships to Cyprus, and from thence 
he transmitted intelligence to Athens respecting the capture 
of the fleet. The Athenians were thrown into the utmost 
consternation at the news of this disaster; the loss of their 
whole fleet, and the capture of three thousand prisoners. 
Lysander, after having held a council of war, ordered the 
whole of the prisoners to be put to death, an act to which 
they were instigated by the recent treatment of an Andriau 
ud Corinthian vessel, as well as the meditated cruelty 
against the Peloponnesians in case of success (405 b. c). 

The intrigues of the oligarchs knew no intermission; the 
dedsive blow which annihilated the last support of Athens, 
its fleet, at ^gos-potamos, was unquestionably the work of 
their treachery.^ However useless it may have been in the 

' Adimantus, Xen. ii. 1, 32 ; and Tydeus, Cf. Paut, z. 9, 5 ; Lys, in 
Sratoith, c. 36 ; adv, Ak. i. c. 38. 
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dflmagogne GeoplKm to <^pote the coneliiuoo of a petce at 
aU hasards — after the battles of Cysicus, Axgaaum, and 
JlUgoa-potamot — ihe charges and accusations of coospiiacy 
which he brought against the senate,^ and whkh cost him 
his life, were assoredly well founded.' The conspinton 
succeeded, immediately after the battle^ in piocorn^ the 
nomination of five ephari from their own party, with full 
powers for the administration of all public matters. The 
reinstatement of the atimai in their rights served to strengthen 
their party ; and even the preparations for an obstioate de- 
fence of the city had probably the same object as the treach- 
erous embassy of Theramenes to Lacedasmon,^ namely» to 
terrify the people by the threatened horrors of a protracted 
siege, to accept any terms that might be proposed.^ 

In the mean time Athens was approaching the crisis of 
her fate. Lysander, after having reduced Byzantium, Chal- 
cedon, Mitylene, and extended his arms over the maritime 
towns of Lydia and Caria, the shores of Maeedon, and the 
seaports of Thrace — ^appeared before the Fineus with a fleet 
of 150 ships, and blocked up the harbour. Though the 
importation of provisions was not entirely cut off by the 
Peloponnesian squadrons, yet the scarcity soon became sen- 
sible ; for, in all the towns which surrendered or were taken 
by storm, the garrisons were saved only on condition that 
they should return to Athens. The Athenians, therefore, 
determined to sue for peace, on condition that their harbour 
and Long Walls should be preserved. But this proposition 

' KXeo^&v Ttfv ^vXrjv IXoiddpn, ^avKiav aovMrdvai leai ov ra 
pkKrttrra fioyXiiuv ry ir6\u, — Lynoi adv. Nicom. 847-849. 
' Cf. adv,Agorat. c. 7-12, and the incidental mention of him in 

' Xen, Hell, ii. 2.16, seqq.; Ly$. adv, Bntt. c. 68 ; adv.Agoral. c. 9, 
seqq. 

* Hermann, p. 341-344. Aristophanes, in the "Frogs/' alhides to 
the equivocal and time-serving character of Theramenes (1. 539» 540) ; 
and the admiral, Adimantus, who soon afterwards acted so suspi- 
ciously in the battle of iEgos-potamos, is described as a man "whose 
death every one was bound to pray for (Ran. 1513). 
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was i%}licfe8* Fjr the iSpartans. ' Therameneis how stepped 
forward,' atr^^yromised that he would procUi'e an honourable 
peace for'the'cityif he were invested with full powers. His 
retwn, however, after an absence of thrfee months, did not 
terminate the crisis, though Ms delay exposed the Athenians 
to all the hortorfr of famine ; yet he was despatched a second 
time, with nine others, to negotiate a definite peace. 

The Peloponnesian confederacy was now assembled in 
congress to decide the fate of Athens. The Thebans' 
were ^esirotis that it should be totally demolished ;* but the 
Spartans declared that they would not consent to the de- 
struction of a city which had rendered such important 
aervkes to Greece. Accordingly, it was demanded of the 
Athenians, that they should pull down the Long Walls and 
the fortifications of the Piraeus — deliver up all their ships 
ezeept twelve — recall all who had been exiled by the peo- 
ple — renounce their right of dominion over the allies, 
and follow the Spartans henceforth in war, whether by 
sea or land. The famine was now intolerable, and the peo- 
ple were dejected when they remembered that from the 
first commencement of hostilities, it had been constantly 
prophesied that the war should last " thrice nine years,*' a 
period which had now elapsed (431-404 b. c). 

After some hesitation, the people at last submitted to these 
conditions.' Lysander entered the Piraeus on the anniver- 
sary of the immortal victory of Salamis. The exiles were 
recalled —the ships, that had once exhibited such a magni- 
ficent spectacle, were burnt, and the walls were demolished 
amidst the sounds of music and the rejoicings of the confe- 

* The eagerness of Thebes and Corinth for the destruction of Athens 
might, in part, be owing to- an apprehension lest Sparta should be 
permanently established in so important a position : this, at least, was 
their reMon for refusing to join Pausanias in his expedition against 
Atbcqs^ {Xen, ii. 4. 30) . We, at aU events, soon see them both disre- 
gaid tjin^ orders of Lacedeemon by supporting Athenian refugees, and 
witiK^iww firom the expedition against Elis, b. c. 401 (iii. 2, 25). 

^ Xenoph,Hellen,iu 2, 20, 

N 
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derates. The day was concluded with a festival, and the 
recitation of the " Electra" of Euripides, in which the misfor- 
tunes of the daughter of Agamemnon, exiled from a royal 
palace to a " rustic and humble roof," excited a kindred 
sympathy in the bosoms of the audience. Thus ended the 
Peloponnesian war, twenty-seven years after its conmience- 
ment — eighty-six years after the battle of Marathon, and four 
hundred and four before the birth of Christ Thus ended too 
the dominion of Athens, seventy-five years after the battle of 
Salamis, which had laid its foundation. Yet the city had ac- 
complished much that was great in that period. The empire 
of taste and philosophy, the glory of the Hellenes had been 
firmly established; the power of the Persian king had been 
broken, and Greece, though labouring under oppression from 
within, was at least emancipated from foreign dominion. 
With justice, therefore, might Lysias say, that " Greece on 
the fall of Athens, should have shorn her hair and mourned at 
the tomb of her heroes, as over the sepulture of liberty itself. 

The Spartans now laboured to infuse a new spirit into the 
Athenian administration.* For this purpose, Thirty men, 
under the influence of Lysander, were invested with su- 
preme power* to draw' up a constitution from such Spartan 
laws as were destined for the future r^ulation of the 

» Epitaph. &c. — Rotteck, ii. 97. 

* Agreeably to the principles which it had ever practised, " w^^' 
ever Athens was predominant, either by its influence or its arms, there 
the democracy was established ; and, whenever Sparta was victoriousi 
there it introduced an aristocracy or an oligarchy. This policy w 
creased the bitterness and the miseries of all parties ; for a contest of 
opinions was added to the contest of arms, and the horrors of civil «tnie 
to thehorrors of foreign war." — Rotteck, ii. 95. 

» The Thirty were elected from among the 400 (p. 250), ostensibly 
for the purpose of framing a new constitution. But, instead of doi^S 
that, they seized on the supreme power, named a senate with judicial 
powers, and magistrates of their own choice ; and limited the rights 
of citizenship and possession of arms, and even residence witflio 
the walls, to a party of 3000 persons, exclusively, however, of the 
ivTTHc.—Xen, Hell. ii. 3, 11,19; iv, 1. The number of their victims 
is variously given from 1300 to 1500. Compare Hermann and the 
authorities, pp. 344, 345. 
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state;^ whilst a Spartan garrison, stationed in the Acropolis, 
afforded them an opportunity of consolidating their authority. 
Theramenes had urged the institution of an oligarchy, with 
the expectation of becoming a leader; but he had not a 
single qualification for the task — <<he was always trying 
fresh expedients, and failed in all." 

But still Sparta could not deem herself secure of the 
victory imtil she had removed Alcibiades out of the way, 
whose mind appeared sufficiently energetic to reanimate the 
hopes of a people rich in the glories of the past. As Alci- 
biades had been driven from the Chersonese, and had ac- 
quired a settlement in Grynium, a little village of Phrygia, 
Fhamabazus^ was solicited by Lysander^ to lend his assist- 
ance towards effecting this object. The murderers, who 
were despatched on this mission, set fire to the house; Al- 
cibiades rushed through the flames, but he was killed by 
the missiles of the assassins. Thus fell a man who com- 
bined in himself every element of the Athenian character ; 
and no surer testimony to the extraordinary merits of Alci- 
biades can be required than that Athens now gave up its 
condition as hopeless. 

The history of Spartan ascendancy^ extends from the 
battle of ^gos-potamos to the battle of Leuctra, a period 
of 34 years. Wherever the authority of Sparta was recog- 
nized, she placed a governor or harmost at the head of the 
faction which was hostile to the interests and liberty of the 

* 01 ro^Q irarpiovQ vofiovg avyypd\j/ov<n Kaff o%q woXirtvcrovcrt.^- 
Xen.Hell.2.3,2. 

* Alcibiades had detected the hostile designs of Cyrus the younger 
(which will be treated of hereafter) against his brother Artaxerxes, 
and desired to be escorted to Susa, in order to communicate the 
matter to the king. Phamabazusy who was anxious for the merit of 
the discovery, was the more readily inclined to listen to the solicitations 
of Lysander. 

' Some suppose that Critias instigated the Spartans to transmit 
these orders to Lysander. Compare Wachsmvsth, vol. ii. p. 3 18. 

* This ascendancy or hegemony (riyipLovia) was the source of in- 
ternal wars, and whatever Greece might gain in outward importance, 
it lost in domestic freedom.— JRo^^ecft, ii. 425. 

n2 
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country. The citadels were garrisoned by mercenaries; 
the contributions were excessive, for Spartan avarice was as 
insatiable as Spartan tyranny. Lysander commenced this 
system at Ephesus, his head-quarters in the campaigns 
against Alcibiades. At his instigation a large body of the 
oligarchists were butchered in Miletus; a like atrocity was 
perpetrated in Thasbs; the demus was driven out of Samos. 
The fate of the exiles was still more deplorable. 

As the external power of Athens had been destroyed by 
the issue of the Peloponnesian war, the simplicity of the 
Spartan character was vitiated, on the other hand, by its 
corrupting in^uence. All the virtues of the Spartans, with 
their political equality and their civil administration, were 
built upon their poverty. * Though the first deviation from 
the simplicity of ancient manners, in the case^ of Paa- 
sanias, was checked by the followers of Lycurgus, yet 
the Spartans frequently turned an envious eye towards the 
increasing glory and wealth of Athens. But the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which removed the armies of Sparta far from 
domestic control and inspection, afforded them frequent 
opportunities for pillage and extortion. On the termination 
of the war, all the cities in Ionia and on the Hellespont 
hastened to acknowledge the merits of Lysander by sub- 
stantial presents ; whilst the harmosts or governors, whom 
he everywhere established, shared with him the fruits of their 
exactions.^ 

Hence Lysander brought to Sparta a number of golden 

* The Spartans were but ill adapted for living in peace. 'AvuiK- 
\vvTO Sk dp^avTtQ did rd /ii) IvitTTaoOai crxoXd^f tv, k, t. X.^-Arist' 
Pol. ii. 6. 22. 

* Thus the oracle, foretelling that avarice alone should work the 
fall of Sparta, received its fulfilment. 

*A ^iXoxpfJIio-Tia "Lrrdprav 6XcT, aXKo dk oifSkv, 
Large dowries, which Lycurgus had forbidden, became common, and 
as the rich contracted alliances and made bequests only among them- 
selves, a distinction of ranks arose founded on wealth. The female 
sex were in possession of two-fifths of the landed property (Arisi. Po^' 
ii. 6. 11). 
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crowns and many talents of bullion ; and thus he laid the 
foundation of a public treasury. The will of Lysander and 
his party, in this respect, prevailed against the opposition of 
those who were animated by an attachment to the spirit of 
their ancient institutions. The austere simplicity and dig- 
nity of the Spartan character visibly gave way ; and, as the 
Spartans could lay no claim to the taste and refinement of 
the Athenians^ but remained insensible to the humanizing 
influence of civilization, the corruption must necessarily 
appear more revolting. We l^ardly know whether the 
Greeks, at this period, are more deserving of our pity or our 
contempt; for the Spartans everywhere met with ready 
instruments, as ^ell as patient victims, of their tyranny: 
" men who," as Isocrates observes, *' have left to future 
miscreants no possibility of outstripping them — to whom no 
cruelty was too great, no infamy too enormous — and who 
were not ashamed to crouch as slaves before Helots, in order 
that they might be able to maltreat their native country 
with impunity."' To the blood-thirsty Lysander, who 
trampled upon the rights of men» and esteemed oaths as 
play-things, altars were erected ; whilst the virtuous Socrates, 
who spent his life in reforming the manners of hb country- 
men, was put to death by a judicial sentence. 

Athens, however, soon emancipated itself from the tyranny 
of the Thirty, and consequently from the influence of Sparta. 
These tyrants® had established the reign of terror. They 
had armed three thousand of the citizens ; and under pre- 
tence of getting rid of seditious demagogues, they either 
put to death (as Niceratus, son of Nicias, Leon, Antiphon), or 
sent into exile (as Thrasybulus, Anyttfs), whoever was 
unhued with sentiments favourable to the democracy. All 
the citizens, except the Three Thousand,* were disarmed, the 

* Panegyr. See Rotteck, ii. 1 1 , 1 02 . 

' Tbeir appropriate name in the political vocabulary of the time 
would be dyruutt (Arist. PoL iv. 5. \) .—Wachsmuth, ii. 315. 
^ 01 i^ia KUToXlyov, ** Those out of the register." 
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munitions of war were deposited in tlie citadel, and they 
themselves forbidden to reside in the city. No one of these 
Three Thousand could be punished with death except by a 
decree of the council, mere tools of the Thirty; the Thirty 
alone were entitled to pronounce sentence on the remainder. 
In addition to the Spartan garrison already mentioned, a 
troop of horse was formed fVom the Athenian youth, who 
were to receive regular pay. The usurpation could only 
be maintained by means of corruption— the means of cor- 
ruption could only be raised by confiscation of individual 
property — and the necessity of confiscation rendered it im- 
perative to accuse as criminals whoever were supposed to be 
rich. The rich Metceci were first marked out for slaughter- 
each of the Thirty selecting one for execution. The exter- 
minating sword was soon raised against the citixens them- 
selves; ^^ men's lives were held at nought — to amass riches 
was the chief object.'*^ The dock-yards were demolished in 
order to cripple the commercial enterprise of the Athenians; 
all instruction in oratory was prohibited, and the pulpit on 
the Pnyx, which had commanded a view of the sea, was now 
turned towards the land-side, in order that that inspiring 
spectacle might no longer call up democratic emotions.^ 

Theramenes was the only one of the Thirty who expressed 
horror at these proceedings. His ambition had been dis- 
appointed by the overbearing character of Critias; and, 
being desirous, perhaps, of trying a change of character, he 
began to intrigue with the demus. His colleagues were 
determined, therefore, to remove him out of the way. The 
senate was convoked; a number of young men, with daggers 
concealed under their garments, were stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Critias, the most violent and sanguinary' of 
the Thirty, accused Theramenes of being a traitor to the 

^ Lys. adv.Erato9th,3Sl. 
' Compare IVachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 319-321. 
' As well as avaricious, KXewricrraroc re jcot j3iac6raroc- — ^^' 
Mem. i. 2. 12. 
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oligarchy — a man of dangerous inconsistency, who only 
pursued the same coarse with his companions as long as 
the weather was fair and favourable. Theramenes replied, 
that he had only opposed the violence and injustice of his 
colleagues. Hereupon, Critias called in the armed men, 
and said, " it has been ordained in the new laws, that the 
Thirty should possess the power of condemning any one to 
death who was not in the list of the Three Thousand. I 
strike out, therefore, with your consent, the name of Thera- 
menes, and we sentence him to death." Upon these words, 
Theramenes sprang upon the altar. He was immediately 
torn from it, led away to prison, and there compelled to 
^k the juice of hemlock. The fortitude with which he 
met his death cannot reconcile us to the iniquities of his life ; 
though it is on that account that he was overrated by the 
ancients, who held that species of fortitude in peculiar hon- 
our, and, therefore, so frequently defied the terrors of death 
by suicide.* 

The Thirty now exercised their tyranny without restraint; 
Qombers left thS city voluntarily, or were driven into exile. 
Lysander, the protector of the Thirty, seems to have issued 
& prodamation to the effect, that every person who neglected 
to deliver up Athenian fugitives, should be fined five talents.' 
But Thebes declared that, if any one of her citizens should 
fall to afford the refugees all the assistance in his power, he 
should be fined one talent; and she went so far as to allow 
Athenian troops to march through her territory. The 
Argives ordered the envoys who demanded the extra-tradi- 
tion of the Athenian refugees, to quit their town before sun- 
set, on the pain of being declared enemies.^ These were 
certain indications of rising dissatisfaction among the allies 

' This is perceptible in the remarks of Aristotle and Cicero, of 
whom the latter swords a cruel insult to the memory of Socrates, 
when he couples his name with that of Theramenes {Thuc. i. 42).—- 
^achmutk, yo\,iu^,32l. 

' Diodor. xiv. 6. 

* Demosth.de lib, Rhod. 191.1,8, Compare fTacAtmttM, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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of SparU. The victory bad been obtained by the nnited 
exertions of the confederates, bat Sparta had ^propriated 
all the advantages. The galling supremacy of Athens bad 
been annihilated; but another, still more galling, had been 
substituted in its stead. 

Thrasybulus, a young patriot of enterprising courage, was 
among the number of exiles; and, being secretly supported 
by Thebes, he ventured at the head of seventy men to make 
an attempt for the liberation of his country. He took pos- 
session of the fortress of Phyle, on the confines of Attica 
and Boeotia, and was there joined by a considerable number 
of refugees. The Thirty tyrants marched out, at the head 
of their retainers, to dislodge him; but the natural strengtb 
of the place, and a violent storm of snow compelled them to 
retreat. Several troops of horse, with Lacedsmonian mer- 
cenaries, were now despatohed to keep them in check; but 
Thrasybulus surprised them in the night, and cut off 120 of 
their number in the pursuit. The Thirty, accompanied by 
the Three Thousand entrusted with the use of arms, removed 
to Eleusis, which, in case of necessity, seemed more capable 
of defence. 

The increasing number of exiles encouraged Thrasybulos 
to attempt surprising the Piraeus, the inhabitants of whicb 
part of the city had long submitted, with reluctance, to the 
tyranny of the Thirty. This he effected, and an engagement 
ensued, in which the Thirty were defeated, and Critias, tbe 
most violent of the tyrants, left among the number of tbe 
slain. Ten^ were now elected, one from each tribe, in tbe 
place of the Thirty ; but they acted in the spirit of their pre- 
decessors. After various skirmishes, generally unsuccess- 
ful, Sparta was called upon for assistance. Lysander im- 
mediately appeared with a land-army, and his brother at 
the head of a fleet. These movements, however, were 

* Termed decaduchi. Some (as Com, Nep. Tkrasyb. UL) have con- 
founded these with the ten officers in the Pineus during the govern- 
ment of the Thirty. Compare Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 38. 
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conoteracted by Sang Pausanias,^ who having gained over 
a majorify of the Ephori, appeared also with an army in 
Attica. 

Jealous of an odious rival, Pausanias entered into se- 
cret negociations with those in the Piraeus. Diognotus, an 
Athenian citizen, excited his sympathy, by placing on his 
knees, and demanding protection for, the children of Nice- 
ratiis the son, and Eucrates the brother, of the great Nicias, 
with whom he was connected by the hereditary ties of hos- 
pitality and friendship— charging, at the same time, the 
Thirty tyrants with a sanguinary desire to " destroy what- 
ever was distinguished by birth, wealth, or virtue."' A 
reconciliation was now effected. Thrasybulus and all the 
exiles were recalled, the peace with Sparta was agreed to 
afresh; and a general Amnesty, not, however, including the 
Thirty, was published, and generally adhered to. The 
Athenians went so far in their generosity, as to levy, by a 
contribution, 100 talents, for the repayment of a sum which 
the Thirty had borrowed from the Lacedaemonians, in order 
to maintain their usurpation. The Thirty were afterwards 
put to death ; and under the archonship of Euclides,^ the 
Solonian constitution was restored, and the court of Areo- 
pagus re-established (403 b.c.). This Amnesty has ever been 
(^nsidered as the triumph of Athenian moderation and 
prudence, particularly when we consider the intolerable 
provocations afforded by the Thirty. And let it be recol- 
lected, that it did not exclude the Thirty, except they refused 

'The jealousy entertained by the Spartan monarch, Pausanias, 
against Lysander, gave occasion to an arrangement, which ended in 
tl»e triumph of the democratical party, and the proclaiming of an 
"nnesty. X«i.ii.4.38. This amnesty extended even to ail illegal 
acts committed during the preceding convulsions, forbidding all pro- 
secution for the same. In order to weaken the influence of Lysander, 
the dynasts were also removed from the towns on the western coast of 
Asia, in which his adherents were most numerous. — See Hermann. 
P- 346. IVachsmuth, Vol. ii. p. 3 14. « Lys. Adv. Pol, 

It was now required, in strictness, to add, " from the Archonship 
of EucUdes" to every law.— Dcm. in Macart. 1067. 14. 

Md 
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to ^ve an account of their conduct ;^ whilst it extended to 
their children, who were, accordingly, permitted to remain 
in the town. 

Twenty men were now appointed as a provisional com- 
mittee, to determine upon the plan of administration.' A 
senate was then elected, and five hundred Nomothetaa were 
appointed to restore, or, in case of need, t<5 remodel the 
constitution and laws of Solon. That the adherents of the 
oligarchy were not altogether extinct, may be collected 
from an unsuccessful proposition of Phormisius, that land- 
holders only should be admitted to a share in the govern- 
ment ; a proposition which would have excluded five thousand 
citizens firom a participation in the administration.' The 
democracy was further fortified, by declaring it capital 
for any person to aspire to the tyranny, or to retain pos- 
session of any office beyond the appointed time.^ It was 
further enacted, that no unwritten ordinance should be 
used, and that no decree of the senate, or the body of the 
people, should be paramount to the law ; and that no decree 
against a private individual should have force, until it had 
received the assent of six thousand citizens.^ All laws, 
passed antecedent to, or during the archonship of Euclides 
(not framed by the oligarchs), were declared to have efkct 
without exception ; but those passed subsequently were only 
to commence operation from the day of their enactment, 
unless a particular day should have been specified for that 
purpose. The Ionian alphabet was formally introduced. 

* The oath ran as follows. Kai oh fivriiriKaxrfafo t&v voXiriv 
ovhvi "TrXrjv t&v rpioKovrat km twv svdiKa (officers of the Thirty) 
ovdk TovTiav, 8c av i9i\oi tvOvvac didovai TtjQ &px^Q» VQ Vp^fv*'" 
Andoc. de Myster, 43. 

' Andoc, de Myst. 39, 40. ' Dion. Hal. de Lyt. § 32. 

* Andoc A1» Cf, 13. * Andoc A2, • Demotth. in Timoc, 713. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 

Cyrus the Younger^Clearchtu— Battle of Cunaxa — Treachery of the 
Pereiant^Retreat of the Ten Thousand under Xenophon. 

Our attention will now be directed for a short time to the 
affairs of the Persian empire. Cyrus the younger, the 
favourite of his mother Parysatis, and the hereditary satrap 
of Lydia, Phr^gia, and Cappadocia, had long been bent 
upon the dethronement of his brother Artaxerxes, from 
whom he had received insult, and apprehended danger. 
For that purpose, he had ingratiated himself with many 
talented Greeks, by the liberality of his conduct. Amongst 
this number, no one was of greater importance to him than 
Clearchus, formerly harmost^ of Byzantium. Being fully 
initiated into the views of Cyrus, he had already organized 
in secrecy a well-disciplined army of Greek soldiers in the 
Thracian Chersonese. But we must remark, that Clearchus 
was not at the head of a mere band of mercenaries ; for he 
had received orders from Sparta to join the expedition,' and 
the Grecian fleet was sent to Cilicia, to support the opera- 
tions of the land army.' 

In Thessaly, and the Greek cities of Asia Minor, Cyrus 
had also enlisted Greeks into his service under various pre- 
tences. When the time arrived for active operations, he 
assembled, exclusive of his barbarian forces, no less than 
10,000 Greek hoplites, in addition to 3000 targeteers and 
archers. The splendid armour, and the gallant bearing of 
these troops, already inspired the barbarians with awe ; and 
in a review before Epyaxa, queen of Cilicia, their military 

^ 'ApfionTfic, governor, from apuS^ut, 

* *YirtipeT(iv Kvptfi iravra iceXcvovrtf— P/u^ Artax. vi. 

' Xen. Hell. iii. 1 . 1. Diod. ziv. 19. 
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evolutions struck such a terror into the spectators, that 
Cyrus considered this as the best and surest omen of the 
success of his plan. 

From Lydia, Cyrus led the Greeks still farther into the 
interior of Asia, but did not as yet venture to give any 
definite explanation about the object of his expedition. The 
10,000, therefore, still continued their march; and even 
when they began to suspect the truth, Cyrus succeeded in 
repressing their murmurs, until they arrived at the river 
Euphrates. Cyrus was now obliged to develop his real 
intentions. The Greeks had already gone too far to be 
able to return without his assistance ; and the promise of a 
still higher remuneration, induced them to follow him 
unconditionally. 

When they were approaching the plain of Cunaxa, Cyrus 
received intelligence that the king was at hand with a vast 
army. He immediately mounted his horse, and ordered 
his troops to arm and fall into order of battle. In the 
afternoon they perceived a dust like a white cloud over- 
spreading the plain, and indicating the approach of the 
enemy. The front of the army, which was 1,200,000 
strong, was covered with innumerable chariots armed with 
scythes ; the cavalry, wearing white corslets, were com- 
manded by Tissaphemes; the Persians carried wicker 
bucklers, the Egyptians wooden ones reaching to the feet, 
whilst a multitude of nations, protected by no defensive 
armour, could only be eflFective at a distance. The centre — 
where the king was posted, surrounded by a chosen body 
of cavalry— reached beyond the left wing of the army of 
Cyrus. Cyrus, who observed this, ordered Clearchus t^ 
advance opposite the king's guard; but Clearchus was 
unwilling to withdraw the Greeks from the Euphrates 
which protected them, lest they should be surrounded by 
the enemy. When the battle commenced, the Greeks struck 
such terror into the right wing of the barbarians opposed to 
them, by their shining armour, the fierceness of their coun- 
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tenances, the clang of their shields, and their martial paeans, 
that they fled at the first onset ; and Artaxerxes, perceiving 
their ardour in pursuit, ordered his men to wheel to the 
left, and attack the rear of the enemy. But Cyrus, whose 
impatience prevented him from taking due advantage of his 
position, singled out his brother to mortal combat, and was 
killed by his attendants. After the death of Cyrus, the 
whole of his Persian forces took to flight ; but the Greeks, 
having, on their part, defeated the troops opposed to them, 
remained victorious on the field of battle (400 b. c). 

Meanwhile Clearchus had returned from the pursuit of 
the barbarians whom he had routed; and the troops of 
Artaxerzes, incapable of withstanding the Grecian spear, 
fled wherever the phalanx advanced. Having arrived at 
their camp in the beginning of the night, they found their 
tents pillaged, and their provisions destroyed ; so that they 
were obliged to pass the night without supper, wondering 
that neither Cyrus himself appeared, nor any of his messen- 
gers. At the approach of day, they received intelligence 
concerning the death of Cyrus; and they now called 
upon Ariseus, a distinguished Persian, to contend for the 
throne; but Ariaeus efiected a reconciliation on his own 
account with the King, and retreated with his troops to 
Ionia. 

Tissaphemes now entered into negociations with the 
Greeks — for they had been called upon in vain to surrender — 
and promised them, in the name of the king, a free retreat, 
and a market for provisions ; but this apparent kindness 
only served to mask the most outrageous perfidy. The 
treacherous Persian invited Clearchus and the other generals 
to a conference in his tent, under pretext of allaying the 
unfortunate jealousies which existed between the two armies ; 
and, as they came unarmed and unsuspecting, they were 
cruelly butchered. The satrap expected that the Greeks, 
being deprived of their generals, would immediately sub- 
n^it ; but here again he was disappointed. 
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Upon the first mteUigence of this treadieryy the Greeks 
indeed doubted their delnrerance. Th^ were now about 
1200 miles from home, on the eastern bank of the Tigris— 
totally unacquainted with the regions through which they 
must return — surrounded by impassable rivers; without 
leaders, or the means of subsistence — oicompassed with 
enemies on every side, and yet without cavalry to pursue 
the barbarians whom they might defeaL Xenophon, the 
Athenian, whom the friendship of Proxenus, the BoBotian, 
had recommended to the notice of Cyrus, stood forward, 
inspired, as he told them, by a &vourable dream ; and he 
exhorted them urgently not to yield, without a struggle, to 
the barbarians. <^ Their perfidy had rendered them odious 
to the gods, who were the umpires of the contest, and 
whose assistance could make the cause of justice and valour 
prevail over every superiority of strength and numbers/' 
His speech animated the Greeks with fresh confidence; 
and they now proceeded to the election of new generals. 

Having burnt all their waggons and baggage, in order to 
render their movements more expeditious, the Greeks con- 
tinued their journey under the incessant attacks of Tissa- 
phemes. A company of fifty horsemen was raised, and 
200 Rhodians were drawn from the ranks, who furnished 
themselves with slings and leaden balls, in order to repel 
the attacks of the Persian cavalry and archers. The bar- 
barians could now only harass them when they were passing 
a bridge or a defile; but this danger was obviated, by 
detaching six companies of 100 each, who might cov^ the 
passage, and fill up the vacancy, without exposing the centre. 
Not bemg in a condition to cross the Tigris, they deter- 
mined to strike northwards into the mountains of the Car- 
duchii. Tissaphemes did not follow them into the country of 
these warlike and independent mountaineers, who had always 
been a terror to the Persians. The Greeks now continued 
their march westwards to Ionia, and crossed the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates near their sources. 
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For the space of seven days the Greeks were occupied 
in endeavouring to force a passage through a mountain- 
defile to the river Centrites— suffering from the long bows 
and arrows of the Cardnchii, whose irresistible points pene- 
trated the firmest fields and corslets. Here again they 
met with fresh difficulties. On the farther bank of the 
river stood the troops of the satrap of Armenia ; and in the 
rear they were threatened by the Cardnchii, from the moun- 
tains they had just quitted. - The Greeks, however, anti- 
cipated the treachery of the Armenian satrap by a bold 
attack ; but the deep snow and the extreme cold were still 
more terrible. Many fell victims, losing their sight by the 
glare of the snow, and their toes and fingers by the intense- 
ness of the cold; but Xenophon did every thing in his 
power to animate those who were labouring under fatigue. 

In their further progpress the Greeks came to the abodes 
of the Chalybes, a race of free and warlike mountaineers. 
As the Greeks experienced a gallant resistance, they were 
obliged to make a diversion from the north to the north- 
west At last they arrived at the Euxine, and obtained 
from the top of a mountain a distant prospect of the sea. 
The cry of "the sea! the seal" led the rear to suppose 
that the vanguard had been attacked, or was threatened with 
some new danger; and they advanced, with all possible 
expedition, to the assistance of their companions. Never 
<iid the weary voyager look with more pleasure upon the 
land, than the Greeks did upon the sea. With tears of 
joy they embraced each other, raised up a trophy, and 
stretched forth their hands to the delivering gods. After a 
skirmish with the Colchians, in which the Greeks displayed 
their usual superiority in courage and discipline, they came 
to the Greek city Trapezus (Trebisond), where they gave 
expression to their joy, by sacrifices to Jupiter the pre- 
server, and the celebration of games. At Cerasus the 
Greeks remained ten days, and it appeared, from a review 
of the army, that they still mustered 8,600 strong. 
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In the prosecution of their journey througb Asia Minor, 
the Greeks had still difficulties to contend with, not only 
from the discord that hroke out among themselves, but 
also from the intrigues of their own countrymen. But the 
discretion and moderation of Xenophon were no less salu- 
tary in repressing these evils, than his courage and decision 
had heen at an earUer period in baffling the efforts of the 
open enemy. His project of colonizing the southern shores 
of the Euxine miscarried through the jealousy of his oppo- 
nents, who treated it as a scheme to enhance his own fame, 
and render the army dependent upon himself. 

When the Greeks had crossed over into Europe, no other 
resource was left them, except to enter into the service of 
the Thracian prince SeuthesJ After a month spent in his 
service, they were recalled to Asia by two Spartan legates, 
to serve in the war that had broken out between Sparta and 
Persia. Upon the failure of the expedition of Cyrus, Tissa- 
phemes had lost no time in renewing those claims to the 
western coast of Asia, which had acquired such force from 
the former concessions of Sparta.' But the latter refiised 
to relinquish the sovereignty of these coasts, and the trea- 
sure which she derived from it. Therefore, when the 
lonians applied to her for assistance, an army, Aimished 
by the Grecian cities in alliance with Sparta, was sent to 
their aid, under the command of the rude and dissipated 
Thimbron (399 b. c). 

Xenophon, on his return home, was banished from his 
native city, Athens, for the sake of pleasing Persia. But, 
at the Olympic games, he was saluted as a victor for eon- 
ducting the Retreat of the Ten Thousand ;' and thus the 
voice of all Greece, elevated above the conflict of party- 

1 The Greeks had marched 1155 parasangs, or leagues, in 215 days. 
They had been absent fifteen months. 

• EifOiiQ irjKiov rdf lioviKd^ vSXeic airdaaQ iavTtp virtiKOOve tlvaw 
Xen. Hell. iii. 1.3. See p. 247 supra, 

^ This retreat forms the subject of his Anabdsis (^&vd, sursum; 
f^aivta, eo, the battle being fought in Upper Asia.) 
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spirit, or the violence of interested paiisionS) awarded its 
well-earned praise to an enterprise to which history affords 
us no parallel. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AGESILAUS IN ASIA. 

Suceeues qf AgesUaus^ Death qf Tusaphemei'-Dengnt o/Agetilaut — 

Recall. 

King Agis died about this time in Sparta, and was succeeded 
bj his brother Agesilaus. Soon after the commencement 
of his reign, he was employed in crushing a domestic con- 
spiracy, at the head of which was Cinadon, an ancient 
Spartan in virtue and courage — who, leaguing with those who 
laboured under like civil disabilities with himself, determined 
to extort by force that which was unjustly withheld (397 
B.C.). Agesilaus then directed his attention towards re- 
pressing the dissatisfaction that manifested itself among the 
dependent states. Athens had, it is true, exercised domi- 
nion over the islands and cities; but then she had also 
benefited them by her extensive commerce. But the do- 
nunion of Sparta was accompanied with no commercial 
advantages; her discipline and her system of government 
were not at all adapted for an extensive empire. " Perma- 
nent usages," observes Thucydides, " are suited to a peaceful 
^te; but those which are compelled to engage in vast un- 
dertakings, require a corresponding degree of inventive 
power.*** Though Sparta levied, by contributions, an unu- 
sual revenue, amounting to a thousand talents, yet her public 
treasury was never well filled;* a circumstance which could 

' Thuc, i. 7 1 , » 4ri9t. Pol. u. 6. 23. 
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only be ascribed to a badly reg^ulated financial systeniy and 
the total absence of public honesty. 

Agesilaos, however, was well adapted for the emergency. 
He adhered rigorously to the Spartan mode of life — ^the 
voluptuousness of Asia could make no impression upon him. 
He never assumed the haughtiness of a monarch ; he was 
affable to his inferiors ; and in order to prevent any obstacles 
being thrown in the way, he shewed all respect to the 
Ephori and senators.^ With him the struggles between the 
kings and Ephori ceased, and the latter attained an undis- 
puted supremacy in the government.^ The governed were 
thus reconciled with the governors; and the governors with 
each other, to the great advantage of the whole. On the 
other hand, the endeavours of Lysander to remove those 
constitutional impediments by which he was excluded from 
the chief direction of affairs, were successfully counteracted 
by Agesilaus, who treated him on all occasions with the 
most galling ridicule.' 

Agesilaus, however, did not limit his views to the mere 
dominion of Greece, but wished to employ the greatness of 
his native country for more extensive purposes. After the 
downfall of Athens, Sparta naturally became exposed to the 
jealousy and resentment of Persia, by her conquests on the 
coasts of Asia, and more particularly by her open partici- 
pation in the rebellion of Cyrus, which has been already 
recorded. Upon the retreat of the Greeks, in that ever- 
memorable expedition, Tissaphemes attacked the ^olian 

' Compare ^m^ Pol, ii. 6. 14, iriiAayioyiiv aWoi^^ (L e. the Ephori) 
ijvayKaZovTO nai ol /3a(riXac. 

' Particularly after the kings and princes became adventurers on 
foreign service at the head of mercenaries (Archidamus III. b. c. 338 
at Tarentum ; Agis II. 332 in Crete; Cleonymus, 303 at Thurium},or 
parasites at foreign courts. 

' Agesilaus appointed him his KpiutSairriC' Such insults must 
have been peculiarly irritating to Lysander, who was formed by nature 
to be the " flatterer of the great" (depaircvriic^c t&p dvvar&v, PM- 
Lyt. 2) ; as they would convince him that Agesilaus, over and above 
the insults, had a thorough insight into his character. 
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cities, without any formal declaration of war. Accordingly, 
a Peloponnesian army of 5,000 men, reinforced by 6,000 
who had been engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, were 
sent, under the command of Thimbron, to the assistance of 
these cities. Thimbron took or regained the towns of 
Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halisamia, Myrina, Cym^, and 
Gryniom; but the strong walls of Larissa, a city of Troas, 
baffled all his efforts. The licentious conduct of his sol- 
diery occasioned complaints to be preferred against him to 
the senate of Sparta by her allies, and, in consequence, 
Thimbron was recalled and disgraced. Dercyllidas was 
sent out to supersede him, and he approved himself a man of 
courage and energy. But the want of compliance in his 
Asiatic troops caused his movements to be somewhat dila- 
tory; for how were courage and perseverance to be instilled 
into these degenerate voluptuaries ? ' All eyes were, therefore, 
fixed upon Agesilaus, who equalled him in merit, and who 
^ fax surpassed him in renown (398-897 b. c). 

Although the Spartan kings had not been accustomed to 
appear m such remote expeditions, Agesilaus, reinforced by 
3,000 Spartans and 6,000 foreign troops, put himself at the 
liead of the army that was now fighting in Asia (896 b. c). 
He was the first Grecian king, since the reign of Agamem- 
non, who led the united forces of his country to make war 
^ Asia. He sent forth a summons to the Greeks of the 
mother country to join the expedition against the barbarians, 
m the same manner as in a national war; but the summons 
^as only partially obeyed.* Lysander. accompanied the 
^^, as one of his council, hoping to re-establish the power 
that he had previously possessed in the Asiatic cities. But 

Xenophon, though he lays great stress upon the important effects 
vbjch resulted from the exertions of Agesilaus in military affairs, 
H^ the loye he gained in Asia, cannot disguise the fact, that at the 
'^ning of the war the Asiatic Greeks displayed cowardice and a 
«yctaace to fight under the banners of Sparta.— H«M. Ui. 2. 17. 
Hd/^^*' Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, refused compliance.— X«i. 
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Agesllaiu was not the man to be satisfied with the mere 
name of supreme commander; and Lysander, observing this, 
soon afterward left the army in disgust. Since the unjustifiable 
conduct of King Agis (p. 232), the Spartan numarchs had 
been attended in the field by a council of ten;' but Agesi- 
laus got the number increased to thirty, in order to diminish 
its importance. 

At first Tissaphemes renewed the truce with Agesilaus, 
which had been concluded at an earlier period with Dercyl- 
Udas, and acceded to the object which Agesilaus professed 
to have in view; <^ that the Greeks in Asia might enjoy the 
same liberty as their brethren in Europe." Being encouraged, 
however, by numerous reinforcements from Upper Asia, 
he informed Agesilaus that he must either quit Asia or pre- 
pare for war. Agesilaus made no remonstrance, but merely 
sent a message, " thanking him, that by his perjury he had 
procured fresh succour for the Greeks — ^the succour of the 
Gods." At the same time, he ordered all the cities to 
furnish trpops and to deposit provisions on the road to 
Caria, the favourite residence of Tissaphemes, and the de- 
pository of his treasures. He did everything that it was 
possible to effect with an army composed of such various 
and ill assorted materials, and brought it into a high 
state of discipline; though attacks like these, without 
native strength and national feeling in the back-ground, 
might rouse, indeed, but could not destroy, the Persian 
colossus.^ 

Tissaphemes, accordingly, posted his army for the defence 
of Caria; but Agesilaus, quite unexpectedly, invaded Fhrygia, 
the satrapy of Fhamabazus — traversing it in every direc- 
tion, and reaping a rich booty. He was obliged, however, 
to return to Ephesus, in order to organize a body of cavalry 
for the purpose of repelling the Persians who hung upon 

' Frequently hostile to the king. Aio^tp i^sire/Airov vi/fiirpcffCcvrac 
To^S ix^poi^C, «. r. X. — Arist, Pol. ii. 6. 20. 
* Compare JVachsmuth, vol. ii. p. 297, 298. 
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his rear. This he effected hy encouraging the inhahitants 
of the country to train up their hest horses to the discipline 
of the field, and hy exempting wealthy citizens from duty, 
provided they furnished a horseman,* properly equipped to 
discharge their duty. In order to impress the Greeks with 
a thorough contempt for the enemy, he ordered the Phrygian 
prisoners to be stripped and exposed to sale. Their effe* 
minate softness caused the Greeks to look upon them as 
nothing superior to an army of women (305 b. c). 

The following spring Tissaphemes was again deceived 
with respect to the real intentions of Agesilaus. Fearful of 
being deceived by a second feint, he again protected Caria; 
but Agesilaus suddenly appeared at Sardis, the centre of 
the Persian power, and defeated, on the banks of the Pacto- 
lus, the Persian cavalry, which were separated from the 
infantry. Tissaphemes shut himself up within the walls of 
Sardis, where he enjoyed inglorious ease, while Agesilaus 
was ravaging the provinces of Artaxerxes and reaping a booty 
amounting to seventy talents. The Persian empire had 
never as yet been threatened with such inmiinent danger. 
The indignation of Artaxerxes fell upon Tissaphemes; and 
the satrap atoned for his defeat with the loss of his life. 
Tithraustes, who was sent to take off his head, allured him 
to a conference, in order to effect it ; and thus, by a provi- 
(lential retribution, he met with the same fate as he had 
inflicted on Clearchus and his colleagues. The Greeks 
rejoiced at the downfall of this " enemy of the Hellenes," as 
tbeir writers term him; whence we may gather that the 
charge of treason and perfidy brought against him was un- 
bonded. 

The affairs of Persia, however, did not improve under the 
^(Iniinistration of his successor Tithraustes. This satrap 

The difficulty of inspiring the Asiatic Greeks with ardour and 
coDfidence may be conceived from the eagerness with which they 
*^ed themselves of this permission. "0<Tir«p av tiq rbv vvkp ai/rov 
airo8avo6^«vov TrpoOvfuac Kriroiri.—Xen, Hell. iii. 4. 16. 
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made a proposal of peace to Agesilaus, in tlie name of Ar« 
taxerxes — urging that the king had heen too long deoenreii 
by the artifices of Tissi^hemes, who was now happily re- 
moved out of the way. The proposal was, that all the 
Greek cities should be free upon the payment of their 
ancient and customary tribute. This proposal might have 
been made merely for the sake of gaining time; but Agesi* 
laus replied that he could give no definite answer until lie 
had corresponded with the goyemment at home, as he conld 
not remove his forces without the express command of the 
republic. Tithraustes then endeavoured to divert the course 
of hostilities, and he purchased the tranquillity of Lydia by 
a large smn from Agesilaus. In the mean time, Sparta did 
everything on her part to unite all her disposable force 
under the command of Agesilaus — investing him, contrary 
to all precedent, with the command of the fleet, ^ as well as 
the land-army (394 b. c). 

Before the opening of a new campaign, Agesilaus en- 
deavoured to induce Phamabazus to revolt, by promising to 
make him an independent prince in his own satrapy. Though 
this negotiation did not succeed, yet enough transpired to 
convince Agesilaus that the Persian empire was destitute of 
a living centre, and that each individual satrap was ready, 
at any favourable opportunity, to commence an independent 
existence. Phamabazus was successively driven from every 
comer of his valuable province. The inferior satraps courted 
the protection of Agesilaus; AriaBus> and the barbarians, 
who followed the standard of Cyrus, might easily be won 
over to his interests; Cotys or Corylas, the tyrant of Papb- 
le^onia, requested that his invincible cavalry might be asso- 
ciated with the arms of Sparta. Agesilaus determined, 
therefore, early in the spring, to abandon the war on the 

' This was in opposition to the established practice, since the trai- 
torous conduct of Pausanias. 'Eire yd,p rote Paatkevtriv ovat orpa- 
Tfiyoic di^toic (by virtue of their office, p. 127), i| vavapxia vx^d^^ 
eripa peuriXtia Ka9iartiKt,^ArUt,PoL ii.6. 22. 
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sea>coast8, and to press farther into the country; being 
coDTinced that all the nations in his rear .would revolt from 
Persia. But while he was aspiring after this important 
conquest, he was recalled to Greece to deliyer his native 
coantry from the dangers that threatened her (994 b. c). 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONFEDERACY AGAINST SPARTA. 

Cmfederaqf against Sparta — Victory of Conon — Battle of Coronea — 
Walls of Athens rebuilt— Peace of Anialcidas, 

The haughty conduct of Sparta had excited feelings of 
general dissatisfaction among the allies. The powerftd 
Samos had been reduced by Lysander, immediately after 
the capitulation of Athens.^ The Messenians of Naupactus 
were expelled (401 b. c), and their city was filled with 
Achseans. £lis, which had persisted in its neutrality, was 
commanded, in the same year, to enfranchise her Periceci, 
in order that her refusal might furnish a pretext for the in- 
terference of Sparta. The event corresponded with the 
calculations. In the third year of the war, Elis was com- 
pelled to emancipate the Periceci — ^to pull down her walls — 
surrender her ships — and renew her alliance with Sparta*' 
In the west, Sparta endeavoured to strengthen the tyranny 
at Syracuse, and assisted Dionysius with a fleet in quelling 
an insurrection, in order to secure his alliance (896 b. c.).' 
^^ng the Peloponnesian war, when she set foot on 
the shores of Asia Minor, she declared that, if the great 
feig would assist her, she was ready to betray into his hands 
sU the Greeks in that quarter, many of whom had thrown 

' Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 6. » Ibid. iii. 2. 1. » LHod, xiv. 70. 
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themselves into her arms with a generous confidence.* In 
the mean time she appropriated to herself all the contribu- 
tions which Athens had exacted from her dependencies. 
She afforded direct encouragement to the oligarchies, and 
established garrisons and harmosts in all the states which 
had lately been dependent on Athens. 

Thebes now became the point of re-union for all who 
wished to see the oppressive supremacy of Sparta annihi- 
lated. She complained loudly that Sparta had appropriated 
exclusively to herself all the advantages of a victory that 
had been gained by the united efforts of the confederates. 
Thebes was afterwards joined by Corinth; and the Athenian 
Conon, who stood at the head of the Persian fleet, made 
war upon the Spartans by sea. The very fact of this 
coalition' is a convincing proof of the extreme tyranny of 
Sparta. The necessity must have been great which could 
have overruled all private feelings, and united the bitterest 
enemies. Sparta, who had availed herself of Persian sub- 
sidies for the subjugation of her brethren, could hardly 
complain that Thebes and Athens did the same to effect 
their own independence^ (394 B.C.). 

In the mean time, Persian gold was flowing into Greece,^ 
in order to divert the operations of Agesilaus in Asia; and 
Thebes soon met with an occasion for declaring open war. 
She roused the Locri Opuntii, a fierce and uncivilized 

' Thuc. viii. 18. 37. 58. As early as b.c.410, Lacedaemon, in 
return for certain subsidies, had ceded to the great king the 
states on the coasts of Asia Minor, which had continued free 
from the Persian yoke, whilst under the protection of Athens 
(7%MC. viii. 6). When, however, the ill success of Cyrus the 
younger had altered the Lacedaemonian policy in that quarter, 
Sparta attempted to bring these states again under her protec- 
torate; and this object appeared almost secured by the successful 
campaigns of Thimbron (b. c. 399)»DercyUidas (398), and Agesilaus 
(396-394), Xen. Hell. iii. 2.19, when Agesilaus was recalled. 

* The comic poet Theopompus, compared the Spartans with the 
cheating cup-bearers, as they had first offered the sweetest beverage, 
viz. liberty, and then poured vinegar into it. — Plut Lys. 13. 

» Seep. 287. nofe. 

* Timocrates, the Rhodian, was sent by Tithraustes to Greece, with 
about fifty talents of silver.— X^n. Hell. iii. 5.1. 
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people, to war against the Fhociana, the faithful allies of 
Sparta; and they lent aid to the former, well knowing that 
Sparta would accord it to the latter. Sparta seized the occa- 
sion with avidity ; and Lysander was commissioned to form 
an army out of the warlike tribes that occupied the north of 
Greece. Having penetrated into BoBOtia, he gained Lebadea, 
Orchomenus, and laid siege to Haliartus, second only to 
Thebes in point of strength. Lysander sent a messenger 
to hasten the arrival of Pausanias the Spartan king, who 
had set out at the head of 6000 Peloponnesians, to co- 
operate in the expedition. The messenger, however, was 
intercepted by the Thebans, who immediately set out in the 
dead of night, and arrived at the gates of Haliartus while it 
was yet dark. A detachment was posted in ambush without 
the walls, and the rest formed in battle-arfay with the in- 
habitants behind the gates. The Spartans, flushed with 
the recent victory, and disdaining to wait for the arrival of 
Pausanias who still continued in the neighbourhood of 
PlataesB, demanded to be led against the town. The diffe- 
i%nt gates flew open at the same moment — the Thebans and 
Haliartians rushed forth with incredible fury. The Spartans 
were repulsed, and their terror was increased by the Thebans 
posted in ambush. They were pursued with great slaughter, 
leaving a thousand dead on the field of battle, and Lysander 
among the number (394 b. c). 
Pausanias, having received intelligence concerning the 
, now arrived with a Peloponnesian army, but did not 
venture upon an engagement. Perceiving that it was fruit- 
less to attempt the siege of Haliartus, he recovered the 
corpse of Lysander and the bodies of the dead, along with 
some prisoners, on condition of evacuating the Boeotian 
territory. On his return he was tried, and he only escaped 
capital punishment by flying to Tegea. The confederacy 
between Corintfi, Thebes, Argos, and Athens, now became 
^Tn prominent ; and it was joined by Euboea, Acamania» 
^cas, Ambraeia, Chalcis, and the principal cities of 

o 
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Tbessaly. Corinth was fixed upon as the centre of their 
conncils, and as the point for commencing and supporting 
the attack upon the Peloponnesus* 

Such was the posture of affairs when Agesilaus was re- 
called from his Asiatic triumphs, and yielded, without a 
murmur, to the command of the republic. Having left 
behind him some troops for the protection of the cities, he 
crossed over the Hellespont into Europe, by the same route 
as Xerxes when he invaded Greece — carrying with him a 
thousand talents, after defraying the necessary expenoes of 
the war. When the king of Macedonia, upon being asked 
with respect to granting a passage, answered, that he would 
take it into consideration; Agesilaus exclaimed: ^\ He may 
consider about it, in the mean time we will march forwards." 
The cavalry, which he had formed in Asia, enabled him to 
complete a victory near Pharsalus, over the celebrated caYalrj 
of Thessaly, which were repulsed and put to flight by his 
heavy-armed infantry. Agesilaus, however, was soon 
alarmed by unexpected intelligence from the east. We 
have already mentioned, that after the unfortunate battle of 
^gos-potamos, Conon had escaped with eight ships to 
Cyprus, where, by the recommendations of Evagoras, king 
of the island, and Phamabazus, to Artaxerxes — ^he was 
enabled to equip a very considerable fleet from the various 
islands and seaports of Asia. This he united with the bar- 
barian squadrons commanded by Phamabazus; and the 
combined armament having doubled the northern point of 
Rhodes, fell in with the Spartan fleet off Cnidus, and de- 
feated it. They captured fifty galleys ; and from the date 
of this defeat Sparta may be considered as having lost the 
empire of the sea (394 b. c.)* 

Agesilaus received the intelligence as he was entering Boe- 
otia; but, dreading the unfavourable impression that it would 
make upon his troops, he circulated the rumour of a victory, 
crowning himself with a chaplet of flowers, and concealing 
his own feelings under the plea of mourning over the loss of 
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his relations; for Pisander, the admiral, had heen killed. 
He fell in with the allies near Coronea. The hattle was 
sharp and hloody ; the Thehans bore down everything before 
them; but the troops commanded by Agesilaus, repulsed 
the left wing, consisting of Argives and Athenians. The 
Thebans wheeled about in order to join their allies and 
rally; but Agesilaus, instead of allowing them to pass, in 
order that he might attack their rear and flanks, boldly 
assailed them in front. This was the most desperate part 
of the engagement. The shock was terrible. " Though 
no cry was heard," says the historian, '< yet there was no 
silence; it was the noise of rage and battle." The Thebans 
effected their passage, yet could not rally their allies ; and 
they were compelled to ask for the restoration of their dead — 
a tadt acknowledgment of defeat. Agesilaus, who had re- 
ceived several wounds in the engagement, returned to 
Sparta; and Antalcidas judiciously observed, that " Agesi- 
laus had reaped the fruits of the instructions which he had 
given to the Thebans in the art of war by his campaigns."^ 
In Corinth, the aristocratic and democratic parties were 
involved in a struggle. The former, when their country 
was made the seat of war, were desirous of concluding a 
peace; but the latter, headed by Timolus and Polyanthes, 
^tidpated the design by a horrid massacre of their oppo- 
nents, on the Eucleian festival. They were supported, not 
only by the troops, but by the intelligence of such men as 
the Athenian generals Iphicrates and Chabrias.^ The 
vistocratic party, being compelled to fly, applied to Sparta 
for assistance ; and thus the war was embittered with fresh 
causes of animosity. With the assistance of the Spartans, 
they made war upon their native city; Lechaeum was sur- 

' Plut. Ages, 2 6. Cf. Lacon. Apopkth. vi. 80 1 . 

' The Peltasts, as organized by Iphicrates, effected a marked change 
in the operations of the war; they cut down a whole Spartan Morat 
pr regiment; and, upon the whole, the Hoplites of Sparta no longer 
iittpired the same terror as formerly. 

o2 
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prised and betrayed into their bands ;^ and they also tem- 
porarily occupied the Corinthian towns Crommyon, Epicicia, 
and Sidus, so that the territory of Corinth was now almost 
confined to the city itself. 

These struggles by land, however, led to nothing decisive, 
whilst, on the other hand, the progress of Conon, after the 
victory near Cnidus, was highly prejudicial to the Spartans. 
Most of the cities and islands fell off from the confederacy, 
and expelled the Harmosts. The whole western coast of 
Lesser Asia was detached for ever from their dominion. 
Scarcely any resistance was offered, except by Dercyllidas, 
who put the towns of Sestos and Abydos in such a posture 
of defence as to baffle the attempts of Conon and Pharna- 
bazus. Finally, Conon proceeded with his fleet to Athens^ 
reducing the Cyclades and Cythera, and ravaging the coafit 
of Laconia during his voyage. He placed Athens in a con- 
dition, by means of Persian treasure, to rebuild its walls, 
which was carried into execution with great zeal and demon- 
strations of joy (393 B. c). 

. Nothing could well be more irritating to the Spartans 
than the rising prosperity of Athens. Determined to sacri- 
fice the cause of their common country rather than lose 
their supremacy in Greece, they entered into negotiations 
with the Persian Tiribazus, who had succeeded Tithraustes 
in the government of the southern provinces of Asia Minor. 
Unfortunately their projects were forwarded by the unjus- 
tifiable ambition of Conon, who, having solicited a Persian 
squadron from Phamabazus, for the avowed purpose of in- 
festing the territories of Sparta and her alhes, had employed 
it in attempting to win over Chios, Lesbos, the Cyclad^^an^ 
even the cities of Asia Minor, to acknowledge the ancient- so- 
vereignty of Athens (390). Conon was, therefore, represented 
by the Spartan ambassador as having violated all confidence by 
his perfidious ingratitude, and as having abused the generosity 

' 'Ev Ac^at^ TTpoSotria, — Plat. Menexen. 245, E. 
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of Persia for the purpose of increasing the hereditary enmity 
between Sparta and Athens. He was soon afterwards im- 
prisoned or put to death. On the other hand, the Athenians 
were favoured hy Struthas, who had been sent by the king to 
attend to sea affairs, and supersede Tiribazus. They also 
supported Evagoras, in Cyprus, who had revolted from 
Artaxenes; and, by the assistance of Phamabazus, they 
were enabled to recover their ascendancy in the Hellespont. 
Thus the war, having almost ceased entirely in Greece 
Proper, was transferred to the sea and the coasts of Asia 
(389 B. c). 

In the mean time, Antalcidas, crafty, skilful, and as 
regardless of the means by which he accomplished his 
designs as he was indifferent to the honour of Sparta and 
tiie mamtenance of Grecian nationality among the bar- 
barians,' was appointed to the command of the fleet. Unlike 
Agesilaus, who boasted that he went forth as the monarch 
of European nations to chastise an Asiatic despot, Antalcidas 
endeavoured to conciliate the barbarians. He offered, in 
the name of Sparta, to cede to the king the Greek towns on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, on condition of obtaining 
his assistance in restoring the peace of the Grecian con- 
tinent by force of arms, and vindicating the independence 
of all the states of Greece, both great and small. In this 
he succeeded beyond all expectation ; for Artaxerxes had 
justly taken offence at the succour afforded by Athens to 
Eyagoras, the Cyprian revolter. Envoys from Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth and Argos, indignantly refused to subscribe 
the preliminary conditions drawn up by Antalcidas ;" but the 
latter had effectually gained the confidence of the barba- 
rians. Having equipped a fleet of eighty sail, by means of 
Persian support, he drove the Athenians again from the 
Hellespont, and deprived them of the revenues thence 
accruing (389 b. c). 

Now the peace, usually called the peace of Antalcidas, 

» PJtt*. Ages, 21, 22. » Xen, Hell. iv. 8. 13—15. 
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was promulgated in the name of the Persian king (388 b. c.y 
By Uiis treaty Artaxerxes was recognized as arbitrator in 
the internal aflfairs of Greece — a character which he main- 
tained to his death.* Its conditions were as follows: 
<< Artaxerxes, the king, thinks it right, 1, that the Greek 
cities of Asia, and those of the islands of Clazomenas and 
Cyprus, should continue in subjection to him ; 2, thai tbe 
remaining Greek cities, small as well as great, should 
remain independent, except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which, as of old, should belong to the Athenians. 3, He 
will make war by land and by sea upon those Greeks that 
do not accept this peace in conjunction with those who do 
accept it." A proclamation was issued directing all wbo 
chose to accept the peace offered by the king to assemble 
for that purpose ; and the majority of the Grecian states 
immediately declared their assent to it (387 b. c.).' 

The Spartans, by concluding this peace, tarnished tbe 
honour of all Greece, in order to protect themselyes against 
the powerful confederacy of Thebes, Argos, and Athens. 
The barbarians were now furnished with a pretext for 
perpetual interference in Grecian affairs ; yet Sparta bad 
steadily kept her own interests in view. The first article 
only abandoned what Sparta could not maintain — the domi- 
nion of the sea ; but the second deprived its rival, Athens, 
of its territorial power and resources. By granting iQ' 
dependence to the inferior states, Sparta hoped to dissolve 
the alliance among towns of the same district.^ The Thebans 

' Xenoph. Hellen, v. 1. 28. 

' Plutarch denies the name of a peace to this act of perfidy v^ 
insult to the whole of Greece, and declares that no war ever entailed 
more humiliating consequences on the vanquished. — Artax, 21. Iso- 
crates, the contemporary of Antalcidas, denounces it no less empha- 
tically. — Paneg, 47, 48. Its author received a just reward. After 
the battle of ^uctra he once more repaired to the Persian court, but 
being these slighted as the representative of a people who had been 
conquered in a pitched battle, he became disgusted with the worldi 
and starved himself to death. — Wachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 304, 305. 

* Xen, 5. 1. 30. Compare fVachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 301—305. 

^ Sparta still retained her own authority over the Periceci toi 
Helots, which was confirmed by ancient prescription. 
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must resign the authority which they had hitherto cUimed 
over the inferior cities of Boeotia, and the Argives must 
withdraw their garrison from Corinth. Finally, as the 
treaty had heen concluded on the part of Sparta, and its 
ratification had been accepted by Persia, she had acted and 
was enabled to act as the arbiter of all Greece. At the 
same time the Spartans, by proclaiming the independence 
of the smaller cities, would be looked upon as the friends of 
universal liberty, and might expect, with great probability, 
to attach them to the confederation of which Sparta formed 
the head. The possession of such unimportant islands as 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, guarranteed by the treaty to 
the Athenians, could only be intended to heal their wounded 
^^tuutjinrelinquishingmore substantial acquisitions' (387 B.C.) 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PELOPIDAS AND EPAMINONDAS. 

Conduct of Sparta'-'Pelopidaa~-'IAberatUm of Thebes^Bpaminondas — 

Victory ofPelopidas, 

The consequences of the peace of Antalcidas soon began to 
develop themselves more fully. The cities which had 

' " Though the hegemony of Sparta was far more extensive than that 

of Athens had been, it was far fh>m universal Moreover, in defining 

the empire of Sparta, we are called upon to consider two distinct 
periods : 1 . That of the hegemony by sea, which lasted from the victory 
oTer Athens till the battle of Naxos (p. 304). 2. That of the hege- 
niony by land in its greatest extent, which commenced with the peace 
of Antalcidas, and attained its zenith with the occupation of the 
Cadmea and the expedition to Olynthus. During the former, Sparta 
commanded all the eastern dependencies of Greece, but in Greece 
Proper her authority extended very little beyond the confines of the 
Peloponnesus. During the latter, her empire by land included Boeotia, 
^d reached as for as Thrace, while she scarcely retained any portion 
of her hegemony in the east and among the maritime states." — 
Wachtmuth, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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gained their independence were initigaled to internal dis- 
sension; whilst the Spartans, apparently authorised hy the 
<* peace,'* decided upon all matters in dispute. Thus they 
demanded of the Mantineans, in Arcadia, to abandon their 
city, and disperse themselves in the villages,^ because they 
had furnished the Argives with supplies during the late 
war ; and, upon their refusing to disperse, they compelled 
them by force of arms^ (386 b. c). This was immediately 
followed by oligarchical institutions; the villages, into 
which the common capital had been resolved, received chief 
magistrates belonging to the Spartan faction. Argos was 
also exhausted, and the Spartan faction bore sway in 
Corinth. Pisa was now released from its subjection to 
Elis ; Platsds was rebuilt, and various other towns of BcBOtia 
acquired their independence ; Chios was disarmed, and com- 
pelled to deliver up her ships. The growing power of 
Olynthus, on the Chalcidian peninsula, which had become 
the head of an extensive confederacy, also attracted the 
jealousy of Sparta. At the call of the Macedonian kings 
who had lost their most valuable provinces, and the cities 
of Acanthus. and Apollonia who anticipated subjugation- 
Sparta came forward, after a pretended consultation of the 
allies, to protect their independence, as the executor of the 
peace of Antalcidas (383 b. c). After an obstinate struggle 
of three years, Olynthus was reduced, and obliged to join 
the confederation of Sparta. — Wherever oligarchic institu- 
tions were violently obtruded, the dynasts recognized no 
other law than that of force ; and, in the carrying out of 
the system, they looked for countenance and support to 
Sparta." 

' AioiKKffJibc. 

' The Spartans despaired of taking Mantinea by siege. The river 
Ophis flowed through the city. The Spartans stopped the course of 
the stream, and laid the lower part of the city under water i and as 
the walls, being formed of raw bricks, began to dissolve, the Manti- 
neans capitulated. 

' So the Athenian Antocles : Tovrutv rSiv apx^tn'mv iwtfieXiioBe 
oifx Jiirwc vofiLfiwc apx*^^^'^» ^^^ Sttwc Ivvtavrai pig, jcar«x«v rdq 
iroXfif.— ATen. HelL 6. 3. 8. 
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Every petty place smroimded witb iniM« nortr assumed 
tjie charaeter of an iadependeBt state. The wily Spartam 
had purposely avoided fixing any definite period from which 
claims for the recovery of independence required ta he 
dated. By this means, confederacies of remote antiquity 
might be dissolved, and the name troXis, or ^* state,*' applied 
to the most insignificant townships. Most of them were 
probably allured by the captivating sounds of AutonomiOf 
AutocratiafAutoteleia — ^independent legislation, government, 
and administration. The confederation of the Pelopon- 
nesus was now organised with greater vigour. Sparta 
demanded levies of troops, by means of the scytale (p. 186) ; 
any member of the confederacy refusing to send its quota 
wben required, incurred a fine. The assemblies of the am* 
bassadors from the various states were held in Sparta ; and 
all contentions between allied towns during the absence of 
the confederate army were strictly forbidden. The Pelopon- 
nesians might bear without repining a yoke to which they had 
been accustomed, but Sparta demanded the same degree of 
obedience from the other states of Greece. 

Agesilaus had manifested a great antipathy towards 
Thebes ever since her refusal to send troops to Asia. 
The Spartan, Phoebidas, who was sent to reinforce his 
brother Eudamias at the commencement of the Olynthian 
war, made a diversion, and possessed himself of the citadel 
of Cadmea at the request of Leontiades, the leader of the 
Spartan faction in Thebes.^ After some hesitation, the 
Spartans determined, on the advice of Agesilaus, though in 
violation of all faith and honour, to garrison the citadel 
with 1500 men ; and Leontiades was now enabled to exer- 
cise his authority with great severity. Ismenias, the leader 



It is doubtful 'Whether Phcebidas acted in this matter by the 
orders of Sparta, or was merely desirous to perform a splendid action. 
According to Plutarch, Agesilaus was generally suspected to have been 
*t tile bottom of it. 'Hv fiiv ovv titOiic «« rovrwv vw6voiat ^oiQidov 
Mtvtpyov flvai, PovXiv^a ^AyjjatXaov rb 7r€irpaynkvov,^'Ages» 24. 
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of the democratic party, was execaied. The vietims of 
oppression suffered shailar calamities to those which afflicted 
Athens during the reign of the Thirty tyrants ; and numbers, 
who found their personal security compromised, fled to 
Athens for refuge. — Spurta had now attained her real 
object at the peace of Antalcidas. She had garrisoned 
Thebes, separated Argos and Athens, dismembered Man- 
tiiiea and Elis, and, lastly, entered into an alliance with the 
king of Persia in the east, and the tyrant Dionysins in the 
west (383 B. c.)« 

The refugees' at Athens, animated by Pelopidas, a man 
of distinguished courage and generosity, determined to 
imitate the conduct of Thrasybulus. They soon came to an 
understanding with many nobles in Thebes, who were 
equally impatient of the tyranny of the Spartans and their 
adherents. Phyllidas, a man distinguished for his boldness, 
activity, and address, and strongly attached to the cause of 
the exiles, stood at the head of the conspiracy.^ By his 
insinuating address, he had acquired the full confidence of 
the magistrates at Thebes, and the office of secretary to the 
council. On the evening fixed upon for carrying the plot 
into execution, Phyllidas was to give a banquet to the two 
polemarchs, Philippus and Archias ; and Charon, another 
individual of distinction, i^reed that his house should be 
the place of assembling for the conspirators (378 b. c). 

In the mean time, the cohspiratoxs left Athens clad as 
peasants, and furnished with nets, poles, and all the appa- 
ratus of hunters, in order to lull suspicion. Having arrived 

* " Fugitives (^vyddts* ^svyovTBQ^, who had been expelled by force, 
or had fled in consequence of misusage and oppression, arrayed them- 
selves against their respective cities, with the firm resolution of leaving 
neither violence nor stratagem unemployed to effect their return. 
They mostly tool^ up their position in a town or village near their 
native city, fortified some place of strength in its vicinity, and from 
thence made war upon it. Such were Thrasybulus, Pelopidas, the 
fugitives of Chios, PhUus, Phigalia, and Corinth, &c.— fFaeftjmulA, 
vol. ii. pp. 394, 395. 

* Po/y6.vi.4l. 
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at Thebes towards eremng^ thej repaired through different 
gates to the house of Charon, where their comrades — ^thirty- 
eight in number — had already been waiting. Archias and 
Philippus were now banqueting with Phyllidas ; prepara- 
tions were therefore speedily made by the conspirators for 
the accomplishment of the bloody deed* A knock was 
heard at the door ; it was an officer, who summoned Charon 
to the polemarchs. The conspirators imagined that they 
were betrayed ; but it was determined that Charon should 
obey the summons, and proceed to the polemarchs. ** I 
bare heard," said Archias on his arrival, <Hhat some exiles 
are concealed in this city, and have received support from 
the citisens." Charon replied, that nothing was known for 
ceTtain; but that he would make every inquiry: while 
Phyllidas artfully suggested, <' that the absurd rumour had 
doubtless been spread for no other purpose than that of dis- 
turbing their pleasures.'' 

The potations now became still more liberal, and Phyllidas 
told his guests that the courtesans, whom he had often pro- 
mised, shmild be introduced. At this crisis a messenger 
arrived from Athens, brining a letter to the polemarchs, 
detailing the whole of the conspiracy, and requesting Archias 
to read it, as it contained matters of the utmost importance. 
'^ Important things must be deferred till to^-morrow,** said 
the licentious Archias, laying the letter carelessly aside, 
ffld wailing for the courtesans. These appeared full soon 
euoQgh ; they were the conspirators, who had put on female 
attire over their armour, and crowned themselves with gar- 
^ds. The attendants retired; the conspirators were led 
iQby Phyllidas, and, at the appointed signal — ^that of remov- 
ing their veils — drew their daggers, and slew the two pole- 
mvehs. The conspirators then went in search of Leon- 
tiades and his associates, and gained admission into their 
houses successively, by means of Phyllidas. Pelopidas 
Killed Leontiades with his own hand after a severe struggle ; 
the rest perished without resistance. The prisons were 
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Opened by Fhyllidasy in order that the yictuns of oppression 
might join theai deliverers ; and the arsenals were broken 
open, in order to provide them with arms (378 b. c). 

Thus was the dty freed from the oligarchs, and that, too, 
before most of the inhabitants, anxious to discover the cause 
of the nocturnal tumult, were aware what had happened. 
In the morning, the conspirators were joined by a strong 
body collected by Epaminondas ; and the rest of the exiles 
came from Attica. The people, who had been summoned 
to a general assembly, received their deliverers and bene- 
factors with acclamations, and appointed Mellon, Charon, 
and Pelopidas to the office of polemarchs. The Thebans, 
however, had not yet worked out their deliverance, for the 
citadel was still garrisoned by 1,500 Spartans. They, 
therefore, solicited immediate assistance from Athens, before 
the garrison was strengthened by reinforcements from 
Sparta ; and the Athenians, eager to seize the opportunity, 
ordered several thousand men to nuirch with the utmost 
celerity. They now laid siege to the citadel of Cadmea; 
and the garrison, intimidated by their impetuosity, was 
obliged to surrender before the Spartan army, which has- 
tened to its succour, arrived at the boundaries of Boeotia. 
The garrison, it may be remarked, was chiefly composed of 
the allies of Sparta, who felt no great inclination to expose 
themselves to danger, in order to maintain her supremacy.' 

Thebes now started as competitor for the supremacy over 
Greece, which had hitherto been disputed only by Sparta 
and Athens. Great difficulties, however, stood in her way. 
She could lay claim neither to the ancient dignity of Sparta, 
nor the intellectual refinement of Athens ; she had neither 
a naval force, nor extensive commerce. And, what was 
still more discouraging, she had become infamous amon^ 
the Greeks, on account of her ancient alliance with Xerxes 
and the barbarians ; whilst the Boeotian towns had become 
independent of her, by the stipulations of the peace of 
* Xen. Hell. v. 4.11.; Plut, Pelop, xiii. 
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Antalddas. Thus, after the expulsion of the Spartans 
from the Cadmea, Orchomenus supported the cause of 
oligarchy against Thebes ; Thespie rose in arms ; and the 
hereditary hostility of Platsde was the cause of its second 
demolition (373 b. c). Orchomenus was taken (364 b. c.) . 
ThespisB shared the same fate as Plat8B8B« — But from the 
time of her ha^ing^measured swords with the Athenians at 
Delium, and with the Spartans a^ Coronea, Thebes had be- 
come impressed with a stronger consciousness of her owii 
power and energy. 

With the democracy commenced the political greatness of 
Thebes. The necessity the Thebans were under of de- 
fending to the utmost their newly acquired independence 
against a most powerful enemy, imparted unwonted energy 
to all, and excited every enthusiastic feeling of which man 
is susceptible. The liberators, says Xenophon, strove to 
satisfy the demus, and determined to die for the constitu- 
tion, rather than be again expelled :' the body politic became 
animated by a new soul. Military institutions continued to 
form the basis of the public system. The Sacred Band,'' 
formed by Gorgidas, consisted of three hundred chosen 
citizens, supported by the conununity at large, and united 
to each other by the bonds of patriotism and fraternal love. 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, two men of singular spirit and 
courage, united all their efforts in the furtherance of one 
common object — ^the elevation of their native country. 

Epaminondas differed from Pelopidas, inasmuch as he 
had exalted all his natural gifts by the most careful cultiva- 
tion. He had devoted the best years of his life to the study 
of philosophy, and, during the intervals of war and politics, 
he never forgot the service of the muses. In him the 
qualities of the hero were elevated by all the charms of 
urbanity, intelligence, and the purest goodness of heart. 
Who can remember, without emotion, the childlike words 
of the conqueror at M antinea, ** that his sweetest recom- 
' Xen. Hell. vi. 4, 6, « 'Upb^ \6xos. 
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pence consisted in imagining the joy tbat his parents would 
feel on hearing the news of the Tictory ?** And who will 
not see, with Flntaroh, the most conyindng proofs of their 
Yirtae in the uninterrupted friendship which existed between 
the two heroes, when we consider the many causes of jea- 
lousy which, in other instances, wrecked the friendship of 
an Aristides and a Themistocles, of a Cimon and a Pericles?' 
But, as in the northern regions of the earth, a hot and 
blooming summer, without any transition through the inter- 
mediate gradations of winter and harvest, is shut in on both 
sides by a sluggish and benumbing winter — so did the glory 
of Thebes rise and fall with these two heroes^ that it 
appeared to be the creation of these individuals, rather than 
of the state and people. 

In the mean time, the Thebans were occupied in fortify- 
ing their city and district, and in obtaining the accession of 
other states, particularly Athens. Here the Spartan and 
Theban parties were pretty equally divided; but the scale 
was turned in £aivour of the latter by an attempt, on the 
part of the Spartans, to surprise the Piroeus by night. The 
Athenians took up arms en masse to defend the city ; and 
the feelings of hostility against Sparta revived with more 
than ordinary vigour. This occasioned a temporary renewal 
of the alliance between Athens and Thebes. Agesilaus 
now undertook^ the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
army; but, notwithstanding his talent and experience, be 
gained no decisive advantages (378 b.c.). 

Pelopidas, in order that he might practise and improve 
his men by skirmishing, purposely abstained from coming 
to a decisive engagement. He, however, was unexpectedly 
brought into contact with a Spartan army, almost double 
the number, near Orchomenus, or Tegea, and that, too, in 

1 See Rotteck ii. 109. 

' Aftev.the liberation of the Cadmea, Agesilaus declined the com- 
mand of the army, lest it should be said, according to Xenophon, 
that he had involved the state in troubles, by assisting the dynasts. — 
HeU. V. 4. 13. 
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a narrow pass. <<We have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy/' exclaimed one who was somewhat alarmed. << No, 
my friend," cried Pelopidas, '< have they not rather fallen 
into ours?*' He forthwith attacked and defeated them. 
This success excited the highest confidence in the The- 
bans, and, at the same time, convinoed the rest of the 
Greeks, that men were not horn only on the hanks of the 
Eurotes. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ASCENDANCY OF THEBES. 

Sueeeues of the Athenians'-Seceirion of Athens-'Battle of Leuetra-- 

TVvce Concluded, 

In the mean time Thehes was well supported hy the naval 
power and activity of Athens. Immediately after, and 
even previous to, the attempt to surprise the Pirseus, the 
Athenians called upon all the cities and islands to revolt ; 
and their call was responded to hy the Chians, Euhoeans, 
Byzantines, Rhodians, &c. as they were unahle to ohtain 
the liberty and independence guaranteed to them by the 
peace of Antalcidas. Athens was placed at the head of the 
confederacy. The islands, at the very commencement of 
this coalition, endeavoured to prevent a revival of her 
despotism by expressly stipulating that they should neither 
receive Cleruchies,* nor be liable to the old system of tri- 
hute' the very name of which had become odious, but 
merely furnish moderate contributions.' In a short time 
the confederate states amounted to seventy-five. It was 
further stipulated that each state should possess autonomia^ 

XTiii. 29. * *6pot, ' SvvrdCcif. Harpocr. p. 279. 
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or be governed by its own laws ; that the Stfnedrion, or 
federal council, should be held in Athens ; and that all the 
states, whether small or greaty should have equal votes.^ 

The allies of Sparta, at the beginning of the great 
Boeotian war, were the Arcadians, Eleans, Achseans, Si- 
cyonians, Phliasians, Corinthians, Leucadians, Ambraciots, 
Zacynthians, Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Acamanians, 
and Olynthians. The cooperation of many of these was 
obviously secured, either by the despotism of Sparta, or the 
oligarchic constitutions which she had introduced and sup- 
ported. For the first time since the Peloponnesian war, 
Chabrias, the Athenian, obtained a great victory over the 
united Spartan fleet near Naxos; a victory which may 
be compared to that gained by Conon at Cnidus, as it 
once more destroyed the naval power of Sparta. Timo- 
theus, son of Conon, brought over Acamania, and the 
powerful Corcyra, &c. to the side of Athens, and defeated 
the Peloponnesian fleet off Leucas. When Timotheus 
was accused of negligence and suspended in the command, 
the brave and talented Tphicrates, who invented a new 
system of tactics for the mercenaries, prosecuted the war 
with similar success along the coast of the Peloponnesus^— 
laying under contributions the islands of Corcyra, Zacyn- 
thus, Leucadia, and Cephallenia (376 b. c). 

But this unanimity of the two leading enemies of Sparta 
did not continue for any length of time. As Thebes had 
refused to contribute towards defraying the common ex- 
pences of the war, and had expelled the inhabitants of 
Thespiae and Platse^, and marched into Phocis with an 

» Diod. XV. 28. 

' When Agesilaus invaded Boeotia, Chabrias, the Athenian, repelled 
him from Thebes by a singular stratagem. Chabrias occupied a rising 
ground, and, on the approach of the enemy, who were much superior 
in numbers, he ordered his troops to support their advanced bodies on 
their left knee, and extend their shields and spears. They thus firmly 
maintained their ranks, and Agesilaus, alarmed at the determined 
boldness of this unusual array, withdrew his troops from the capital. 
Chabrias had a statue of himself executed in this position. 
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intention to redaee it — the Atbenians felt great dissatis- 
fiiction. The antipathy she had borne to Sparta had been 
succeeded by jealousy of Thebes, whom she knew to be 
no longer in want of her assistance, and who was fast 
growing into a formidable rival. The rich citizens com- 
plained of the oppressive assessments ; the city was annoyed 
by the depredations of pirates from ^gina ; and, conse- 
quently, they were disposed to come to a better under- 
standing with Sparta. At a general congress, held at Sparta, 
and attended by Epaminondas on the part of Thebes, 
Antocles and Callistratus on the part of Athens, a peace — 
the peace of Callias — was concluded upon the basis of 
that of Antalcidas. The principal condition was a real 
and complete independence of all the states ; and the Lace- 
demonians engaged to withdraw their Harmosts from all 
the places where they were stationed.' Thebes, who saw 
well that she must surrender her control over the Boeotian 
cities, refused to give in her adhesion' to the treaty, unless 
Sparta would also guarantee their liberty to Laconia and 
Messenia. Epaminondas, whose pertinacity was only in- 
creased by the angry vehemence of Agesilaus, justly ob- 
served, that the real drift of the treaty was to weaken the 
power of Thebes by dispossessing her of her dominion over 
the cities of Bceotia ; but Thebes was as much justified in ex- 
ercising that dominion as Sparta was in keeping under sub- 
jection the extensive territories of her confederates* (372 b. c). 
Cleombrotus, who was at this time commanding the 
Spartan army in Phocis, broke up and fell in with the 

' The Spartans now, for the first time, formally acknowledged 
Athens to possess the naval y)yifiovia of Greece, according to Diodo- 
nis; but see Manso, iii. 2. § 54. 

* Epaminondas offered to sign the treaty for Thebes in the name of 
^Boeotia, as Agesilaus had signed for Sparta in the name of all Laconia 
and Messenia. But then this would have been a practical acknow- 
ledgment of the rightful supremacy of Thebes. 

' This was perfectly fair ; for the only difference between the two 
cases was, that the dominion of Thebes over the Boeotian cities (when 
contrasted with that of Sparta over Laconia and Messenia), had 
Mduated at dlffierent periods. 
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Thebans in the plain of Leactra, a village on the Bceotian 
frontier abont ten miles from Plataee. It was not without 
much anxiety that the Thebans decided upon giving battle 
to an army double their number ;* but the courage of £pa- 
minondas was not to be daunted. With painful solicitxide 
he committed his wife to the care of Pelopidas, requestmg 
him, at the same time, to consult for his o?m safety ; but 
Pelopidas proudly answered that ^' individuals might be 
reminded of this, but generals should consult only for the 
safety of others/' When Epaminondas led his army out 
of the gate, who were alarmed by the appearance of some 
evil omen, he quoted the line of Homer which es^iresses, 
that the << only omen," we ought to observe, " is to fight 
for our country." 

The arrangements of Epaminondas for the battle exhi* 
bited great talent ; and the oblique order, whm oombined 
with the courage of the sacred band led by PelopidaB, and 
the superiority of the Theban cavalry— enabled him to 
inflict upon Sparta the greatest defeat that she had hitherto 
sustained. Aware that the Spartan phalanx was invincible 
by any similar formation, Epaminondas organised the Jh^- 
ban army in columns upon a front less than their depth, so 
as to enable him to direct the whole or any part against 
a given point of the enemy *s line, and to bear it down by 
an irresistible superiority of force. Observing the Lace- 
dffimonians advance llieir two wings before the centre, so as 
to form the order which the Greeks called the half-moon, 
he instantly attacked the centre of one of those wings, and, 
having penetrated it, soon succeeded in throwing the whole 
into irretrievable confusion.^ King Cleombrotus himself 

* The Spartan army amounted to 24,000 foot, and 1,600 horse. The 
Theban cavalry was nearly equal in number to that of the Spartans. 
* Here the onset was made by one wing in column against another, 
in comparatively open formation ; and hence the Theban order of 
attack became the oblique, which is erroneously supposed to be a dis- 
covery of modem times. Xenophon compares it to that of a heavy 
vessel striking a light one amidships with her bow, and dashing her 
to pieces by the collision. — ^Art. Armt. Enq/c, Briton, 
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perished, and an extraordinary number of Spartans laj 
dead upon the Ifield. The Peloponnesian army, after a con* 
saltation whether they should return to the field or not, 
demanded the bodies of the slain, and thus formally ac- 
knowledged the yietory of the Thebans (371 b. c). 

The consternation excited in Sparta was indeed great; 
but still the Spartans were true to their ancient character, 
and the games which they were engaged in celebrating 
were not once interrupted. The only subject of embarass* 
ment was, how to deal with an ancient law which imposed 
the severest penalties — ^perpetual exile, or submission to the 
most degrading indignities— -upon those who had turned 
their backs in the field of battle. " Let the law sleep 
to-day," was the decision of Agesilaus, who now cooperated 
with the Ephori in forming a new army. Athens, when 
she received intelligence concerning the defeat, exhibited 
no desire to avail herself of the opportunity to humble her 
rival Sparta ; and to the Thebans she expressed no sym- 
pathy with a victory which threatened to raise up a new 
competitor for the ascendancy over Greece. Within two 
years after the battle of Leuctra most of the states of the 
Peloponnesus threw off the Spartan yoke, and courted the 
protection of Thebes — not to mention the Locrians, Acar- 
nanians, and Phocians in the north of Greece, and the im- 
portant island of Euboea. Military enthusiasm now became 
predominant in the minds of the Thebans.^ 

But the struggle, which was now about to commence 
^esh, was prevented by a mediator, who stepped in be- 
tween the belligerent parties. This was Jason, tyrant of 
Pherse, a man of extraordinary qualities and restless 
^tivity, who having united under his government the ex- 
tensive and fertile territory of Thessaly, and extended his 
dominion from the iBgean to the Ionian sea — ^meditated 

Kai ydp ol fikv Boiwrot iyvfivd^ovro iravTiS rrepi rd ZvXa, 
ftyoXXo/Mvoi rjf Iv AtiKTpot£ vury.— JTen. ffe/^ vi. 5. 23. 
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nothing less than establishing his ascendancy over Ghreece/ 
and undertaking a national war against Persia. After the 
battle of Leuctra he was called upon as an ally, by the 
Thebans, to aid in putting down the Lacedsemonians ; but, 
adopting the character of mediator, he concluded a truces 
by virtue of which the Peloponnesian army returned to 
Corinth, and there broke up. The defeat at Leuctra had 
effectually humbled the pride and power of Sparta. She 
was now incapable of offering further opposition to the 
complete independence of all the states, stipulated by the 
peace of Antalcidas; and Thebes made the diffusion of 
democratic institutions one of the main objects of her ex- 
ternal policy (870 b. c). 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ASCENDANCY OF THEBES. 

Arcadia — Invasion of Sparta — Trial of Bpaminondas andj^elopidai— 
Progress of the War—Battle of Maniinea— Death of Bpaminondas. 

But the reconciliation effected by Jason was not of long 
duration. The despotic conduct of Sparta, during her 
hegemony, had contributed not a little to diminish the 
attachment which had hitherto prevailed among her neigh- 
bours and confederates ; and the terrors of her name bad 
ceased when the lustre of her arms had been tarnished on 
the field of Leuctra. The Mantineans, taking advantage 
of this external weakness of Sparta, shook of the yoke^ sad. 

* Jason of Phene appears to have first conceived the project of a 
league, when he caused himself to be appointed generalissmo (ra^^c) 
of all Thessaly. The force he collected shews what that part of Greece 
might have effected especially by means of its superior cavalry, had it 
been united and well governed. QirraXol Mokihoi ijtrav Iv "EXXi;'^' 
KOi iOav/i&ZovTO i^' IfrtriKy n Kai irXovrtfi, — Plato. Menexen. p> 7. 
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proclaimed their independence by rebuilding their city; 
while Lycomedes, the leader of the democratic party in 
Tegea, brought forward a plan for uniting Arcadia into a 
military confederacy.^ The deliberative and executive as- 
sembly of the collective Arcadians was henceforth com- 
posed by the Murioi,' whose name does not express the 
precise number of its members, but merely indicates the 
bulk of warriors contained in it. Before the close of 
the year in which the battle of Leuctra was fought, the 
want of a fortified capital became apparent, and several 
tribes accordingly were located in a new city, called Mega- 
, lopolis' from its extent Those who had been previously dis- 
persed in villages, were now rendered more capable of repel- 
Ung aggression. The first efforts of the Murioi were charac- 
terized by uncommon energy ; neither night, nor winter, noi" 
distance, nor inaccessible mountains were any impediment 
to their expeditions.^ A federal force,^ amounting to five 
thousand soldiers — distinct from the Murioi as a collective 
body, and the Megalopolitans as an individual community 
—was maintained by the confederate towns, exclusive of 
the local militia. These measures, though thwarted from 
the first, effectually prevented Lacedsemon from regaining 
its supremacy.^ 

' Kotvov, t6 *ApKadiKbv. 

' Ten Thousand. They had the power irtpi rov iroXI/tov cat tiprivrtc 
3ovXcve<T0ai. — Diod. xv. 69. The chiefs of the confeder&cy were 
named dpxovng, the magistrates in Mantinea irpdffTarai, 

' MiyoXi;, great, and wdXtc, a city. 

^''Ottov Sk fiovXriOtiiv lltXOfiVf oi) vvKy oh %€ifi(iliv, ov /i^coc 
o?ow, oht opri Bvatara amKutKviv aitrovQ, — Xen,Hell, vii. 1,25. 

* Termed Epariti, 'EwapSrirot — rdyfia *ApKadiKbv fAaxtfUttrarov. — 
Hayek 

' See particularly Demosthenes pro Megalopolitanis, and the state- 
ment in Polybius (iy.33, 9) concerning the services rendered by the 
Megalopolitans at the restoration of the Messenians, b.c.362. The 
uxiety of the several states to preserve the equipoise of power which 
^as thus created in the Peloponnesus, held the whole of Greece in a 
state of inactivity and jealousy which ultimately cost it its freedom: 
Tow Tp«tfrfvecv avrnroiovvrai fikv lirravTeg — yty6vaut ica^awro^C 
i^aaroi, 'Apyeiot. Qtitaiot KoptvOiot, Aaiec^ai/iovtoi, 'Apxa^cc* 4/i'('C' 
-Dmosth. PhiHpp. iv. p. 145. 7. See Hermann, pp. 37 1, 372. 
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The annistiee was now at an end. Agesilaus led an 
anny into Arcadia; but, on the other hand, Thebes did not 
remain an idle spectator. Epaminondas passed over into 
the Peloponnesus at the head of an army amounting to 
50,000, some say to 70)000 men ; and he was induced, on 
the urgent solicitations of the Arcadians ever ready for 
plunder, and of several Laconian cities, who declared their 
resolution to revolt from Sparta — to invade Laconia. The 
warlike races of the north now marched into the Pelopon- 
nesus under the banners of Thebes, overrunning it in the 
same manner as at the time of the Doric migration. 
For the space of five hundred years no invading army had 
ever violated the soil of Sparta ; and the Spartans beheld 
with indignation an upstart power, like that of Thehes, 
ravaging the whole extent of their country, as far as 
Gythium and the sea. The Spartans were compelled 
to arm 6,000 helots and peasants in this emergency; hut 
their hopes were somewhat revived by the arrival of a 
reinforcement from Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Pellene. 
At the same time they were threatened with an internal 
conspiracy ; but the policy of Agesilaus fortunately sup- 
pressed it — ^while the vigorous defence of the city convinced 
the Thebans that the success of the enterprise could never 
compensate for the danger and labour of carrying it into 
execution (369 b. c). 

But Agesilaus, notwithstanding his exertions, was unahle 
to preserve the power of Sparta unimpaired even in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Messenia, which had been so 
long subject to Sparta, was erected by Epaminondas into 
an independent state. Immediately after the battle of 
Leuctra, he had summoned the Messenians, who were 
scattered over Italy, Sicily, Cyrene, &c. to return to the 
Peloponnesus ; and they were now collected into a new- 
built city, Messene, at the foot of Mount Ithome. The 
mutual antipathy of the two states — for Messenia had 
laboured under Spartan oppression for three centuries — 
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thus rendered a close obserration absolutely necessary on 
the part of Sparta. 

In the mean time, the Theban army left the Pelopon- 
nesus, for Iphicrates had arrived in Arcadia ; and the sym- 
pathy which Athens had manifested for her bitterest enemy, 
must have convinced Epaminondas how impolitic it would 
be to persist in his original plan of destroying the Lace- 
daemonian capital, and '^ plucking out an eye of Greece." 
On this occasion, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had continued 
in command four months beyond the time appointed by 
law ; and their enemies did not fail to turn it to account. 
" The law condemns me," said Epaminondas, with his usual 
dignity. << Well I I deserve death. 1 only request that 
my crime may be recorded : — The Theoans put Epami- 
nondas to death because he compelled them to attack and 
conquer the LacedsBmonians at Leuctra, whom they never 
dared even to look upon before ; because he delivered his 
native country, laid siege to Sparta, built and fortified 
Messene." This appeal was irresistible ; the people hailed 
him with a loud shout, and the accusers skulked away. 

The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, found friends 
in their necessity. Syracuse, as belonging to the Dorian 
race, sent them assistance ; and Athens^ as we have already 
seen, was inducjed by her jealousy of Thebes and her dread 
of Theban domination, to follow the example. Sparta 
wished to assume the supreme command of the land-forces, 
leaving that of the sea to the Athenians ; but when the 
Athenians were reminded by an orator, that their cavalry 
and hoplites were composed of the choicest citizens, whilst 
the Spartan navy was only manned with helots and mer- 
cenaries, — it was determined that the two powers should 
take the supreme command by land as well as by sea, 
alternately (368 B.C.). 

Yet, previous to this confederacy, the Athenians had 
s^nt Iphicrates with an army to cut off the retreat of Epa- 
minondas at the Isthmifs ; and in the following year, another 
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was despatched under Chabrias, the most popular of 
their generals, to dispute his entrance into the Pelopon- 
nesus. Epaminondas, however, broke through the lines 
of the allies, and Chabrias was obliged to content him- 
self with protecting Corinth, which otherwise, like Sicyon 
and Pellene, would have received a Theban garrison. This 
invasion of Laconia, however, was followed by no decisive 
results; for the Thebans returned quickly, their attention 
being directed to affairs in the north of Greece. Pelopidas 
played the character of umpire between contending candi- 
dates for the throne of Macedonia; and he sought to pacify 
Thessaly in order to attach her to the interests of 
Thebes. The Thessalians had supplicated assistance from 
Thebes against Alexander of Pherae, a brother of Jason, 
who had usurped the supreme dominion by his crimes, and 
was now exercising it with cruelty. In this expedition, 
Pelopidas was unfortunately incarcerated by the tyrant ; a 
second army was despatched, and Epaminondas having de- 
feated the tyrant, compelled him to liberate his prisoner 
(367 B. c). 

In order to support herself in these manifold undertakings, 
Thebes endeavoured to obtain the assistance of Persia, and 
to counteract the dangerous negotiations of the crafty An- 
talcidas, on the part of Sparta. Pelopidas went himself to 
Susa, and represented to Artaxerxes the ancient services of 
Thebes in behalf of Persia, and how strenuously she had 
been employed of late in humbling a power — whose king, 
Agesilaus, had so shortly before brought the Persian 
empire into imminent danger. By these representa- 
tions, which were made in presence of the ambassadors 
from Arcadia, Argos, Athens,^ and Elis, Pelopidas so far 

' Timagoras, one of the Athenian envoys, was put to death on his 
return, because he had suffered himself to be bribed. Pelopidas and 
Ismenias refused to do homage after the Persian fashion. The Arca- 
dian envoy, Antiochus, was rather amusing on his return. He 
reported to the assembly that the king had bakers, cooks, cup- 
bearers, and porters in abundance* but no men who could fight with 
the Greeks ; that, moreover, great delusion existed as to his vast 
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preTtiled upon Artaxerxes, that the latter required from all 
the Greeks their adhesion to what Pelopidas proposed, as 
the basis of a peace: namely, that Messenia should he de- 
clared independent of Lacedsemon — that Athens should 
withdraw her ships from the sea — and that Persia, Thebes, 
and her allies would insist upon the execution of the treaty : 
commands still more peremptory than at the peace of An- 
talddas. 

As a pretty plain indication that the supremacy had now 
passed over to Thebes, it may be stated, that all the Hellenic 
cities were summoned to send ambassdaors thither, in order 
to accept the terms of the peace as proposed by Persia. The 
allies, however, notwithstanding the recent victory, were by 
no means disposed to recognize this supremacy. Lyco- 
medes, the legate of the Arcadians, contended that Arcadia 
ought to be the place of assembly, inasmuch as it had been 
the theatre of victory ; and no single state would subscribe 
to the conditions of the peace. After a short time, the 
Thehans renewed the proposal to the several states singly, 
but with no better success than at the congress. 

It was, however, determined that the war should be con- 
tinued; and the Peloponnesus was, accordingly, invaded a 
third time, in order to gain over Achaia to the interest of 
the allies. Pelopidas won over the aristocratic party, by 
^ing their interests under his protection ; but the jealous 
^'^presentations of Arcadia, who contended that Achaia could 
never be trusted until the democracy was introduced, and 
'he was governed by Theban harmosts - prevented the latter 
from formally acceding to the confederacy. The number 
of the allies of Sparta progressively diminished, and, at last, 
that state, by allowing them to form independent treaties of 
peace with Thebes,^ annihilated its own ascendancy^ for 
ever.' 



riches, for the far-renowned golden platanus was not large enough to 
give shadow to a cricket.— Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 38. 
* Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 9. * ^Hyc/ioj/ia. ' Hermann, p. 82. 

F 
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In a struggle with the inhabitants of Elis, the Arcadians 
had plundered the temple of the Olympian Jupiter. This 
impiety was turned to account by the enemies of the demo- 
cracy; and above all, Mantinea expressed her abhorrence 
at the violation. The perpetrators applied to Thebes for 
assistance. Thebes was at this time engaged also in a war 
against Alexander of Thessaly, who was defeated. The 
victory, however, cost the Thebans the life of Pelopidas; for 
which loss the league eventually concluded with the tyrant was 
but a poor compensation. The day appointed for the setting 
out of his army had been darkened by an eclipse of the 
sun ; and in allusion to that fatal omen, the multitude ex- 
claimed, " that the sun of Thebes was set, and her glory 
departed for ever" (364 B. c). 

Epaminondas, not long afterwards, appeared in the Pe- 
loponnesus; Argos, Sicyon, Messene, Megalopolis, and 
Tegea, rendered him assistance.* He proceeded to the 
jdistrict of Nemea, in order to intercept the Athenian suc- 
cours, which would proceed by that route; but the Athe- 
nians, instead of marching across the Isthmus, sailed to 
the coast of Laconia. He now moved forward to Tegea, 
in Arcadia, where he encamped, whilst the other Pelopon- 
nesian allies, supported by Athens, took up their position at 
Mantinea, waiting the arrival of a Spartan army under 
Agesilaus. When Epaminondas heard of the departure of 
Agesilaus, he immediately performed a hasty march of thirty 
miles, in order to surprise the defenceless Sparta. Agesi- 
laus, however, had timely information ; he marched back at 
the head of a small but valiant band, and prevented Epami- 
nondas from putting his scheme into execution. Sparta 
w^as at no period well fortified; and from the small munber 
of Spartans sent to repel the assault of the Thebans, their want 

• A quarrel having broken out between Arcadia and Elis, the 
former plundered the sanctuary of Olympic Jupiter. This detached 
Elis from the Theban confederacy, and split the Arcadians into two 
opposite factions. 
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of success is still more unaccountable. The ancient histo* 
rians have, therefore, ascribed its preservation to the parti- 
cular providence of the gods (363 b. c). 

No other alternative was left for the Theban general, 
save to attack the allied army at Mantinea. Instead of 
leading his men along the plain, which was the nearest road 
to Mantinea, he conducted them by a chain of hills con- 
necting Tegea with that city; and having reached that part 
which faced the hostile army, he ordered his men to halt 
and lay down their arms. The enemy were thrown off their 
guard, and they abandoned their ranks. Epaminondas im- 
mediately converted the column of march into the order of 
battle, while the enemy prepared to receive the shock with 
the atmost haste and trepidation. At Mantinea, the Lace- 
demonians carefully avoided the blunder for which they had 
paid 80 dear at Leuctra, and kept their forces more con- 
centrated. But Epaminondas, forming the whole of his 
infantry in a single column, precipitated it upon a part of 
the enemy's line, overthrew it, and thus decided the fortune 
of the day. While in the act of completing the victory, he 
was wounded in the breast by a spear. The intelligence 
soon spread through the army, and the confusion it occa- 
sioned prevented the Thebans from duly prosecuting their 
victory. « The Theban column," says Xenophon, " broke 
the Spartans, but when Epaminondas fell, the rest knew not 
how to use the victory" (363 b. c). 

The anxiety of all was directed towards Epaminondas, for 
the physician declared that he would die as soon as the spear 
was extracted. Epaminondas, on his part, appeared only 
solicitous lest his shield should have fallen into the hands of 
the enemy ; and, when it was brought to him, he kissed it 
as the companion of his dangers and his glory. He ap- 
peared uneasy about the issue of the victory, until it was 
reported that the Thebans had conquered. He now per- 
mitted the iron to be extracted, and when a friend cried out 
in the bitterness of despair, << Thou diest Epaminondas I 

p2 
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Would that thou at least hadst left a son behind thee !** He 
answered with his last breath, " I leave behind me two im- 
mortal daughters — the victories of Leuctra and Mantinea." 
He was buried in the field of battle; and his monument still 
existed, four centuries afterwards, in the time of Pausanias. 
Although it could form no part of the policy of Athens to 
uphold the supremacy of Sparta, still she sought, with a 
prudent sparingness of her strength, to maintain an equili- 
brium between it and Thebes. Athens was induced to raise 
the democratic banner, in the hope, as Sparta had ceased to 
be formidable— of securing herself against Thebes, and 
maintaining such a position as would enable her, either by 
force or by compact, to decide the conflict between the other 
two, in any manner that might be most conducive to her 
own interest. When the result of the battle of Mantinea 
had effected this desired equilibrium, Athens appeared once 
more as the first state of Greece,^ zealously intent on check- 
ing the rise of any other, however little the internal situation 
of her affairs could warrant her in hoping to carry on this 
system with success.' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

STATE OF GREECE — PHILIP. 

Agesilaui in Egypt— Corruption of the Grecian States— Character and 
Progress of Philip^Miscondttct of Athens— Position of the Grecian 
States, 

The victory of Mantinea, however, was attended by no 
decisive results. A calm ensued, owing to previous exhaus- 
tion. With the battle of Mantinea, terminated the struggle 
between Thebes and Sparta. From the question which 

' Demosth.' Olynth. iii. p. 36. 5. 

' See Hermann, p. 349. IVachsmuthf vol. ii* p. 365. 
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Epaminondas, a few minutes before he expired, addressed to 
those around him, viz. whether lollidas and Daiphantus had 
fallen, and from the advice which he gave them, upon being 
informed that they had, namely, that they should imme- 
diately make peace^— we may perceive how entirely Thebes 
was indebted for her aggrandisement to a few distinguished 
individuals, and how little she owed to the people at large. 
The extinction of Grecian independence was fast approach- 
ing; the glory of the Grecian arms descended with Epami- 
nondas into the grave ; and with the battle of Mantinea the 
historians, Xenophon, Philistus, and Anaximenes, signifi- 
cantly close their labours.' A general peace was therefore 
mediated by the intervention of Artaxerxes, who was in 
want of Grecian auxiliaries to check the insurrections which 
bad broken out in Egypt and Lesser Asia (362 b. c). 

As this peace guaranteed the independence of Messene, 
as well as Megalopolis, Sparta did not subscribe its condi- 
tions ; yet she maintained a state of neutrality for want of 
resources. Agesilaus, however, though in his 80th year, 
directed his thoughts towards the elevation of his native 
country; and the confusion which prevailed in Persia, 
afforded him a convenient opportunity to annoy Artaxerxes 
^or his interference in Grecian politics. The satraps not 
only rebelled against the king, but carried on war with 
each other ; and in every undertaking, they engaged what- 
ever Grecian talent might be disposable for the occasion. 
Thus Evagoras, by the help of the Athenian, Conon, esta- 
blished his power so firmly in Cjrprus, that it required all the 
resources of Persia, during a space of ten years, to dissolve 
it Phamabazud, when making war upon Nectanebis, king 
of Egypt, had recourse to the generalship of Iphicrates ; 
and Timotheus, when he had lost the command of the Athe- 
nian fleet, was thankfully received in Egypt. 

Under these circumstances, Agesilaus was induced to 
repair to Egypt, at the head of a thousand Lacedaemonian 

' Piut. Apopth, vi. 733. • fVachtmuth, vol . ii. pp. 380, 38 1 
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hoplites, and ten thousand mercenaries, to assist King 
Tachos, successor of Nectanebis, who was now supporting 
the satraps of Syria and Asia Minor in a state of revolt 
against Persia. The command of the fleet was given to 
Chabrias, and of the land-army to Agesilaus ; but scarcely 
had Agesilaus set out for Syria, when a revolution occurred 
in Egypt, and Nectanebis, a kinsman, endeavoured to de- 
throne Tachos. Agesilaus, being probably indignant because 
the command of the whole expedition was not entrusted to 
him, gave his support to Nectanebis, and succeeded in 
establishing his power. For this support, the new king pre- 
sented Agesilaus with 280 talents, who now hoped that he 
would be able to restore the dignity of his native country. 
But, unfortunately, on his return, he was cast away on the 
coast of Libya, where he died, and with him the hopes 
of Sparta. The power of Thebes, which had grown so 
rapidly, was now also crippled; and Athens, according to 
the expression of a contemporary statesman^ was but the 
wreck' of that vessel which Pericles had once piloted over 
the deep (361 b. c.). 

But the spirit of the Grecian states was entirely changed, 
and corruption had already spread apace. The long con- 



* The influence of the orators increased daily, and with it increased 
the folJy of the people (JSsck, cutv* Ctes. c. 85.) ; whilst, at the same 
time, the public officers in general, and particularly the generals and 
ambassadors, made greater pretensions to authority and importance. 
The checks which were supposed- to exist on the first in the ypa^v 
wapavo/nav, and the responsibility which left the latter at the 
mercy of sycophants, were wholly ineffectual to protect the state 
from the effects of their treachery or interested views, since the rapa- 
city of the populace afforded a ready means of swaying it to their 
purposes. The misapplication of the revenue had, above every thing 
else, a most pernicious effect on the foreign relations of Athens. 
The citizens left all military service to be performed by mercenaries 
(Demosth. Philip, i. p. 46.25*), and these again, being always badly 
and irregularly paid, either pillaged the very allies whom they were 
sent to protect, or engaged in expeditions on their own score. At 
the same time the Athenians exhausted their ingenuity in framing 
resolutions and decrees, which they never proceeded to execute.— 
(Demosth, adv, Epist. Phil. pp. 156, 28). Hermann, pp. 351,352. 
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tests in which they had been engaged, the excitement of 
passions, the change of parties, the insecurity of property, 
the number of exiles without a home, are amply sufficient 
to account for the disappearance of patriotism, and of every 
generous virtue. The ancient forms of free administra- 
tions still subsisted ; but the spirit, which should have ani" 
mated them, had fled for ever. Republican severity had 
degenerated into Asiatic voluptuousness — the love of country 
had been superseded by an all-absorbing selfishness, and it 
was impossible for a nation to preserve its independence, 
that had ceased to deserve it. But whilst this corruption 
was saj^ing the foundation of the Grecian states — a power 
was insensibly growing up in the wilds of Macedonia, which 
was destined to overthrow the liberties of Greece, and 
achieve the conquest of Asia. — The first period of Mace- 
donian history extends from the earliest date, till the 
time of Philip; the second till the death of Alexander; 
and the third from the partition of the empire, till its sub- 
jugation by the Romans. 

Though the kings of Macedonia had endeavoured, at 
various times, to connect themselves with the general affairs 
of Grecian history, yet the inhabitants were universally 
looked upon by the Greeks as barbarians.^ We have 
already mentioned that Thebes took part in a disputed sue* 
cession respecting the throne of Macedonia (p. 312) ; and 
Pelopidas having established the eldest son of Amyntas, 
took with him his youngest brother Philip, as a hostage, to 
Thebes. This residence at Thebes served to develop and 
fonn the character of Philip. Thebes was at that time the 
centre of Grecian politics, and the theatre of a new military 
system. The example of Pelopidas and Epaminondas 

' Demosthenes uses this circumstance with great effect in his 
Philippics, The lineage of Philip was accounted Grecian, from Alex- 
ander, sumamed Philhellen, So Herodotus speaks of the decision of 
the umpires of the games at Olympia. Alexander— ^ifp<0?; dvai 
"EXXijr. V. 22. But Demosthenes gives a very different account.— 
PhU.'ulUB. 
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shewed him what it was possible for man to aduere— -the 
difficulties of his youth inspired him with a fondness for 
manoBuvre and stratagem; and hence we observe in Ins 
actions, that singular combination of energy and craft, which 
he varied according as circumstances might require. During 
his residence in Greece, he formed connections with the 
leaders of Athens, and other Grecian republics, which con* 
tributed, in no small degree, to the success of his future 
plans. 

The course of Philip was beset on every side with diffi- 
culties. No sooner was the prospect opened to him of 
ascending the throne, than the Thracian princes setups 
new candidate, Pausanias ; and Athens having an eye upon 
the recovery of Amphipolis, supported one Argeus, the 
ancient competitor of Amyntas; whilst the PsBonians and 
Illyrians threatened the very existence of the state. The 
policy of Philip, however, enabled him to overreach the 
Athenians, and to disarm their enmity. Having defeated 
ArgaBus, he dismissed the Athenian prisoners without ran- 
som, and thus inspired them with the strongest belief of bis 
respect for their republic. His contests with the Paeonians 
and Illyrians enabled him to form a brave and hardy sol- 
diery, who were afterwards to bear away the palm from the 
most redoubted warriors of Greece. Philip was a consum- 
mate master in the art of war, and the Macedonian phalanx 
was his own creation. Its shock was irresistible in the 
open field; and its aspect was sufficiently formidable to 
inspire even a Roman general with a feeling of awe and 
terror. But the best tactical combinations can be of no 
avail without strong military discipline; and, therefore, 
Philip directed his attention towards the formation of 
efficient officers, converted the nobility into a splendid body- 
guard,^ and, at the same time, accustomed the soldiers to 

* Aopv^<(poi.— The oval buckler, larger than common, and the long 
pike, or $aris9a, were introduced by Philip and Alexander, and found 
to add incalculably both to the offensive and defensive power of the 
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the endurance of every hardship. Sensible that the name 
and influence of a barbarian was odious, Philip endeavoured, 
on all occasions, to approximate to the character of a 
HeUene (860-359 b. c). 

The embarrassments of Philip were now chiefly pecuniary. 
Hence he felt naturally desirous to possess the rich mines 
of Mount PangsBus (annual revenue 1000 talents), and the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Macedonia, with their pro- 
dactive oommerce. Olynthus, which had gradually ex- 
tended its dominion over the cities of Chalcidice, and could 
equip ten thousand hoplites for the field, sought to make 
head against Philip, by endeavouring to form a junction 
with Athens. The wily Macedonian not only prevented 
this junction, but gained over the Athenians, by stipulating 
to conquer Amphipolis for them. The Athenians, in con- 
sequence, rejected the overtures of the Olynthians whh 
(liadain. Philip, on the other hand, took advantage of this 
hanghty treatment, testified to the Olynthians his surprise 
that they should court an alliance with Athens in preference 
to Macedon — and agreed, if they would only enter into his 
policy, to reduce the Athenian cities Pydna and Potidaea, on 
the Thermaic Gulf, and render them dependent on Olynthus. 
In this favourable posture of affairs, Philip made his 
lon^-meditated attack upon Amphipolis, and prevented 
uiy succour being sent from Athens, by representing that 
he was only conquering the city, in order to put them in 
iwsaession of it.^ Amphipolis, however, was annexed to 
the Macedonian territory, notwithstanding these promises ; 
ud Philip prudently cultivated a good imderstanding with 
the Olynthian confederacy, by ceding to it Pydna and Poti- 
daea. Crennidffi, which was now called Philippi, he colo- 

phalanx. Some of the Greeks, however, piqued themselves on not 
Adopting the changes of Alexander ; but Philopoemen at length per- 
suaded the Achseans to lay aside their ancient arms, and assume those 
of the Macedonians. — Enqfc. Brii. Art. Armt. 

^ ^ "Ore iiiv *i7ro\i6pKtt 'A/i^<iroXcv *iv' vfiiv irapaSif woXiopKuu^ 
'^H iriiSr^ i*lka€t xai UoridauLv Trpova^tiXiTO.—Demotth, 

f3 
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nized with his own subjects, as it was the key to the mines 
of Thrace, formerly wrought by colonies from Thasos and 
Athens. The produce of these mines not only enabled him 
to maintain his army, fit out a small fleet in his newly 
acquired harbours, and defray the other expenses of the 
war, but also to keep in his pay and interest a number of 
traitors in every state of Greece. The gold of the Mace> 
donians, and the friendship of Philip, was considered equi- 
valent to the inestimable privileges of laws, country, and 
constitution* (357 b. c). 

That Athens was not duly sensible of the danger may be 
easily accounted for. The Athenians had always been 
accustomed to despise the Macedonians rather than fear 
them ; and states are seldom afiected by remote occurrences, 
however important. At the same time, Athens was engaged 
in a war with her dissatisfied allies, Rhodes, Chios, Byzan- 
tium, and Cos. Two also of her best generals, Timotheus 
and Iphicrates„ were superseded by Chares, a man who, 
according to Theopompus, was attended in his expeditions 
by musicians and courtesans ; and, according to Timotheus, 
*^ was fitter to carry the baggage,^ than conmiand an army." 
His oppressions and misusage served to make the name of 
Athens detested in all the islands and maritime districts. 
Unable to rescue Potidaea, he, at the same time, rendered 
the condition of Athens worse, by increasing her enemies. 
Whether from personal avarice, or a desire to procure the 
necessary resources for the Athenians, he accorded succour 
to the rebellious satrap, Phamabazus, in his struggle against 
the king of Persia. The latter, therefore, no less than 
Philip, supported those islands which were in a state of 
revolt, so that Athens was at last compelled to conclude a 
dishonourable peace (356 b. c). 

The relative position of the belligerent states in Greece 

* T6 MaKtSoviov xpv<rcov xai rriv ^iKitr'trov fOdav v6ftovg Koi 
TrarpiSa Kai fraiKirsiav jcac frdvra rd Tifiidtrara vofiiZovtn — Himerius 
xxxiv. Wemsd, ' Chares was robust and broad-shouldered. 
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after the battle of Mantinea, was another circumstance 
highly favourable for the designs of Philip. Though neither 
Sparta, Athens, nor Thebes, evinced any desire to prolong 
the contest with the view of asserting a military supremacy 
over the rest, they soon began to exhibit their lust of power 
in a narrower sphere. Sparta once more endeavoured to 
establish a confederacy among the Peloponnesians under 
her own protectorate; and her attempt to reduce Argos, 
gave birth to a counter-confederacy of Megalopolitans, Sicy- 
onians, Messenians, and Thebans, with the Argives. Sparta 
also wasted her strength in the quarrels of foreign states ; 
for we find her sending detachments of auxiliaries to Sicily, 
Crete, and, subsequently, to Tarentum in Italy, where 
King Archidamus fell on the same day that the liberties of 
the mother-country received their death-blow at Chseronea. 
When the influence of Athens had prevailed over that of 
Thebes in the quarrels of the Euboeans, Athens effected a 
new league among the maritime states, and soon began to 
pervert her power to the purposes of oppression and exaction. 
The war which broke out in consequence, known by the 
name of the Social War, once more annihilated the Athe- 
nian power at sea. Thus no inconsiderable number of 
states were in possession of independence : Messenia was 
free from the control of Sparta ; the naval league of Athens 
dissolved ; and the supremacy of Thebes, in Boeotia, on the 
wane. Greece was thus separated into many conflicting por- 
tions, which though incapable of subsisting singly, were yet 
vmwiiling to unite, ^ and were far more intent upon inflicting 
injuries on each other, than ameliorating their own internal 
condition.^ 

' Demosth, de CoronA, 231, 8 : — dXXd tiq ^v dxpiroc — wapd — 
a7ra<r«/"EXXjj<y«/ ipig Kai rapax»}. * f^'achsmuth,ii, p. 430-433. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PHILIP AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Frogre m of PkUip~-TKe Sacred War— Character of Demoitkenet— 
State of Athene— ExhortaHoiu of Demoahenet. 

Whilst the attentdon of Athens was directed to other points, 
Philip was Uying the foundadon of his power in Thessaly, 
a country that was always highly esteemed for its cavalry. 
He was called in, indeed, as a liberator ; but as he sought only 
to protect the weaker and weaken the stronger, he turned 
the disorders of the country to his own advantage rather 
than settled them. The versatility of his character, his 
good humour, his indulgence in wit and jesting, and even in 
the debauchery of the table, all contributed to recommend 
him to the Thessahans. In the first ebullitions of their 
gratitude, they surrendered to him the revenues accruing 
from their fedrs and towns of commerce, as well as the con- 
veniences of their harbours and shipping. 

The daring ambition of Philip exhibited itself still more 
conspicuously to the eyes of Greece. He became a com- 
petitor at the Olympic games, and carried off the prize :' 
and if the Greeks could have appreciated the omen, it 
might have suggested to them that he would hereafter con- 
tend with them in earnest. But their blindness precipitated 
their fate ; for, instead of making a stand against the com- 
mon enemy, they plunged into a war which — on account of 
its relation to Delphi and the Amphictyonic council, whose 
activity had been lately revived — has been called the 
Sacred War, and which opened at last to Philip the gates 

* He received the news of this victory as he was returning from his 
successful expedition into Pseonia and Thrace. At the same time he 
received intelligence of the success of his general Parmenio in Illyria ; 
whilst a third messenger arrived to tell him that Olympias, his queen, 
had brought forth a prince at Pella. 
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of Thermopyle, which conducted him into the heart of 
Greece (357 b. c). 

It happened that Sparta and Phocis were condemned hj 
the Amphictyonic comicil — in which Thehan influence was 
predominant — to pay considerable fines ; the former, because 
they had several years ago surprised and seized the citadel 
of Thebes in a time of peace (p. 297) ; and the latter, be^ 
cause they had ploughed a portion of a field consecrated to 
Apolloy and therefore withdrawn from agriculture/ The 
Phocians were not in a condition to satisfy this demand; 
and therefore their leader, Philomelus, induced them to 
seize the city and temple of Delphi, on the ground that to 
them belonged the guardianship of the Delphian temple, 
and the treasures contained within its walls.^ By means of 
these treasures he was enabled to enlist into his service 
mercenaries who flocked from all parts of Greece. The 
Athenians, who entertained apprehensions of an alliance 
between Thebes and the Macedonian king, accorded assist- 
ance to the Phocians ; and Sparta was the more particularly 
zealous on the same side, as the fine of 500 talents, imposed 
upon her by the Amphictyons, was doubled on account of 
non-payment. The Thebans — who appear not to have 
forgotten that the Phocians had refused to perform military 
service under them in the war with Sparta — had, indeed, 
hoped to excite all Greece against Phocis ; but they were 
miserably disappointed. The struggle was obstinate — ^it 
aimed at nothing less than utter extermination ; whilst reli- 
gion communicated to it a character of unparalleled ferocity, 
and served as a palliative for every cruelty (356-355 b. c). 

For two years hostilities were carried on with various 
success. The Phocians who fell into the hands of the 
enemy were imiformly put to death as sacrilegious wretches, 

* The crime was not unprecedented. The Locrians of Amphissse 
had long cultivated with impunity the Crissaean plain, consecrated to 
Apollo. Pausanias ascribes the charge to the inveterate hatred which 
the Tbessalians bore the Phocians. x.2. I. 

' For this purpose he quoted Horn. II. ii. 
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and they retaliated with equal severity upon those whom 
the fortune of war threw into their hands. In a desperate 
engagement among the woods and mountains of Phocb, 
Philomelus, in order to escape the resentment of his pur- 
suers, flung himself from a precipice. His hrother Ono- 
marchus drew off the remains of the vanquished army, and, 
being afterwards elected general, he carried on the war with 
increasing vigour. He plundered the temple of Delphi of 
its votive offerings— converting those of iron into arms, and 
those of silver and gold into money. By seasonable bribes 
he distracted the councils of Thebes, and persuaded the 
neighbouring states to observe a neutrality. Having thus 
increased the strength of his army, he pushed forward into 
Boeotia, defeated the 'Fhebans, and took Coronea. From 
thence he marched victorious into Thessaly, whose tyrants 
were now in confident expectation of recovering their ancient 
dignity (353 b. c). 

Philip was now called in by the Thessalians. He hastened 
to the spot, and, though twice defeated by the Phocians, 
he at last gained a victory, in which the whole force of 
the enemy was annihilated. Philip did not neglect the 
opportunity of leaving Macedonian garrisons in Thessaly ; 
and accordingly he garrisoned PhersB, Pagasae, and Mag- 
nesia. Under the pretence of taking vengeance upon the 
Phocians in their own country, Philip now wished to possess 
himself of Thermopylffi, the key to Greece ; and Thessaly 
was ready to support him in the undertakings The 
Athenians, however, were too well aware that the con- 
tinuance of the Phocian war secured to them the possession 
of Euboea, and protected them as well as the Peloponnesus 
from the haughtiness of Thebes ; and that, under the mask 
of religious zeal, Philip was bent upon the invasion and 
conquest of their country. They, therefore, sent a fleet and 
fresh reinforcements to guard the straits of Thermopylae ; 
and Philip was obliged to return to Macedonia without 
having effected his object. The Athenians summoned an 
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assembly to deliberate upon the proper mode of counteract- 
ing the plans of Philip. The orator Diophantus proposed 
the institution of a festival out of gratitude to the gods who 
had prevented Philip from effecting a passage through the 
defile of ThermopylaB (352 b. c.).' 

Philip was now destined to meet with greater vigilance 
on the part of Athens, which was soon to become the leader 
of all who wished to counteract his insidious policy. At 
this period arose a man who was desifous of elevating 
Athens to its ancient position as the "deliverer of Greece" — 
a man who, like Pericles, was filled with the love of his 
country, uid, like Themistocles, was adequate to the most 
complicated affairs — a man who saw through the whole 
policy of Philip, tracked it in all its windings, and thwarted 
it at every point. This man was Demosthenes. He was 
not descended from the nobler families of Athens, from 
which Cimon, Pericles, Thucydides, and Alcibiades had 
sprung ;^ but the scientific education of this period — a 
knowledge of history, of philosophy, and of oratory — ^had 
now become the means of imparting dignity to the character, 
and giving that direction to the mind, which was necessary 
for a statesman. Yet, though Demosthenes was an orator, 
he was not a rhetorician ; for no man can peruse his speeches 
without being convinced that, whilst he advocated his prin- 
ciples with unflinching zeal, he advocated them also horn 
sincere conviction. The effects of his eloquence, at a time 
when the sentiments of the Athenians were far from being 
favourable to the execution of his plans, and the respect 
which they manifested for his great and distinguished qua- 
lities, are truly wonderful. ** He is really courageous," said 

' Dem, deFals, Leg. 368. 6. 

' Juvenal, in the exaggerating language of satire, speaks of his 
&ther as a blacksmith— •" artien^is massa fuUgine lippu^* (x. 130). 
We must observe, however, that his father was not an artisan, but 
the proprietor of a manufactory of arms ; and for a person to carry on 
a manufactory on his own account, and on a large scale, was not con- 
sidered disreputable at Athens* 
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the orator to the Athenians, ''who, for the sake of your 
safety and glory, opposes your most favourite inclinations, 
rouses you from your dreaon of pleasure, <l k«lM"a to flatter 
you, and, having the good of his country ever in view, 
assumes that post in the administration in which fortune 
often prevails over policy, knowing himself to be responsible 
for the issue." 

Yet it required all the energy of Demosthenes to awaken 
the Athenians from the political lethargy into which they 
had fallen. " The youth of Athens,'* says Theopompus, in 
reference to that period, " spent their days in the houses of 
musicians and courtesans — the more advanced in gaming 
and similar occupations; whilst the whole people devoted 
more attention to public banqueting and distributions of 
ilesh,^ than to the administration of the state.'* The general 
extravagance, and the poverty that resulted from it, made 
men reckless as to the means they employed to gratify their 
love of pleasure; hence their eagerness to betray their 
country into the hands of the dynasts, in order to obtain 
the gold they so liberally dispensed. Religion had degener- 
ated into a mere instrument of sensual enjoyment, in which 
the feeling of devotion had been supplanted by the passion 
for statues, choral processions, and dramatic exhibitions ; or 
the demagogues employed it to inflame the impure passions 
of the multitude.^ Men of a nobler disposition, seeing the 
de^^dation of the state, ^ and that the demagogues merely 
flattered the passions of the people, shrunk from the conta- 
mination of party, and chose rather to keep themselves un- 

* These took place at the sacrifices. 

* Such was the prosecution for impiety (ypa^i) aac^cia;) insti- 
tuted against the Hermocopidae, p. 234. 

* "The Athenians," says Isocrates, **were more willing to hear 
praise bestowed on persons with whose very names they were unac- 
quainted, than upon such as had conferred upon them real benefits," 
Evag. 306. Nicias very justly observed, at an earlier period, " that 
when an enterprise miscarried, the blame was laid upon the few, but 
when it succeeded, the people claimed all th^ merit." — Xen. Rep. Ath 
ii. 17. 
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spotted from the evils of the times, than busy themselves 
in what thej might conceive useless attempts to repress 
them. The turmoil of the crowd grew irksome to them. 
Many satisfied their political cravings in the retirement of 
private life, by soaring into the regions of speculation ; by 
meditating on states and laws, and dedicating themselves to 
the development of abstract theories ; or, quitting the land 
of their fathers, they pursued the stirring career of arms, 
and found a home among the mingled hordes of a camp.^ 

To the first class belonged Phocion, a man of un- 
bending integrity — untainted by selfishness — who felt no 
sympathy with the effeminacy of the age, and who treated 
the volatile character of the Athenians with such contempt, 
as to enquire in a public assembly, when a proposition which 
be had made met with univer«d approval, whether he had 
said any thing foolish ^ Again, there were others^amongst 
whom we may reckon Isocrates, the " old man eloquent," 
and his party — ^who, looking abroad upon the distractions of 
Greece, and the dangers likely to arise to the Asiatic Greeks 
^m the barbarians, or from Greek adventurers, conceived 
Athens and Sparta to be unequal to the task of pacifying 
Greece. They were inclined, therefore, to see in the rise 
of Macedonia, the rise of a power which would enable 
Greece to baffle her old antagonist, Persia.^ Another party, 
however, who were in the interest of Philip, affected to view 
with terror the naval and military preparations of the greaX 

' Compare Wachimuth, vol. ii. p. 348. 

' The fault of this estrangement between Phocion and the people, 
did not lie with the latter alone. Phocion himself waa deficient in 
that humane and high-minded patriotism, which generously bears 
with the foibles and infirmities of others, and strives to amend them 
by exhorting them to virtue, and inspiring them with loftier aims. — 
^achmuth, vol. ii. p. 469. 

' " And it must be confessed/' observes Wachsmuth, "that Philip 
not only knew how to purchase the services of corrupt citizens and 
veual declaimers, but also possessed so many brilliant qualities, that 
he might well inspire even upright and patriotic Greeks with confi- 
dence and hope, and the rather, as they had wholly ceased to place 
dependence upon themselves."— Vol. ii. p. 430. 
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:; bat their real object was to dhrert public attention 
from the machhiations of Philip. 

Demosthenes, howeyer, took a higher view of tbe 
question. His political sentiments were characterized by 
hostility to the rising power of Macedon, attachment to the 
democracy of his native city, and an earnest wish to promote 
mianimity among the states of Greece.^ In the spirit of a 
Pericles or an Aristides, he consulted the welfare of the 
people, rather than their gratification; and he endeavoured 
by aU the persuasion, and even sarcasm of his eloquence, to 
rouse them to a sense of their danger. ** Ye are gratified, 
indeed," said he on one occasion, ^ when an orator praises 
your ancestors, recounts their deeds, and enumerates their 
victories; but consider that these were achieved by yonr 
ancestors, not that tfe might merely behold and wonder, but 
also imitate their virtues.'* He then tells them that " their 
character was completely emasculated — ^that they were de- 
prived of their influence and their allies — that they were 
merely the servants and dependants of their leaders, fully 
satisfied, forsooth, if they distributed to them the theatricar 

* Orat. de Pace, 61 ; m PhUip, iii. 118 ; de Corond, 259, &c. 

' As the orators were without office, so they were without 
responsibility. If chance gave the people in the person of their 
leader and champion, an individual gifled with sound political 
foresight, and exempt from low and selfish passions, all the adTsn- 
tages of a tyranny were enjoyed without its defects (compare Pericles, 
p. 199). But it too frequently proved that the oratorical talent which 
suited the popular taste, was coupled with the vulgar baseness which 
considered the favour of the mob, but as a means to the gratification 
of private interest and ambition (compare Cleon, p. 218). Thus the 
demagogue in the public assemblies, and the sycophant in the public 
courts, vied with each other in measures for the oppression and humi* 
liation of the wealthy ; and even the legal decisions of the judges, 
were not delivered without a strong bias in favour of the democracy 
(Xen,Rep.Ath.i.l3). Under such circumstances, oligarchical faC' 
tions were generated, co-operating with each other in different states ; 
and their inveterate hatred may be conceived from the oath preserved 
to us in Aristotle {Pol, v. 7, 1 9) . "To plan and work mischief to the 
Demus to the utmost of one's ability." These remarks will throw 
light on the internal revolutions recorded in the preceding history.— 
See Hermann, pp. 129-131. 
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money and the lean oxen," " When, therefore, O my conn- 
trymen," he cried, " will you exert your vigour ? Will it 
still be your sole business to saunter in the public place, in- 
quiring after news ? What can be more new thsui that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athens and enslaye Greece?** 
And when the spirits of the Athenians began to revive, 
upon learning that Philip was sick, Demosthenes enquired 
into the grounds of their exultation. " What then ? Sup- 
pose he dies ; you will soon create another Philip, if you 
manage your affairs as heretofore." 

Demosthenes then exhorts the Athenians to lay aside 
their present apathy, to contribute liberally to the necessities 
of the state ; to put no confidence in mercenaries, but take 
the field in person. He then proposes to apply the thea- 
trical fimd to the service of the state, and, in spite of the 
entreaties and menaces of the rich, to render the burthen of 
the trierarchy more fair and equal. If the Athenians did 
all this, he was confident that Philip, the barbarian, must be 
driven back, and his dominion reduced to its ancient limits. 
He shewed that Philip possessed peculiar facilities for the 
execution of his plans ; he was at once king, general, and 
treasurer. This gave rapidity to his movements ;^ and by 
his address, conceding when concession was advisable, and 
threatening when threats would be advantageous, he was 
enabled to turn eveiy circumstance to account. He derived 
the greatest advantage in the prosecution of his enterprizes 
^m his local position, whicli enabled him to send forth his 
armies and fleets, when the Etesian winds^ prevented the 
Athenians £rom sailing towards the north. The craft of 
Philip was, therefore, to be met by the energy of the Athe- 
luans; for, if the Athenians had been true to themselves, 
he would never have been in possession of Pydna, Potidsea, 
Methone, and the circumjacent country, 

'Generally speaking, the Athenians never resolved upon an under- 
^ng till after a stormy and unprofitable debate, and most frequently 
when the favourable moment had elapsed.— Dem. OL iil. 29. 23. 
. ' Winds that return annually at certain seasons. — Dem, Phil. 

1.48.24. 
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He also pointed out to the Athenians the many elements 
of weakness in the condition of Philip ; for it was not to be 
imagined that " Philip like a god, enjoyed hid prosperity for 
ever, fixed and immutahle." " The eyes of all men were now 
opened; his duplicity and selfishness were manifest; his 
allies would desert him on the first reverse of fortune ; the 
Thessalians, ' who were faithless hy nature, at all times and 
to all men/ were exhibiting a feeling of hostility ; the Pae- 
onians, lUyrians, and, in short, all those tribes, would 
doubtless prefer liberty to slavery. Even the Macedonians 
themselves were tired with the burthens and expenses of the 
war; they were compelled to neglect the cultivation of their 
lands, and the improvement of their property; whilst the 
blocking up of the harbours and trading marts prevented 
them from enjoying the fruits of their labours, as under 
other circumstances, they would have enjoyed them/' Such 
were the principles, the thoughts, and the hopes of Demos- 
thenes, by which he endeavoured to rouse the Athenians to 
a sense of their danger and the defence of their country. 

From the remarks of Demosthenes we perceive that the 
mercenary system, which had prevailed during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, attained its zenith in the time of Philip. The 
number of citizens who bore arms perceptibly diminished; 
they daily grew more remiss in arming for the common 
cause, and the calculations of profit as much injured the 
military operations of the Greeks themselves,^ as they pro- 
moted the custom of serving for pay. To this must be 
added, the real privation caused by the increasing impo- 
verishment of their native country ; and when we reflect 
that life was as much exposed to danger in civil feuds at 
home, as in the field of battle, we need hardly be surprised 
$it the statement of Isocrates, that << larger and better armies 
could be formed from mercenaries than citizens.'" It was 



* Itocrat.Areop.246. 

' Isoc. Ep. ix. 762. — Md^ovc xai Kpeirrovc auvrd^eig vrpaTOirtSuv 
yiy vofiivafi kx rwv TrXavutfikviav ^ r«v iroMnvofikvuv, 
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natural that armies thus constituted should be indifferent to 
the cause they fought for. The pledges for the freedom, 
independence, and security of a state, existing in the pa- 
triotism and affection of its citizens, were gradually destroyed ; 
while their strength was measured by the wavering standard 
of riches alone. The command of these itinerant bands 
gave a fictitious importance to their generals,* who sometimes 
made attempts to attain sovereign power ;^ and the soldiery, 
as may easily be supposed, frequently committed outrages 
on the peaceful inhabitants of the places where they resided.' 
The less capable the citizens became of wielding the sword 
in their own defence, the more deeply did they sink into the 
vortex of dissipation ; while the mercenaries spent the wages 
of hlood in the purchase of present gratifications, not know- 
ing how much time might be left them for enjoyment.* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PHILIP AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Capture of Olynthus— Progress of Philip— Subjugation of the Pho- 
dans— Philip elected Member of the Amphictyonic Council— Exhor- 
tations of Demosthenes, 

When Philip had failed in his attempts at forcing the 
straits of Thermopyl®, he directed his attention towards 
Olpthus,^ a state whose power had enabled it to contend 

' Iphicrates, though assuredly a virtuous citizen, introduced the 
custom of inscribing the name of the general upon the spoil, instead 
of that of the state only as before. — Suidas, sub voce, 

' Dem, in Aristoc. v. 665. 26. 

' fVachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 399-401 ; Isoc. Paneg. c. xxxiii ; Ep. jx* 
662. * Theopomp, ap. Athen. xii. .536. 

* The orations of Demosthenes against Philip are termed Philippics, 
The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Philippics are termed Olynthiacs — their object 
^ng, as stated in the text, to stimulate the Athenians to succour 
Olynthus. 
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ev^i with Sparta, and menace the kings of Macedonia. 
A considerable party had been attached in this state to the 
interest of Philip; and their systematic bribery enabled them 
to increase that influence which had originally recommended 
them to his attention. The reception which two natural 
sons of Amyntas had met with in Olynthus, ftimished a 
pretext for the war; and Philip, with his usual rapidity, 
invaded the territory of the city. The Olynthians, in their 
distress, suppUcated assistance from the Ath^sians; and 
Demosthenes gave his powerfVil support to their claims. 
He represented to the Athenians the advantage of having a 
formidable enemy in the neighbourhood of Philip, and par- 
ticularly one that, from woeful experience, could put do 
confidence in his promises and treaties. *< With every thing 
else on our side," said the orator, '< let us not be wanting to 
ourselves; let us not be reproached with the unspeakable 
infamy of throwing away not only those cities and territories 
which we inherited from our ancestors, but those occasions 
and alliances offered us by fortune and the gods" (349 B.C.). 
Two thousand men and thirty ships were despatched to 
their assistance ; but this force, as usual, consisted of mer- 
cenaries. The expedition, however, was a failure. The 
leader. Chares, had not the requisite qualifications of a 
general, whilst the want of money afforded him and his 
men a plea for gratifying their avarice or ambition, by 
expeditions on their own account. " Scarcely have they 
drawn their sword for their country," said Demosthenes, 
^' before they scamper hither and thither, and their generals 
follow them." Chares made a descent on the coast of 
Pallene, where he obtained a contemptible victory over 
Audaeus, which << served only to amuse the comic poets of 
the day." His marches and countermarches in this expe- 
dition were so mysterious, that the Athenians were obliged 
to go in quest of him ; Antiochus being conunissioned to 
'< seek the general, and tell him, in case he should meet 
with him, that the Athenians were wondering whether 
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Philip was engaged in an expedition against the Chersonese, 
and that they were in a state of complete ignorance as to 
the locality which he himself, and the army sent out with 
him, occupied." On his return, Chares extorted the sum of 
fifty talents from the Phodans, who, at that time, were in 
actual alliance with the Athenians. 

No good could he expected to accrue to the Olynthians 
from such assistance. In the mean time, they had been 
shut up within the walls of their city ; they had lost Stagyra, 
Mecybema, Torone. A second embassy was sent from 
Olynthus to Athens to solicit assistance ; and they were not 
a little surprised, upon their arrival, to find the Athenians 
enjoying the imaginary triumph of Chares. Demosthenes, 
in supporting the prayer of the Olynthians, warned the 
Athenians against the counsels of those smooth-tongued 
orators who consulted their temporary gratification, rather 
than their permanent interest. He insisted upon the 
necessity of applying those sums expended in public amuse- 
ments,' to the necessities of the state, and of repealing those 
laws which screened from justice the coward who declined 
the service. The Athenians, however, instead of taking 
the field in person, sent a body of foreign infantry, amount- 
ing to four thousand, with a hundred and fifty horse, under 
the command of Charidemus. But the insolence of these 
troops was more dangerous to the Olynthians than the 
enemy itself. A third reinforcement was sent, which arrived, 
however, too late ; for Philip, in the mean time, had obtained 
possession of the city, by the treachery of the commanders, 
Lasthenes and Euthy crates. The houses were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants sold for slaves ; for Philip had lost 
niany men during the siege, and he imagined that this salu- 
tary example would deter the neighbouring cities from 
opposing his measures (348 b. c). 

' On the motion of Eubulus, it had been decreed a capital crime 
to propose the application of the theatrical fund to the purposes of 

war. 
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The conquest of Olynthus ¥ras an important advantage 
to Philip. It put him in possession of the region of Chal- 
cis — his connectiim with the sea was rendered more exten- 
sivoy whilst, at the same time, his kingdom was less exposed 
to attack. This success stimulated him to embark in fresh 
enterprises, and, as Demosthenes had predicted, to aim more 
directly at Athens, the centre of Grecian energy. << If 
Philip conquers Olynthus, tell me, O men of Athens, what 
will prevent him from turning his arms whithersoever he 
will ? The restless activity of the Macedonian will never 
permit him to live at ease, satisfied with his present achieve- 
ments." 

There were now two points that attracted the attention of 
Philip. The first was the possession of the Hellespont, so 
intimately connected with the commerce of the Athenians, 
as it communicated with the fertile shores of the Euxine ; 
and the second the possession of Thermopylae, which was 
considered, in every age, the key to Greece. The distracted 
condition of that country afforded him a favourable oppor- 
tunity. The Sacred War was still raging, and both parties 
were in a state of complete exhaustion. The Thebans were 
without money — without resources ; and they beheld even a 
portion of Boeotia in the hands of the Phocians. On the 
other hand, the Phocians plundered the sacred treasures, 
whilst the intense hatred of the two parties rendered recon- 
ciliation impossible. In this extremity, the Thebans had 
recourse to Philip, who immediately saw that the straits of 
Thermopylae, after the possession of which be had so long 
panted, would now be secured. Greater danger could 
hardly have threatened Greece from any quarter ; but still 
her efforts were completely paralyzed. As Thebes was 
exhausted, Philip must of course offer himself to Arcadia, 
Messene, and Argos, as the most powerful auxiliaries. 
Demosthenes, indeed, as Athenian ambassador, went through 
the Peloponnesus, endeavouring to prevent, or dissolve 
these connections — but with indifferent success. ** The 
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Peloponnesus,*' says Demosthenes, ^^ was distracted, whilst 
neither the enemies of Sparta were strong enough to subju- 
gate Sparta, nor those who had hitherto ruled through 
Sparta, to retain dominion of the cities." 

In the mean time, the insidious policy of Philip was at 
work to delude and baffle the Athenians. The player, 
Neoptolemus, was instructed to proclaim at Athens the 
willingness of Philip to enter into a treaty of peace ; and 
the account which Phrynon, who had been taken prisoner 
by some Macedonian soldiers, gave of the clemency with 
which he had been treated, entirely removed from the 
minds of the Athenians any remains of animosity they 
might harbour against Philip. The volatile Athenians were 
eager, therefore, to close with the offer. Even Demos- 
thenes yielded to the torrent; and imagining that a bad 
peace was better than a bad war, he supported a decree of 
Philocrates, for sending a herald and ambassadors to dis- 
cover the real intentions of Philip. Negociations were 
commenced, and twelve ambassadors were despatched from 
Athens, amongst whom were Demosthenes, and his cele- 
brated rival, ^schines. The history of the embassy is 
somewhat obscure, and afterwards became the source of 
mutual recrimination between Demosthenes and iEschines. 
Demosthenes accused his rival' of either being bribed by 
Philip, or overreached by him as an orator and a diplo- 
matist; while ^schines charged Demosthenes with stick- 
ing fast in his speech to Philip, and being able to bring 
nothing forth. With respect to the first point, we may 
observe, that ^schines was tried for << malversation in 
the embassy" and acquitted ; but as his trial and acquittal 
took place three years after the alleged crime had been 

' In his speech* Hepi rfjs Hapairpeffteiagt " against ^schines, for 
the unfaithful manner in which he had executed his embassy to 
Philip." Demosthenes, in his oration de Corond, speaks of the vast 
number of traitors, bribe-takers, and men odious to the gods, who 
were the coadjutors of Philip in every state of Greece, p. 245, 14, 
C/ p. 241, 26. 324, 6. 

Q 
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committed, and when the Macedonian party had gained the 
ascendant at Athens — it can hardly be considered as con- 
clusive of his innocence. With respect to the second point, 
we may observe, that Demosthenes, whose oratory was of a 
broader and more popular cast, would hardly feel at ease in 
bandying compliments before a monarch whom his sarcasm 
had so often offended ; and his personal embarrassment, at 
the conference, having become the subject of mirth and 
raillery among his colleagues, might dispose him to look 
back with a prejudiced eye upon a transaction in which he 
had obtained so little credit. 

In the mean time, Philip, keeping his eye steadily on the 
Hellespont, made war upon the Thracian king, Chersoblep- 
tes, an ally of Athens, who would, of course, be included in 
the peace. The peace was not as yet concluded ; and the 
ambassadors, among whom was ^^schines, instead of fol- 
lowing Philip as quickly as possible, in order to obtain the 
ratification of the treaty, delayed their departure until the 
defeat of Chersobleptes. Encouraged by this success, 
Philip attacked Serrium and Doriscus, cities belonging to 
Athens ; and, on being remonstrated with by Euclides, who 
was specially despatched, he merely replied that there was 
no mention of those cities in the peace which had been 
recently signed, though not yet ratified. The Athenian 
ambassadors arrived at Pella in twenty-five days, a journey 
which might have been performed in six ; and then, instead 
of proceeding to Philip, who was employed in reducing the 
cities on the Propontis, they patiently waited above three 
weeks the return of the monarch to his capital ; and what 
is still more singular, upon his return, they accepted his 
invitation to accompany him to Thessaly, in order to settle 
affairs in that country. 

Philip was now in a state to attack the Phocians. His 
main object was therefore to blind the Athenians as to his 
real intentions ; and in the furtherance of this object, he 
found ^schines very serviceable. The king, according to 
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Demosthenes, bribed the ambassadors to delay their journey, 
until his preparations were in a forward state. On their 
return, iEschines enlarged upon the advantages which would 
accrue to Athens from her alliance with Philip. Thebes 
would be humbled ; Thespise and PlatsesB would be restored 
to their pristine dignity ; Eubcea would in all probability be 
restored as an equivalent for Amphipolis ; and he also hinted 
at the recovery of Oropus, on the Athenian frontier, which 
had been long subject to Thebes. The Athenians thanked 
Philip for his friendly intentions ; and as it was understood 
that the Phodans should submit to the Amphictyonic coun- 
o][—they also rejected the proffered assistance of Sparta, 
whose king, Archidamus, was marching to their relief. 

All suspicion was set at rest by the insidious policy of 
Philip, and he was in possession of Thermopylae be- 
fore the Athenians were properly aware of it. Having 
arrived in Greece — in order to palsy any attempt to assist 
the Phocians — he gave out, by means of his friends and 
retainers, that he did not intend to disturb Phocis, but 
rather to humiliate Thebes, and that he would resign Euboaa 
to Athens, in the stead of Amphipolis. But the Greeks 
were soon awakened from their dream. Phalsecus, the 
Phodan general, was permitted to retreat to the Pelopon- 
nesus with his army; and thus Phocis, bereft of troops, 
and unassisted by Athens, fell, without striking a blow, 
under the power of Philip. The Phocians, notwithstanding 
the declaration of Philip that he would plead their cause be- 
fore the council of the Amphictyons, were treated with every 
species of barbarity which could be dictated by the resent- 
ment of their unrelenting enemies, the Locrians, Thebans, 
and Thessalians (347 b. c). The intelligence respecting this 
defeat threw the Athenians into the greatest consternation, 
and a decree was immediately passed, that the inhabitants 
resident within twelve miles of the city should be sum- 
moned to its defence, while those at a greater distance 
should repair to the fortresses, particularly Eleusis, Phyle, 
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Sunium, and Aphidna. Philip notified in a letter to the 
Athenians, that he had passed Thermopylae, and subju- 
gated the Phodans. *< I hear that yon are preparing to 
assist them — you may spare yourselves further trouble. 
You have made a peace with me, but the Phocians were not 
included in that peace." 

This was the language of a conqueror, and the use which 
he now made of his victory would exhibit merely his natural 
mildness and generosity. Too far distant to chastise the 
Thebans, he resigned to them Orchomenus, Coronea, &c, 
which were previously in the possession of the Phodans, 
and he did not demand the restoration of Thespise and 
PlatsBSB, as he had promised to the Athenians. The reso- 
lutions of the Amphictyonic council— ^where Theban and 
Thessalian influence was predominant — were altogether in 
the interest of Philip. The refugee Phocians, and those 
who had taken part in the plundering of the temple were 
accursed — ^the rest were compelled to give up their arms; 
to keep no horses ; and, after the destruction of their cities, 
to reside only in villages, which must at least be a stadium 
apart from each other. Their land was considered as the 
property of the Delphic god, and for permission to cultivate 
it, they were bound to pay annually 60 talents at Delphi 
(346 B. c). 

The Phocians lost, moreover, their seat and voice in the 
Amphictyonic council. Philip was elected to fill the 
vacancy ; and, in conjunction with the. Thebans and Thes- 
salians, he held the presidency of the Pythian games. He 
had thus obtained a lefjal influence in Grecian afiairs. The 
Amphictyons ratified all his transactions — erected his statue 
in the temple of Delphi, and acknowledged, by a solemn 
decree, the kingdom of Macedon as the principal member of 
the Hellenic body. These measures were effected with the 
zealous concurrence, and at the instigation of Thebes.^ 

• Qritaloi d' iiaav ot icaraff/carrovrcff. Dem, de Fals. Leg^at. 
445. 25. , • 
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Along with other important advantages, Philip had also the 
credit of having terminated the Sacred War, whilst the pos- 
session of ThermopylsB hrought him nearer the attainment 
of the grand ohject of his ambition— the subjugation of 
Greece. 

The blow was felt severely by Athens. She did not 
send her usual deputies to the sittings of the Araphictyonic 
council, for she was apprehensive of giving any sanction to 
the resolutions which had communicated the right of mem- 
bership to Philip. Besides protesting against the admission 
of Philip into the Amphictyonic council, she offered an 
asylum to the Phocian fugitives, and prepared to fortify the 
Piraeus and the fortresses. Demosthenes, however, who 
understood thoroughly the present position of Greece, 
advised the Athenians to adhere to the peace, ^ and not to 
go to war on account of that * shadow at Delphi,'"^ as he termed 
the Amphictyonic privilege. ** What I counsel you to do," 
said the orator, "is this — to avoid any war which may 
burnish a common complaint — a common pretext. For if 
the Argives, Messenians, Megalopolitans, and other Pelo- 
ponnesian states have a hostile feeling towards us on 
account of our friendship with Sparta ; if the Thebans feel 
their ancient enmity reviving, because we protected their 
exiles ; the Thessalians, because we protect the Phocians ; 
and Philip, because we set ourselves in opposition to the 
Amphictyonic council; — I am afraid that all of them, seizing 
upon the resolution of the Amphictyons as a pretext, will 
^e common war upon us, in order to gratify their indi- 
^dual enmity." The reasoning of Demosthenes was con- 
vincing ; the Athenians yielded to necessity, and adhered to 
^^ peace. Philip, before evacuating Greece, placed a 
strong garrison in NicsBa, in order to secure his free pas- 
^age on any future occasion through the Straits of Ther- 
n^opyte (346 b. c). 

' In his speech, Hfpl rrJQ Eip^vi/c* 

' *H iv Ac\^oT( (TKid became proverbial. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PHILIP AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Wamingi of Demoathenea — Commotions in Thrace — Attacks on Perin- 
thus and Byzantium — Second Sacred War. 

No great length of time elapsed, however, before it became 
evident that the peace of Philip was merely an armistice — a 
cessation from hostilities. But the Greeks, as a nation, 
had basely compromised their own liberty. Instead of 
resisting the inroads of the common enemy, they had 
listened only to the dictates of individual jealousy. When 
they saw their neighbour-states writhing under the grasp 
of Philip, they congratulated themselves upon their own 
escape — ^forgetting that the evil day, like the periodical 
attack of a fever or other malady, must at length reach 
those from whom it was then apparently the most remote. 
" I know not," said Demosthenes, " by what fatality the 
Greeks look on the successive encroachments of Philip, not 
as events which their vigorous and united opposition might 
ward off and repel, but as disasters inflicted by the hand of 
Providence ; as a tempestuous cloud of hail, so destructive 
to the vines in autumn, which all behold with horror 
hovering over them, but none take any other means to pre- 
vent, than by deprecating the gods that it might not fall 
upon their own fields.*' 

Demosthenes, however, did not give up his country in 
despair ; and he still cherished the idea of uniting the 
Greek states in one common bond. He was particularly 
earnest in his warnings to the Peloponnesus, where Philip 
had formed an intimate connexion with Argos, Messene, 
Elis, and the Arcadians. He recalled to their minds the 
fate of Olynthus. ** At present ye see only Philip the 
generous, the magnificent promiser; but, if ye are wise, 
pray the gods that ye may never see Philip the cheat and 
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deceiver/' His warnings did find acceptance for the 
moment; but the Peloponnesians soon returned to their 
hankering after Philip; and Demosthenes was compelled 
to exclaim, that, <' if all were prepared for slavery, Athens 
at least must contend for liberty.'' 

Demosthenes now urged the matter upon the attention of 
the Athenians with renewed vigour. Even the dullest could 
not but perceive the rapidly growing power of Philip, and 
sought fresh excuses for their indolence ; but Demosthenes 
deprived them of every pretext. To those who gave out 
that Philip was not so powerful as the Lacedemonians had 
been, who had exercised supreme dominion by land and sea, 
and to whom the state had never yet submitted — ^he demon- 
strated how far they had deviated from the simplicity of the 
ancient times. ** Affairs are now no longer decided by 
battles in the open field; traitors ruin all. Philip does 
not move now, as formerly, with a phalanx of heavy- 
anned men, but with an army composed of light infantry 
and cavalry, and foreign archers. He hastens from one 
place to another ; he falls upon cities in which dissension is 
reigning ; he fights without paying any regard to the dif- 
ference between summer and winter." Demosthenes ex- 
horted them to assume the offensive, to attack Philip in his 
own country, and not to wait till he had formally broken 
the peace. *' Peace," he observed, '< was no longer in their 
power ; Philip gradually carried on a vast system of hostile 
ambition, dismembering their possessions, debauching their 
allies, paring their donunions around, that he might at length 
attack the centre, unguarded and defenceless" (344 b. c). 

Some commotions occurred now in Thrace of considerable 
importance. The Athenians, in order to maintain their in- 
flaence in the Thracian Chersonese, sent thither a number 
of armed citizens as colonists. Diopeithes, the leader, got 
into a quarrel with the inhabitants of Cardia, who would 
not recognize the right of the Athenians to their territory, 
and applied, therefore, to Philip for assistance. Philip made 
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use of this circumstance to represent Diopeithes as the 
violator of the peace — calculating upon the support of a 
strong party in Athens, headed by mercenary orators, who 
were in favour of its preservation. Demosthenes, however, 
took an opposite view of the question. ^ He represented to 
the Athenians the necessity of increasing rather than 
diminishing their force in the Ohersonese ; an army of ob- 
servation might check the progress of I^ilip. << You must 
hold it as a matter of firm belief," said the orator, <' that 
Philip has broken the peace, and is at war with your 
republic ; that he is an enemy to your city, to the ground on 
which it stands, to all those who inhabit it, and, not least, 
to such as are most distinguished by its favours." The 
Athenians, however, were again too late, and did nothing 
more but shew their ill-will towards Philip by speeches^ 
resolutions, and embassies, denouncing him as a barbarian 
and an usurper (843 b. c). 

Peace and war ^ere now no longer a matter of choice ; 
and this opinion rapidly gained ground when Philip made a 
vigorous attack upon Perinthus,^ a powerful commercial 
city on the banks of the Propontis. Byzantium saw itself 
threatened with the fate of Olynthus, and immediately 
despatched men and warlike machines to the assistance of 
Perinthus ; and Persia, who felt no desire that Philip should 
establish himself on her boundaries, distributed gold amongst 
the most eminent of the Grecian demagogues (341 B.C.). 

A strong reinforcement of men in Persian pay, commanded 
by Appllodorus, an Athenian citizen, was despatched ; and 
120 ships sailed from Athens for Perinthus. Though 
Philip sent an epistle to the Athenians in which he attempted 
to justify his own conduct, and reproached Athens for 
having made common cause with the Persian monarch, yet 

* In his speech Hepl r&v tv Xcj6pov^(Ty UpayfiaTtov rj 6 Trepi 
AioTrtiOiovs, *' On the Events in the Chersonese, or on Diopeithes." 

* This is the subject of the 3rd Philippic. The 4th Philippic was 
pronounced when Philip had raised the siege of Perinthus tofallupoq 
Byzantium. 
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public opinion still continued to be with Demosthenes, and 
the war was vigorously prosecuted. Byzantium, however, 
refused to receive the commander, Chares, because, after 
the war of the allies, he had been entrusted with the com- 
mission of reducing the coasts and islands again under the 
dominion of Athens. 

Phocion was therefore appointed to supersede him, and 
confidence restored. Chios, Rhodes, Cos, &c. sent shipst 
and Philip was compelled to draw off his troops from 
Perinthus — ^foiled by the obstinacy of the besieged, and 
the advantageous situation of the town, which, rising in 
the form of an amphitheatre, enabled them to overlook the 
operations of the besiegers. Philip next proceeded to lay 
siege to Byzantium ; but the seasonable arrival of the fleet 
under Phocion compelled him to raise the siege, and leave 
the Athenians in possession of the northern shores of the 
Propontis. Many other places were also wrested from him ; 
his fleets were defeated, and all his plans on the Hellespont 
frustrated. The liberated states manifested their gratitude 
to Athens by sending golden crowns and considerable sums 
of money, and conferring upon her citizens the rights of 
intermarriage, the privilege of purchasing lands in their 
territories, the freedom of their respective cities, and, if 
resident, exemption from all taxes. Demosthenes afterwards 
referred with pride to his services on this occasion ; " You 
have frequently, men of Athens ! rewarded with crowns the 
statesmen most successful in conducting your affairs. But 
name, if you can, any other counsellor, any other statesman, 
by whose means the state itself hath been thus honoured" 
(340 B. c). 

Philip, however, soon found a fresh opportunity of in- 
terfering in the affairs of Greece. During the vernal 
assembly of the Amphictyons at Delphi, objections were 
ttiade respecting some golden shields — sent by the Athe- 
nians to be suspended in the temple — as not regularly 
consecrated. But the real offence was to be found in the 

q3 
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inscriptum, ^ Taken from the Miedes and 7%«6aiu, vben 
they fought against Greece." .fschines delirered a spirited 
defence of his coontrymen, hot was rudely interFapted by a 
Locrian of Amphissa, who remarked that, ^ if the Amphic- 
tyons consulted the dictates of duty and honour, they wooid 
not permit the name of the Athenians, who had so recently 
abetted the detestable sacrilege of the Fhodans, to be men- 
tioned in that august assembly." Upon this, iEschines 
directed the attention of the Amphictyons to the Cirrhsan 
plain, which might be seen from the temple. ^ Behold these 
lands," he cried, ** anciently devoted to the god, but now 
appropriated and cultivated by the Amphissasans ; behold 
the numerous buildings which they have erected there, and 
that accursed port of Cirrha, justly demolished by our an- 
cestors, now rebuilt and fortified." — ** Hear the words of the 
imprecation, not only against those who cultivate the sacred 
groimd, but against those who neglect to punish them. 
< May they never present an acceptable offering to Apollo, 
Diana, Latona, or Minerva the provident ; but may all their 
sacrifices and religious rites be for ever rejected and ab- 
horred I' " (339 B. c.) 

This speech occasioned the utmost confusion in the as- 
sembly ; and it was determined that, on the morrow, the 
Amphictyons, having summoned the assistance of the citizens 
of Delphi, should proceed to bum, cut down, and destroy 
the houses and plantations which defiled the sacred territory. 
They met with little opposition in the execution of this 
determination ; but, upon their return, they were attacked 
and routed by a numerous party of Amphissaeans. It was 
now determined that the punishment of the Locrians should 
be undertaken by the confederate Greeks. As the matter, 
however, proceeded languidly, ^schines and his accomplices 
saw a favourable opportunity of calling in the assistance of 
the pious king of Macedon. Demosthenes, who perceived 
the danger of a general arming of the Greeks with Philip at 
their head, advised the Athenians to take no part in the 
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proceedings. The remaining states, however, and particu- 
larly the Thessalians, were bent upon the war, and they 
virtually chose Philip as the leader of the sacred army. 

This afforded PhiHp a favourable opportunity of march- 
ing into the very heart of Greece. The Athenians and a 
party in Thebes endeavoured secretly to support Phocis, by 
procuring 10,000 mercenaries ; but these were easily over- 
powered by the 20,000 infantry and 2,000 horse of Philip. 
Philip did not return home, but spent the winter in Locris, 
to the terror of the Athenians and Thebans, who were now 
convinced that the grand struggle was approaching. The 
Athenians despatched their ablest orators through Greece 
to rouse the people from their apathy. They were favour- 
ably received by Megara, Eubcea, Corinth, Leucas, Corcyra, 
and Achaia, who entered into a league against Macedon. 
Philip, in order to facilitate his victory, laboured to gain 
the Thebans, through whose territory he must pass to in- 
vade Attica, over to his side, by sowing jealousy between 
them and the Athenians ; but, on the other hand, Demos- 
thenes made every exertion to frustrate his machinations. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PHILIP AND DEMOSTHENES. 

Alarm at Athens — Efforts of Demosthenes — Battle of ChtBronea— Pre- 
parations for the Asiatic Invasion — Death of Philip. 

The sudden possession and fortification of Elatea — a city 
situated between two ranges of moimtains opening into 
Phocis and Boeotia — ^by Philip, convinced the Thebans that 
his intentions were of a hostile character. He now com- 
nianded the passage into BoBotia, and was distant only two 
%8' march from Attica. The news arrived at Athens to- 
wards evening ; the greatest anxiety prevailed during the 
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night; the people rushed to the market-place, and pulled 
down the hooths of the tradesmen and artificers in order to 
make room for the assembly. On ihe following morning, 
when the people were assembled, and the herald called upon 
those '* who had anything to oflfer on the present emer- 
gency to mount the rostrum," nobody came forward to give 
counsel, or, in the language of Demosthenes, '' nobody 
obeyed the voice of his country, imploring the assistance 
of her children." Demosthenes at last came forward* He 
did not conader opposition to the well-disciplined army of 
the Macedonians as madness ; he required the Athenians to 
despatch all their youth, horse and foot, to Eleusis — to send 
two hundred ships to Thermopylae, and to solicit co-operation 
on the part of Thebes. All these propositions were accepted, 
and Donosthenes himself was despatched to Thebes, to exe- 
cute the most difficult but most important part of the business. 
Here Demosthenes was called upon to compete with the 
ambassadors of the king. Python, their most distinguished 
orator, from Byzantium, stood forward in the assembly. He 
did not omit to represent to the Thebans any of the advan- 
tages which might accrue from a union with Philip, or any 
of the dangers which might result from an armed power, 
like that of the Athenians, in their immediate vicinity; 
neither did he forget to state the manifold provocations 
which Thebes had experienced on the part of Athens, and 
the possibility that now existed of gratifying their vengeance ; - 
in fact, he brought together with infinite skill whatever could 
inflame the resentment of the Thebans. Demosthenes, 
however, still surpassed him in the art of oratory. He 
dwelt upon the friendship which had existed between Thebes 
and Athens as early as the time of CEdipus — ^he conjured 
them to forget whatever had occurred of an unfriendly 
nature in these latter times, and to remember that they bad 
always contended honourably as Greeks with each other 
about the ascendancy ; but now they must, indeed, combine, 
when a stranger wished to exercise supreme dominion. He 
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represented to them the glory of the Hellenic name, and 
the courage of their ancestors— the powerful assistance with 
which Athens was ready to support them — the disgrace of 
slavery, if Philip should be victor ; and the futility of all his 
promises. 

The language of Demosthenes flowed like a torrent, and 
brought over the vacillating Thebans to the side of the 
Athenians. They laid aside aU their former mistrust and 
jealousy, and made preparations for the struggle with the 
utmost activity. The united forces, amounting to thirty 
thousand men, hastened to meet the king on the plain of 
Chaeronea, which Philip had selected as well adapted for 
the operations of the Macedonian phalanx. On the one 
side he had in view the temple of Hercules, from whom the 
Macedonian Kings were descended, and, on the other, the 
banks of the Thermodon, frequently announced by oracles 
as the destined scene of desolation and woe to Greece. The 
Athenian generals, Lysicles and Chares, were men of no 
mihtary reputation; and the Theban general, Theagenes, 
was even suspected of treachery. The Athenians, however, 
broke the right wing of the Macedonians, commanded by 
Philip in person; while Alexander repulsed the Thebans. 
The Athenians, elated with success, pressed forward against 
the ^gitives ; but Philip, having gained an adjacent emi- 
nence, poured down with his troops and defeated the enemy, 
abready in disorder, with a loss of 1,000 killed. The sacred 
band of Thebes, which had decided so many important vic- 
tories, was cut down to a man by Alexander. Even the 
victors ahed tears when they beheld them lying in close 
order, covered with honourable wounds, and breathing defi- 
ance in death (338 b. c.).i 

The first news of this defeat filled the Athenians with 
consternation. A part of the people wished, indeed, to 
venture another struggle. The orator, Hyperides, proposed 

' Hie dies universse Grsecise et gloriam dominationls et vetustissi- 
mam libertatem tniyit,— Justin, ix. 23. 
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to provide for the defence of the city by restoring their 
legal rights to those who had been deprived of them, by 
converting the resident aliens into citizens, and by raising 
the slaves to the condition of resident aliens. But this 
outbreak of passion was only temporary, and the Athenians 
were compelled to yield to necessity. Satisfied that they 
had done everything in their power to vindicate their honour 
and defend their country, they permitted Demosthenes to 
deliver a funeral oration* over the thousand that had fdlen; 
and they condemned Lysicles to death, because it was unbe- 
coming that he should live whose generalship had been signa- 
lized by the death of so many brave men, and the disgrace 
of those who survived. " You," said his accuser, Lycurgus, 
'' were our commander on that inglorious day; and still 
you breathe the vital air, and appear in our public places, a 
living monument of the disgrace and ruin of your coimtry." 
Demosthenes, in his funeral oration, compared the loss of 
the warriors at Chaeronea to << taking the sun from the 
world" — "the original glory of Greece was buried in dark- 
ness and ignominy/' 

The conduct of Philip, after the victory, was characterized 
by the utmost generosity and mildness. When advised by 
his generals to advance into Attica, and to render himself 
master of Athens, he only replied, " Have 1 done so much 
for glory, and shall I destroy the theatre of that glory ?"^ 
He accorded peace to the Athenians on the most reasonable 
conditions — he restored their prisoners without ransom — he 
introduced no garrison into Athens as into Thebes, but 
merely required that she should send representatives to the 

^ 'Effird^toc Aoyoc. To Athens the immediate consequence of 
this overthrow was the loss of the sovereignty of the seas, and of her 
foreign possessions, for which the acquisition of Oropus formed but 
a trifling compensation. She was, however, more fortunate than her 
confederates, since, although obliged to concur in the decrees by 
which the whole of Greece acknowledged, first Philip, and then Alex- 
ander, as their generalissimo against the Persians, she still succeeded 
in maintaining her civil independence, even under the latter. — 
Hermann, pp . 3 60, 3 6 1 . « PluU in Dem, 
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meeting of all the states, which he summoned at Corinth. 
He made her a present of Oropus, the possession of which 
she had formerly disputed with Thehes. He also treated 
Sparta with similar kindness, and did everything in his 
power to allay existing enmities and jealousies. Philip was 
too politic to declare himself king of the Greeks, heing well 
aware that the people ever manifest a greater attachment to 
names and forms, than to things themselves. But Thehes, 
the faithless ally of Philip, was treated with greater severity. 
She was compelled to receive hack three hundred of her 
ibgitives ; the government was delivered into the hands of 
such as were known to he in the interests of Macedonia, and 
Orchomenus and Platseae were rebuilt. 

In the congress at Corinth, from which the ambassadors 
of Sparta alone were absent, Philip stated to the represen- 
tatives of the Greek states, that the grand object of all the 
steps that he had hitherto taken, was the subjugation of 
Persia. He now required them to elect him generalissimo 
for the expedition, and to furnish him with men and ships 
for its prosecution. Philip no longer appeared as an enemy, 
but as the protector and avenger of the Greeks. He himself 
made preparations for the expedition during a whole year ; 
and he despatched Parmenio and Attains with a Macedonian 
army to gain over the Greek cities in Asia Minor. The 
Greeks everywhere flocked to the standard of Philip, re- 
membering the injuries which they had received of old from 
Persia, but forgetting that the subjugation of Persia would 
only tend to establish the dominion of Macedonia in Greece.^ 

An unexpected event, however, put an end for the present 
to this ambitious enterprise. Previous to his setting out 

^ When the states had ascertained the contingent of troops which 
they could respectively raise, the whole, exclusive of the Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
thousand horse, Justin, ix. c. v. " But," observes Wachsmuth, " it is 
a gross delusion to speak of twenty myriads of infantry and fifteen 
thousand horse; all the Grecian states together could not have mus- 
tered half the number"— Vol. ii. p; 492. 
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upon his expedition, Philip celebrated the nuptials of his 
daughter nvith Alexander king of Epirus. The artistical 
contests that took place on the occasion, induced many 
Greeks to attend ; and the Greek states sent golden crowns 
to Philip as a testimony of their respect. Whilst Philip, 
amidst the pomp and festivity, was entering the theatre, at 
some distance from his body-guard — exhibiting to the Greeks 
a sense of his own security — he was stabbed by Pausanias, 
one of his own guards. This Pausanias had experienced a 
grievous insult from Attains, one of the friends of Philip; 
and Philip had disregarded his remonstrances respecting it. 
A wild thirst for vengeance induced him to commit the 
murder, though some suppose that Persia had a share in its 
commission, while others ascribe it to his imperious and 
jealous queen Olympias. The event caused great excite- 
ment among the Greeks; the Athenians were overjoyed; 
fresh courage and fresh hopes were awakened in the breast 
of Demosthenes (836 b. c). 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ALEXANDER. 

hirth and Education of Alexander — Fate of Thebes — Battle of the Gra- 
nicus— Conquest of Asia Minor — Battle of Issus, 

The great king, whose achievements will now occupy our 
attention, and whose victories connected the empires of Asia 
with the progress of European civilization, created a new era 
in the history of Greece and of the world. Many particu- 
lars have been recorded respecting the birth, education, and 
youth of Alexander, which have been considered as indicative 
of his future greatness. The celebrated temple of Diana 
at Ephesus was burnt on the same night in which he 
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was born, by Herostratus, with no other intention than that 
of immortalizing his own name. Aristotle, the Stagyrite, 
and founder of the Peripatetic school of philosophy, was 
entrusted with the care of his education ;' and Alexander 
exhibited his gratitude towards his instructor by supplying 
him during his Asiatic expedition with every species of 
animal for the prosecution of his researches in natural 
history.^ We are told that Alexander was so partial to 
Homer, that he kept his poems always under his pillow.' 
When solicited to take a part in the Olympic games, he 
answered, " that he would, if kings were his competitors." 
^lienever a report was brought him of a victory obtained 
by his father, he lamented that <<his father would leave 
nothing for him to do." One day he astonished his father 
and his courtiers by his address in the management of the 
celebrated horse Bucephalus, until his father, who had con- 
ceived the • animal to be perfectly intractable, exclaimed, 
"My son! seek another kingdom, for Macedonia is too 
small for thee." By a life of continual labour, and by an 
early and habitual practice of the gymnastic exercises, he 
had hardened his body against the impressions of cold and 
iieat, hunger and thirst* 

' A letter is extant, addressed by Philip to Aristotle, in which Phi- 
^P states that *' a son is bom to him ; but he is grateful to the gods, 
not so much for the birth of the boy, as that he was born in the time 
of Aristotle," &c. 

' Ten books of this History of Animals are still extant ; Pliny says 
^t it extended to fifty volumes (viii. 16). 

' Aristotle is known to have made a new collection of the Iliad 
expressly for the use of Alexander. It was treasured by Alexander 
vith extraordinary care in the precious casket found among the 
spoils of Darius; whence it obtained the name of " the Iliad, U tov 
»'apOiycoc." " of the casket." From a letter to Aristotle, it ap- 
pears that the royal pupil was desirous of monopolizing the knowledge 
of his Tutor; he complains of the publication of the secret wisdom, 
>n which he himself had been disciplined ; but Aristotle replies, " that 
the books alluded to were as if they had not been published, since, 
^thout his oral instruction, they would be unintelligible." These, 
*£ presume, belonged to the class of esoteric or acroamatic philosophy, 
^d could not be understood without an acquaintance with the phi- 
losopher's system and terminology. 

* Plut. Orat. \. et ii. de fortun. M^xand, 
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In the twenty-fint year of his age, Alexander, by the 
death of his father, became king of Macedonia; and his 
first object was to obtain a confirmation of the dignity held 
by his father, in the general assembly of the Greek states 
at Corinth. The Asiatic expedition, however, was put off 
for some time by distorbances nearer home. The death of 
Philip had caused a general exdtement amongst the northern 
barbarians; and Alexander was compelled to reduce the 
lUyrians, Thracians, Triballiy &c. to obedience by force of 
arms. Whilst he was thus occupied, and various rumours 
respecting his defeat or death were circulated in Greece, 
and eagerly listened to— Thebes attacked the Macedonian 
garrison in the Cadmea, and called upon all the other 
Greek states to strike for freedom. The call of Thebes 
was in some measure responded to ; the ^tolians prepared 
to assist them; the Athenian demagogues resumed courage; 
and the Lacedaemonians exhibited disaffection. But Alex- 
ander appeared before Thebes before succour could reach it 
from any other state. Bemg well aware that the question 
now was, whether Macedonia was to be powerful and re- 
spected, or weak and ever in fear of rebellion — ^he deter- 
mined to act with promptitude and decision. The Thebans, 
indeed, fought gallantly, but they could not resist the impe- 
tuosity of Alexander. The treatment which they experi- 
enced at the hands of the conqueror was extremely harsh. 
The whole city was destroyed, with the exception of the 
temples, and the house of Pindar ; ^d all the citizens, ex- 
ceeding 30,000 in number, were either put to death or sold 
for slaves, except the descendants of that celebrated poet, 
the sacred families, and those connected with Macedon by 
the ties of hospitality. Justice requires us to remark, that 
the Greeks were more active even than the Macedonians in 
this scene of barbarity, and tlu^t Alexander afterwards sin- 
cerely repented of it (335 b. c). 

The example of Thebes was a terrible lesson, and enabled 
Alexander to temper his conduct with clemency towards 
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the other Greek states. He did not insist upon the Athe- 
nians giving up their orators — Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Hyperides, &c. to whose inflammatory speeches he ascribed 
their seditious spirit — as he had at first demanded. The 
intervention of Phocion and Demades averted from Athens 
the vengeance of the conqueror. Athens was declared free, 
and made a most honourable use of her liberty, by publicly 
mourning the disasters of Thebes, and granting an asylum 
to the Theban exiles.^ In order to render the peace of 
Greece still more secure, he draughted the most warlike 
characters from the several cities into his own army, and he 
left Antipater, his general, with an army of 20,000 men to 
maintain domestic tranquillity. Before he set out, he con- 
sulted the Delphic god ; but the Pythiay or priestess, alleg- 
ing that it was an illegal day, refused to give a response. 
Alexander, however, took her by force into the sanctuary, 
upon which she exclaimed, ** O son, thou art invincible !" 
Alexander immediately set her at liberty, declaring that be 
wanted no other oracle. 

The army of Alexander did not amount to more than 
30,000 infantry, and 5000 cavalry ;* and with this incon- 
siderable force, he meditated the destruction of the vast 
empire that had been founded by Cyrus. In twenty days' 
march he arrived at Sestos, on the Hellespont. In his pas- 
sage over into Asia he omitted nothing which could secure 
iavourable omens for his undertaking. Like Xerxes, when 

' Msch, in CteHph. 544. 

' If ever there was an army, therefore, which discipline could render 
niore completely homogeneous than another, it was that of Macedon 
during the reigns of Philip and Alexander. The Macedonians, it is 
true, formed but the nucleus, as it were, of the army ; and, both in 
the reigns of Philip and Alexander, recruits were obtained in con- 
siderable numbers from the neighbouring states of Greece. Yet it 
was composed exclusively of people of the same country, and the 
same general character, who all spoke dialects of the same language, 
shared a common temperament, and were distinguished by their phy- 
sical configuration, no less than by their intellectual and moral attri- 
butes, from the inhabitants of the surrounding nations. — Encyc. Bri- 
^«n. Art. Army. 
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crossing the Hellespont, he poured out a libation into its 
waters; he leaped first on the shores of Asia; he pro- 
pitiated the manes of Priam ; he made offerings to aU the 
Hellenic heroes before Troy, and he crowned the tomb of 
Achilles, declaring him to have been supremely fortunate 
in having " Patroclus for a friend, and Homer to celebrate 
his actions." — Such were the degeneracy and inactivity of 
the Persians, that they offered no opposition to the landing 
of Alexander on the coast of Asia. 

A well-equipped army, led by a distinguished general, 
the Rhodian, Memnon, was concentrated on the banks of 
the Granicus — a river nudway between the Hellespont and 
Zeleia— to dispute the passage of Alexander.' Parmenio 
endeavoured to dissuade Alexander from crossing the river 
in presence of the enemy, observing that it would be im- 
possible to march the Macedonians in front, and, if they 
advanced in dolumns, their flanks must be exposed to the 
enemy. But in vain. The daring youth plunged into the 
river at the head of his Macedonians, and made good his 
passage. Alexander had drawn up his army with con- 
siderable skill. His waving plume rendered him a conspi- 
cuous object for the attacks of the enemy, and his life was 
with difficulty saved by the exertions of his friend Clitus. 

The Persian cavalry,^ 30,000 strong, was, on this occa- 

* The arrangements of the Persians exhibited neither energy nor 
combination. Instead of defending the Hellespont, they took up their 
station on the Granicus, where they were more easily overpowered by 
the impetuosity of the Macedonian hero. Asia Minor was the prize 
of this victory, and the fleet equipped by the cities of Ionia was a 
powerful auxiliary. — Rotteck, ii. 1 3 1 . We may observe, that Memnon 
was opposed to contending with the Greeks in the open field. He 
considered it the best policy to protract the war — to lay waste the 
country, in order to harass the Greeks ; but his advice was rejected 
as unworthy the dignity of Persia. 

• The strength of the Persian army consisted in its cavalry, which 
was always of excellent quality, ',and capable of achieving great things, 
had it been properly commanded. This was emphatically evinced at 
the passage of the Granicus, where its gallant conduct attracted the 
admiration of every officer in the Macedonian army, from the king to 
the humblest dilochite in the ranks. 
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sion, drawn up in a single line of equal extent with that 
occupied by the Macedonian army on the other side of the 
river. Notwithstanding the absurd principle upon which it 
was formed, and the total want of support, owing to the 
treachery or terror of the Greeks in the pay of Darius, who 
had been brought forward to sustain it, this cavalry bravely 
disputed the passage ; drove Rolemy, who commanded the 
vanguard of the Macedonian army, back into the river; 
charged the heads of the columns as they successively 
ascended the bank, in order to deploy, with the utmost 
impetuosity ; and maintained the combat until it was attacked 
by the formidable phalanx in front, and by the light infantry 
on both flanks, when it was at length forced to retire.^ 

The Greek mercenaries whom Alexander took prisoners, 
were sent bound to Macedonia as a punishment, and con- 
demned to work in the Thracian mines, for having fought on 
the side of the barbarians. Brazen statues were erected by 
Lysippus, in honour of the twenty-five Macedonians who 
had fallen on the first onset ; and the relations of the rest 
who had perished were exempted from taxes. To Athens 
he sent 300 shields, to be hung up, with this inscription : 
^ Alexander, the son of Philip, and the Greeks, except the 
Lacedaemonians, have taken these from the barbarians in 
Asia;" which was calculated at once to flatter the vanity 
of the Athenians, and mortify the Lacedaemonians (334 b. c.)« 
This victory, whilst it roused the courage and the con- 
fidence of the Greeks, dispirited the Asiatics. The battle 
of the Granicus opened to Alexander the conquest of Ionia, 
Caria, and Phrygia. Dascylium, the capital of the Phry- 
gian satrapy, opened its gates to Parmenio ; and the Lydian 
Sardis to Alexander, whilst most of the Greek cities 
received their countrymen with joy. In these latter, Alex- 
^der estabhshed the democracy, in order to secure their 
allegiance, for the aristocratic party were mostly in the 

• 

interest of Persia. As the Ephesians were employed in 

* Art. Army, Encyc. Brilan. 
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rebuilding the temple which had been burnt, on the night of 
his birth, by Herostratus, he commanded the tribute which 
had hitherto been paid to the Persians, to be appropriated 
towards its erection. Miletus and Halicamassus, being pro- 
tected by strong garrisons, and the latter also by a fleet of 
400 sail, under the command of Memnon, did not yield 
without an obstinate struggle. Luckily Memnon died, and 
Alexander now made himself master of the whole coast, and 
thus cut off all connection between the fleet and the main- 
land. 

Oleander was despatched into Greece to raise fresh levies ; 
and as the soldiers were treated with every indulgence, the 
European subjects of Alexander exhibited the greatest alacrity 
in furnishing supplies for the ensuing campaign. He then 
marched to Aspendus, on the boundaries of Cilicia, and 
compelled the inhabitants to pay a tribute to Macedon, and 
to deliver up the horses which they reared for Darius. 
Having traversed again the country of the warlike Pisidians, 
he arrived at Gordium — ^the ancient residence of the Phry- 
gian kings — ^which had been appointed the general rendez- 
vous for the different sections of his army. The empire of 
Asia had been promised to the individual who could loose 
the celebrated Gordian knot. Alexander made an ineffec- 
tual attempt, and at last cut it with his sword. The volun- 
tary submission of Paphlagonia rendered him master of all 
Asia Minor within the river Halys ; and having forced his 
passage through the formidable defiles that separate Cilicia 
from Cappadocia, he arrived at Tarsus, the capital of 
Cilicia, in time to deliver it from the Persian general, who 
wished to destroy it previous to his flight (333 b. c). Here 
Alexander had a narrow escape. Having bathed in the 
cold and pellucid Cydnus, he was seized with a sudden sick- 
ness, from which he recovered,, with difficulty, by the 
administering of the most violent remedies. 

In the mean time Darius was approaching with a powerful 
army, and not without hopes of a victory. He had still an 
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efficient fleet betwixt Asia and Europe ; and he was also in 
treaty with the Spartan king Agis, about effecting a revolution 
in the Peloponnesus. His confidence was increased by the 
many Greek dties which solicited his aid and protection ; 
and his views were rendered more discriminating, by the 
infonnation he derived from the numerous Greeks resident 
at bis court. Thirty thousand Greek mercenaries he could 
oppose to the Macedonian phalanx ; and he deemed his own 
splendid cavalry, amounting also to 30,000, more than a 
match for the Thessalian, Thracian, Boeotian, and Mace- 
donian cavalry of Alexander. But he virtually gave up the 
greater part of these advantages, when he exchanged the 
plains for the mountains. 

Alexander, who had passed over into Syria, was not a 
little surprised to hear that Darius, following his destiny, 
had led the Persian forces into the passes of Cilicia, for- 
getting what had once brought destruction on the crowded 
masses at Marathon and Salamis.^ Being determined to 
go in quest of him, he led back his troops during the night, 
to meet the enemy in the plain of Issus. In the drawing 
up of his courageous, but not very numerous army, he 
made use of every advantage that could be derived from 
the ground being too confined for the operation of the 
Persian masses. In a speech, which he made on the occa- 
sion, he dwelt upon the superiority which the Greeks, who 
fought for glory, had over the hireling Greeks who fought 
in the ranks of the Persians — and his own brave Thracians, 
lllyrians, &c., over the effeminate Asiatics. He exposed 
the injudicious movements of the Persians, who had quitted 
a spacious plain, to entangle themselves among the intricate 
mountains, where their numerous cavalry could perform no 
essential service. He reminded the individuals, who had 
hitherto distinguished themselves, of their achievements; 
and he recalled to their remembrance the Ten Thousand, 
in whose steps they were now treading. 

» Rotteck/ii.l3l. 
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Alexander immediately despatched some horse and archers 
to clear the road to Issus; and during the night he took 
possession of the Syrian Straits. At dawn the army was 
in motion ; and they continued to advanoe, until the right 
wing, commanded by Alexander, was flanked by a moun- 
tain, and the left wing, led by Parmenio, was protected by 
the sea, from which he was ordered not to recede. The 
troops of Darius were posted on the Pinarus, whose banks 
were, in some places, high and steep ; and where the access 
seemed easier, he had ordered a rampart to be thrown up — a 
precaution which showed to the Greeks, that he already 
anticipated defeat. Having ridden along the ranks, exhort- 
ing his troops, Alexander sprung into the river, and attacked 
the Persian line with so much impetuosity, that he put it to 
the rout. The efforts of the Persian centre — ^where the 
Greek mercenaries were opposed to the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which had become disjointed by the impetuosity of 
Alexander — and of the left; wing, where the Persian cavalry 
was opposed to the Greek, were* now totally unavailing. 
The Macedonians obtained possession of the royal tent; 
the mother, wife, and daughter of Darius fell into their 
hands. The treasures and other valuables had been sent, 
previous to the engagement, to Damascus ; but these were 
intercepted on the road by a body of Thessalian horse. 
The number of the slain was computed at a hundred and ten 
thousand, among whom were many satraps and nobles. The 
Persian camp exhibited abundant proofs of Asiatic luxury. 
In the tent of Darius, Alexander found a casket of exquisite 
workmanship, and adorned with jewels, and used for per- 
fumery. He put into it something more precious — ^the 
Iliad of Homer, corrected by Aristotle (p. 353). 

This victory gave a death-blow to the power and dignity 
of Persia. Darius, who fled, when his left wing was re- 
pulsed by Alexander, pursued his march eastward, and 
crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, '* anxious to interpose/' 
says Arrian, "that deep and rapid stream betwixt himself 
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and the conqneror." He was solidtous for the restoration 
of his family, and wrote to Alexander, complaining about 
the invasion, and making offers of friendship. Alexander 
wrote in reply that, as the leader of the Greeks, he came to 
revenge the wrongs which th^ had suffered of old from the 
Persians; and, as the son of Philip, to revenge the insults 
of King Artaxerzes, who had supported the enemies of his 
father. Not long afterwards, Darius wrote again to Alex- 
ander, offering him Asia as far as the Euphrates, as a 
ransom for his family and a condition of peace. Alexander 
still rejected the proposal; and the family of Darius were 
detained prisoners in Macedonia, but treated with every 
mark of respect and the most scrupulous delicacy. The 
Greek mercenaries who fell into his hands were also treated 
with great lenity. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ALEXANDER. 

Reduction of Tyre — Conquest of Egypt — Pilgrimage to the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon— Foundation of Alexandria — Battle of Arbela^^ 
Capture of Susa, Pertepolis — Progress of Luxury. 

All the contemporaries of Alexander are agreed that no 
general could divine, with better sagacity, the true strategic 
point on which to move. Had he marched into Upper Asia 
after the battle of Issus, with untimely celerity, and left the 
enemy in command of the sea, the war might have been 
removed to Europe, where the Lacedeemonians were open 
enemies, and the Athenians doubtful friends. Instead, 
therefore, of following Darius, and preventing him from 
raising another army, he considered it necessary, in the first 
instance, to secure the whole line of coast, and particularly 

R 
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the island of Cyprus. As be moved along the coasts of 
Phcenicia, the minor states submitted, being more solicitous 
about the preservation of their wealth and commerce than 
the independence of Persia. Aradus, Marathus, and Cyprus, 
opened their gates to him ; but the inhabitants of Tyre — ^the 
" eldest daughter of Sidon," and " queen of the sea" — who 
were strong by reason of their fleet and their insular position, 
did not yield without a most desperate stru^le. 

Tyre was separated from the continent by a strait half a 
mile broad; its walls exceeded a hundred feet in height, and 
extended eighteen miles in circumference ; and it was ^r- 
nished with capacious harbours. The inhabitants of the old 
city (PalcB-Tyrus) on the continent, removed to the city on 
the island;^ the women and children were sent over to 
Carthage. Alexander constructed, with infinite care, a 
mound to connect the island with the main-land, in order 
that he might work his battering engines with effect ; but, 
for the space of seven months, all his efforts were baffled by 
the skill and perseverance of the Tyrians. The Macedo- 
nians were galled by darts and missiles from the battlements 
and galleys ; and the wooden towers on which they had 
erected their engines, were ignited, along with the mole, by 
a huge hulk filled with combustibles, and towed towards the 
mole by two galleys. The mole, however, was again erected 
by incredible exertions on the part of Alexander ; and his 
army was seasonably reinforced by the arrival of four 
thousand Peloponnesians. At the same time, all the PhoB- 
nician princes, whose cities were in the power of the Mace- 
donians, and also those of Cyprus, abandoned the Persian 
fleet and came over to Alexander, whose naval armament 
now amounted to two hundred and twenty-four vessels. 

The Tyrians, however, continued to assail the hulks and 

* Old Tyre was besieged by S^lmaneser, 719 ». c. ; and by Nebu- 
chadnezzar 572 B. c. The latter siege lasted thirteen years ; and 
when the city was taken, most of the inhabitants had escaped* and 
founded the city on the island mentioned in the text. 
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galleys by which the battering enguies were propelled 
towards the walls, with showers of ignited arrows. They 
prevented access to the walls by casting huge stones into 
the sea; and, by cutting the cables of the Macedonian 
vessels despatched to clear these encumbrances, they set 
them adrift. In order to counteract this manoeuvre, chains 
were used instead of ropes, by which the hulks were secured 
in firm anchorage. In this extremity, the Tynans embraced 
an opportunity of . attacking the Cyprian squadron : the 
attack was successful. But Alexander, with great presence of 
mind, gave orders to block up the haven, in order to prevent 
the remainder of the Tyrian fleet from joining their victo« 
nous companicms. The fate of Tyre was now decided. As 
the passions of the soldiers had become excited by the 
duration and difficulty of the siege, the treatment of the 
Tynans was proportionably severe. Eight thousand 
perished in the sacking of the city, and thirty thousand 
were sold as slaves. The conquest of Tyre was the triumph 
of the military art and of unflinching perseverance ; but the 
bitter fate of the conquered has left a blot on the history 
of Alexander (332 b. c). 

Alexander now continued his march to Egypt. The 
siege of Gaza, which, from its situation, was declared to be 
impregnable, detained him two months — being gallantly 
defended by Arabian mercenaries. Out of the booty, Alex- 
ander sent to his old preceptor, Leonidas, five hundred 
talents of frankincense, and one hundred talents of myrrh, 
in order '^ that he might no longer be so economical towards 
the gods,*' as he expressed it in the accompanying letter. 
The victory at Issus, the recent subjugation of Syria and 
Phoenicia, opened a ready passage for him to Memphis, 
and Egypt became an easy conquest. The Persian satrap 
did not offer the least resistance. Alexander was well 
aware of the intense hatred that the Egyptians entertained 
towards the Persians ; and he was not slow in turning it to 
account. The Persians had ever exhibited a most thorough 

r2 
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contanipt for the rdigion of tiie Egyptians ; bat Aleiander 
hastened to Memphis, the capital — offered sacrifices to the 
Egyptian Apis, and celebrated gynmastic and musical games 
with the greatest magnificence. The administration of the 
state he committed to natives, and the command of the 
troops he invested in many generals ; as the wealth, tk 
fertility, and the naturally strong situation of the coontrj 
might easily induce a daring spirit to embark in rebellion, 
and attempt to found an independent kingdom. 

From Egypt, Alexander traversed the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean, and crossing an ocean of sand, onmarked 
by trees, mountains, or any other object to direct his coarse, 
he undertook a most laborious pilgrimage to the temple and 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, in the Libyan desert. Among 
the African and Asiatic nations, the oracle of Ammon en- 
joyed a similar authority to that which the oracle of Ddphi 
had long held in Greece. It has been asserted that the 
principal object of his visit was to be saluted ^ Son of 
Jupiter;*'' but Arrian, one of the most accurate contem- 
porary writers, ^ves us no authority for such an inference. 
Granting, however, this to have been the ^ajct^ we must not 
assume that it originated from the intoxication of personal 
vanity or success. Alexander might indulge in such a 
freak out of policy,^ to exalt himself in the eyes of the 
Asiatics. His courtiers might flatter him, or attempt to 
flatter him with his divinity —-though he himself rebuked 
the grossness of their flattery by remarking, when wounded, 

^ The priest or prophet, when intending to address Alexander by 
the affectionate title of iraiUov, child, son, said Trat Aioc> '^ /^ 
Jupiter. On this blunder the courtiers of Alexander founded his 
pretensions to divinity. 

^ Roiteck considers it as a stroke of policy, and views it in cotmec- 
tion with the various omens preceding the expedition — with the cut- 
ting of the Gordian knot and the vision of Jaddua, the Jewish high 
priest, who had promised Alexander the conquest of Asia (ii. 132). At 
Tyre, we find Alexander endeavouring to influence the minds of h'^ 
soldiers by propagating an account respecting the figure of Hercules 
(the tutelar deity of Tyre) appearing to him in a dream, &c. 
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" that it was not blood, but ichor which flowed from the 
wounds of the immortal gods." 

But whatever might be the object of his visit to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon — the views of Alexander were 
clear enough in the founding of a city in Egjpt» which he 
called after his own name, Alexandria. The site for its 
erection was chosen with wonderful sagacity, for Egypt was 
formed to unite the commerce of Europe, Africa, and the 
Indies. The city was built in the heart of a desert, about 
twelve leagues distant fh)m the Nile, to which it was joined 
by a navigable canal. Alexandria not only became the prin- 
cipal mart of commerce between the East and the West, and 
endured above a thousand years as the principal bond of 
union among the civilised nations of the earth; but it 
formed also the central point of that extraordinary combin- 
ation of the Greek and Asiatic intellect, which exhibited 
itself in after-times — ^the Alexandrine school* Tyre suffered 
more severely from the founding of this city than its own 
subjugation; for the commerce, by which it had been 
enriched, passed over, within twenty years, to its rival, 
Alexandria (332 b. c.)> 

The wisdom of Alexander in not pursuing Darius imme- 
lately after the battle of Issus, was now apparent. By the 
conquest of Egypt and Phoenicia, he was in possession of a 
large naval force; and he had also received fresh reinforce- 
ments from Greece and Thrace. It would appear as if he 
bad left his enemy so long a time for preparation, in order 
that he might collect all the remaining forces of his empire, 
and be annihilated at one blow. Alexander now marched 
in quest of Darius, who had crossed the Euphrates. Hear- 
ing that Darius had taken up his position on the other side 
of the Tigris, he made a diversion northwards, through 
Mesopotamia, towards that river. Darius, who merely acted 
upon the defensive, and probably expected an immediate 
attack upon Babylon or Susa, was now obliged to follow 
the movements of Alexander. Between Gangamela and 
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Arbela' in Assyria, they came into such close contact that 
a contest was unaroidable, and both parties, accordingly, 
prepared for battle. Though Alexander had extended his 
dominion over Anatolia, Carmania, Syria, and Egypt, yet 
Darius still obtained reinforcements from Schirvan, Gilan, 
Corosan, and the wide extent of territory between the Cas- 
pian and the Jaxartes. 

The Persian army, which was furnished with two hnndred 
scythe- chariots and fifty elephants, was extremely numerous, 
though composed, as usual, of discordant materials. A 
considerable number of Greek mercenaries was still in the 
service of Darius ; and these, as at Issus, were opposed to 
the formidable phalanx. The whole of the Persian army 
was formed into squares or masses of prodigious depth, 
evidently with the intention of resisting the compact forma- 
tion of the phalanx, of which they had already had woeful 
experience. The right wing consisted of the Medes, Par- 
thians, Hyrcaniaus, and Sacse; the left was chiefly occupied 
by Bactrians, Persians, and Carduchians. The king occu- 
pied the centre of thp first line, defended by 15,000 guards, 
while chosen squadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and Cappa- 
docian cavalry advanced in front of either wing. Parmenio 
had advised Alexander to attack the Persians during the 
night ; but Alexander rejected the proposal, declaring that, 
" he scorned to steal a victory." On the morning of the 
battle, Alexander slept so soundly, that Parmenio observed 
to him that, ** he slept as if he had already obtained the 
victory." " And have we not obtained a victory," replied 
the hero, " when we have the enemy at last before us, and 
are no longer obliged to seek him through the desert." 

The Persians, who were in expectation of an attack, re- 
mained all night under arms ; and were thus, to a certain 
extent, incapacitated for the action of the following day. 

* The battle is generally called the " battle of Arbela/' though 
fought at the distance of sixty miles from that town. The village of 
Gangamela is in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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Alexander disposed the main-body of his anny into two 
heavy phalanxes of 16^000 men each — ^the greater part being 
formed into one line, behind which he placed the heavy- 
ann^ men, reinforced by targeteers. His cavalry and light 
infantry he disposed in such a manner, that while one part 
sustained the shock of the Persians in front, the other, by 
simply facing to the right or left, might attack them in 
flank. Alexander, in order to avoid contending at once 
with superior numbers, led the whole of his army in an 
oblique direction. Darius commanded the Scythian squad- 
rons to advance, in order to prevent the extension of the 
hostile line ; and Alexander detached a body of horse to 
oppose them. The armed chariots next rushed forwards ; 
but as Alexander had stationed at proper intervals skilful 
archers and darters, who might wound the conductors or 
horses — their assault was comparatively harmless. Darius 
next moved his main body, but with so little skill, that the 
horse and foot became mixed, and a vacuity was left in the 
tine, which Alexander immediately filled with a wedge of 
squadrons. In this part victory was not long doubtful. 

On the other hand, the Persian cavalry behaved with 
their usual gallantry ; and the left wing of the Macedonians, 
commanded by Parmenio, was sorely pressed. The skill 
and success, however, with which Alexander directed his 
attack on the right wing, and the rapidity with which he 
came to the assistance of Parmenio, decided the victory in 
favour of the Macedonians. Darius took to flight, and the 
confusion of so numerous an army only served to render its 
defeat the greater ; and its wealth to add to the booty of the 
conquerors. According to the least extravagant accounts, 
Alexander, with the loss of five hundred men, destroyed 
forty thousand of the barbarians ; the invaluable provinces 
of Babylonia, Susiana, and Persis, with their respective 
capitals of Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, formed the prize 
of his skill and valour (331 b. c). 

In Babylon, Alexander offered sacrifices to the gods of 
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the CbaldaBaas, and promiaed the priesU that he would 
rebuild the temple of Bdna, vhidi had been deaooliahed bj 
Xerxes. Sum, whh the royal treararesy fell also into his 
hands ; and here AU»TanA»r met with much that Xerxes hsd 
brought from Greece in the Persian inYaatm — amoi^st 
other things, the statues of Harmodios and AristogiittL 
These he sent to Athens, rej^esenting, at the same tioM, 
his great Tictcnry as a just retributioo for the invasioa of 
Greece. He also enabled the FlataBans to rebuild their 
city, because they had fought against the Fleraans in de- 
fence of Grecian freedom. The gold and silver found in 
the cities of Babylon, Snsa, and Persepcdis, amounted to 
thirty millions sterling; the jewels and other precious Sfol 
belonging to Darius, sufficed, according to Plutarch, to load 
20,000 mules and 5,000 camels. 

The Spartans, however, were still uneasy under the Ma- 
cedonian yoke. The Athenians refused to join them in any 
attempt at throwing it off; but most of the Peloponnesians 
sent troops, so that king Agis found himself at the head of 
twenty-two thousand men. Antipater, however, marched 
into the Peloponnesus, and defeated the confederates. When 
Alexander received the news of this victory, he observed in 
jest, " Whilst we are here conquering Darius, a war of mice 
appears to have taken place in Arcadia." 

Having been reinforced by 14,000 fresh troops from 
Greece, Alexander marched from Susato Persepolis {ChehU 
Mendr) — forcing his passage through the narrow defiles 
that constitute the entrance to Persia Proper. Persepolis 
was the sacred city of the Persians — the graves of their 
kings being situated in its neighbourhood. Here Alexander 
met with an immense booty; and here, at the suggestion of 
an Athenian courtesan, Thais, he burnt the palace, in order 
to revenge the injuries which Greece had suffered at the 
hands of the Persians. Alexander applied the first torch 
himself, as if to insult the world with the announc«nent 
that the empire of Cyrus was no more. What has he 
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effected by it? The ruins of Persepolis still proclaim the 
shame of the conqueror, and twenty cities, built out of 
policy, will not efface it.^ 

A very considerable portion of this booty was distributed 
by Alexander among his attendants, with such liberality, 
that his mother, Olympias, frequently wrote to him " that 
he not merely remunerated his fHends, but made them 
kings/' He presented the aged Parmenio with the house of 
a wealthy Persian at Susa, the furniture alone of which was 
valued at a thousand talents. His liberality extended also 
to the officers and common soldiers. A Pesonian brought 
to him the head of a slain enemy, and said, *< In our country 
we receive a golden cup for this." " Only an empty cup," 
replied Alexander, '* I will give a full one, and pledge thee 
with it" 

The conquest of a country, in which luxury had been 
carried to the highest pitch, must necessarily exert a con- 
siderable influence upon the Macedonian army. Splendour 
in apparel and magnificence in banqueting now became uni- 
versally prevalent ; many anointed themselves with the most 
costly unguents, and were attended daily to the baths by 
numerous slaves. Alexander himself gave way, a little out 
of policy, to this luxurious indulgence. He surrounded 
liimself with a splendid court ; he approximated as nearly 
^ possible to the dress and customs of the conquered people, 
^d at the same time he endeavoured to habituate them to 
European civilization and manners. Thus he instructed 

' Rotteck ii. 133, 134. The remains of Persepolis indicate a nation 
ttot in the habit of occupying the bosoms of their hills, but accus- 
totted to wander free and unconstrained. Those terrace-foundations 
which appear like a continuation of the mountain, those groves of 
jolumns, those basins, once, no doubtr sparkling with refreshing 
fountains, those flights of steps, which the loaded camel of the Arab 
ascends with the same ease as his conductor, forming a sort of high- 
^^y for the nations whose images are sculptured there ; all these 
Particulars are as much in unison with the character of that joyous 
'*nd, which the industry of the Persians converted into an earthly 
PWftdise, as the gigantic temples of Egypt are appropriate memorials 
Of theii'old grottos in the rocks.— Heeren. 

Rd 
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thirty thousand young Persians in a knowledge of the Greek 
language, and accustomed them to the use and practice of 
the Macedonian arms. But still there lay an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of Alexander for hringing about the 
amalgamation he desired. The republican spirit of Greece 
stood in direct opposition to the forms of Persian despotism; 
and the Macedonian polity, in which law and custom did 
not require such abject subjection as that of Asia, was far 
more conformable to the feelings of the Greeks. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ALEXANDER. 

Murder of Darius-^ Contests with the Sqfthians^Biurder of ParmerUOf 
cuius, Sfc. -^Invasion of India — Defeat of Porus, 

Darius was still living in Ecbatana, the capital of Media, 
determined, according to report, by the aid of new rein- 
forcements, to venture a fresh battle for his throne and his 
life. Alexander had hitherto been prevented from pursuing 
him, by the settlement of his important conquests, and the 
reduction of the Uxii, who inhabited the western frontier of 
Persia. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Ecba- 
tana, he learnt that Darius had fled with the Median 
treasures into the more northern provinces, accompanied 
by three thbusaold cavalry and six thousand infantry. He 
determined to follow him. Previous to this, he dismissed 
the Thessalian cavalry and other Greek allies, paying them, 
in addition to their arrears, a gratuity of two thousand 
talents. He only retained with him those who volunteered 
for the service — he left all the booty of Persepolis and Susa 
in Ecbatana, under the charge of Harpalus^he despatched 
~~^enio and Clitus to different points to secure his march, 
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and he himself set out at the head of the phalanx and other 
troops, with extraordinary rapidity, in order to fall in with 
Darius. When he had passed the Caspian defiles, he learnt 
that a rebellion had broken out among the followers o 
of Darius, that the Persians and Greek mercenaries alone 
remained true to him, and that Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, 
had taken him prisoner, in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an 
officer in Darius 's cavalry. 

Alexander, having left behind him his heavy-armed troops 
and the baggage, under command of Craterus, now went in 
pursuit of the traitors. Bessus and his comrades, when 
they found their pursuers gaining ground, mounted upon 
fleet coursers ; yet not before they had inflicted many stabs 
upon the unfortunate Darius. The horsemen of Alexander 
found him weltering in his blood, and begging for water to 
cool his parched tongue. A Macedonian brought him some, 
and Darius refreshed himself for the last time. " Friend,*' 
said he, *^ it is the bitterest portion of my suffering that I 
cannot recompense thee for thy kindness. But Alexander 
will recompense thee, and the gods will recompense Alex- 
ander for the generosity he has exhibited towards my 
mother, my wife, and my children. Through thee I here 
offer him my right hand." The Macedonian grasped his 
fingers, which were already stiff; and at that moment Darius 
expired. Alexander, when he came up, was much affected 
at the sight. He threw his mantle over the corpse, and 
ordered that it should be transported to Persia and deposited 
in the royal Mausoleum (330 b. c). 

Alexander, before he continued his pursuit of the rebels 
and murderers, directed his march towards Hyrcania, against 
the Greek mercenaries, who, finding themselves unable to 
prevent the disgraceful scenes that were enacting, had re- 
treated to the mountains. From Hyrcania he passed over 
into Parthia, and the land of the Arii, where he learnt that 
Bessus had assumed the ensigns of royalty, and that Sati- 
hazanes, the satrap of the ^^U, had collected an army. 
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Alexander marched against the latter, put him to flight, and 
continued his route, under extreme difficuUieay ahnost to 
the borders of India. Turning again northwards, he passed 
over the Indian Caucasus, or Paropamisus, where he founded 
a city called Alexandria. He then went to Bactria, in pur- 
suit of Bessus, who, upon his approach, iled over the Oxus 
{Jihon) into Sogdiana, and burnt the vessel which had 
conveyed him across. Alexander, however, found means 
of crossing this deep and rapid stream. Bessus was de- 
livered into his hands ; Alexander ordered the traitor to be 
scourged and executed. The Greek mercenaries were par- 
doned and admitted into the Macedonian service. 

Alexander traversed these r^ons, fighting with the bar- 
barians, until he reached the Jaxartes (or Sirr), Through 
want of accurate geographical knowledge, he conceived 
himself to be near the boundaries that separated Europe 
from Asia — and, accordingly, he found, what he soi^ht, the 
natural limit of hb undertakings in that direction. Here 
he came into conflict with the Scythians, who dwelt on the 
other side of the Jaxartes ; and, though his military genius 
ultimately gave him the superiority, he suffered severely. 
The abruptness of their attack was only equalled by the 
celerity of their retreat. In one action- we are told that 
only forty Macedonian horsemen and three hundred foot 
escaped ; and we read of another, after which it was made 
death to divulge the number of the slain. The indomi- 
table spirit of Alexander kept pace with his bodily energy. 
Though fighting every day, he was ever in the thick of 
battle — ^though his marches were incredible for their rapi- 
dity, he was ever in the van. Yet his attention was eagerly 
directed to the consolidation of his victories ; and he was 
ever active in suppressing latent rebellion, deposing faithless 
satraps, and in endeavouring to gain the affections of the people 
whom he conquered. With this intention he married the 
beautiful Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, a distinguished 
Bactrian ; for though the rights of war necessarily gave him 
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the command of her person, he chose rather to offend the 
prejudices of the Macedonians hy marrying her, than to 
transgress the laws of humanity. The conquered nations 
everywhere enjoyed their ancient laws and privileges; and 
the Macedonian governors were compelled to ohserve the 
rules of justice towards their meanest subjects (329-328 B.C.). 
The Macedonians became dissatisfied with the partiality 
he exhibited for the Asiatic mode of life ; and some in- 
stances of apparent cruelty and ingratitude, contributed to 
increase the dissatisfaction. We allude to the fate of Phi- 
lotas, a son of Paimenio, who was accused of entering into 
a conspiracy against Alexander. He then proceeded to 
put Parmenio to death — ^thinking it advisable, perhaps, to 
deliver himself from any fear of his vengeance. It is diffi- 
cult to determine in these cases how far Alexander was 
justified in what he did — ^how fiftr he yielded to necessity, or 
to an anxiety somewhat unreasonable. Certain it is, that 
historians have recorded no instance of his expressing any 
repentance for the deed, as he did in the case of his friend 
Clitus, whom he murdered in his bacchanalian orgies. 
During a festive banquet, the flatterers of Alexander were 
depreciating the expeditions of Hercules and Bacchus, in 
comparison with those of the king. Clitus, who could not 
bear to hear the gods insulted, exclaimed that the Mace- 
donians had the greatest share in the achievements — ^that 
Philip was far superior to his son; and that he himself 
had saved the king's life at the Granicus. In a moment 
of ungovernable passion, Alexander stabbed him.^ His 

' Callisthenes met with a similar fate. He had distinguished him- 
self for his opposition to the adulation of the courtiers; and a con- 
spiracy, or the pretext of a conspiracy against the king, was brought 
fomard as an occasion for the removal of an obnoxious individual. 
Aristotle is said expressly to have cautioned Callisthenes in the words 
of Thetis to AchUles {II, xviii. 95). 

'QKVfjiopoQ ^i} /iot, rcKOCi ifffftai, ol dyopsviig, 
" Brief life, my son, is destined for such words ;** 
BjQd generally to have admonished him to converse, either very sel- 
jom, or else most complaisantly, with the king {Fal.Max.YU.2, 
^og. Laert. in Aristot,) Alexander must, at least, have been Impiger, 
wocundtM, 8cc. {Hot,), 
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repentance, though too late, was bitter. For the space of 
three days, he neither ate nor drank, but continued weeping 
and invoking the name of Clitus, until the consolations of 
his friends, and the urgencies of business, diverted him 
from the object of his grief. 

In the spring of the year 327 b. c, Alexander, as he had 
found the limits of his empire to the north, determined to 
seek its limits to the east in the sea, or the Ganges. The 
subjugation of India would therefore complete the conquest 
of Asia. He traversed, in ten days* march, the Paropa- 
misus, a link of that immense chain of mountains reaching 
from the coast of Cilicia to the sea of China, and distm- 
guished in different portions of its length by the names of 
Taurus, Paropamisus, Imaus, and Emodus. During the 
whole of his route, he was compelled to fight his way 
through the barbarous tribes, which lay in every direction ; 
for the northern regions of India were inhabited then, as 
now, by men of superior strength and courage. When he 
approached the city of Nyssa, which had been founded by a 
Grecian colony established by Bacchus, ambassadors came 
to him in the camp. They found him in complete armour, 
and covered thick with dust ; no ensigns of royalty distin- 
guished him from his attendants. They testified great 
horror at the sight, and threw themselves prostrate on the 
ground. A cushion was brought, and Alexander, who con- 
tinued standing, compelled the oldest of the ambassadors to 
seat himself upon it. Alexander was pleased with the 
demeanour of the old man ; and, being asked respecting the 
conditions of peace, answered, " They shall accept thee for 
their ruler, and send me one hundred of their best men as 
hostages." " But I should rule better," replied the old 
man, laughing, '* if I send thee not one hundred of the best, 
but two hundred of the worst." The answer pleased Alex- 
ander, and he was satisfied with exacting few hostages. 

Near Taxila (the modem Attock\ Alexander crossed the 
Indus ; for this appears, in all ages, to have been the pass 
leading from the countries of Cabul and Candahar, into 
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India. He availed himself of the enmities that existed 
between the chiefs of different tribes, and connected himself 
with a powerful prince, or rajah, named Taxiles, who rein- 
forced him with seven thousand Indian horse. On the 
other hand, Porus, a powerful king, disputed his passage 
over the river Hydaspes, at the head of thirty thousand 
foot, four thousand horse, three hundred armed chariots, 
and two hundred elephants, whose noise, smell, and aspect, 
are alike terrible to cavalry. But those who are acquainted 
with the art of war, well know that a river cannot be 
defended for any length of time. For several nights, Alex- 
ander having posted his cavalry in detachments along the 
river, ordered them to raise loud shouts, as if determined to 
effect their passage at all hazards. Wherever the danger 
threatened, Porus conducted his elephants; but, finding 
that no attempt was made to force the passage, he con- 
cluded that nothing was intended. 

Alexander, observing this security, left a division to amuse 
the enemy with fires by night, and to prepare openly during 
the day for effecting the passage ; whilst he himself marched 
with a select body to the principal winding of the Hydaspes, 
ahout eighteen miles from his camp. Here he crossed the 
river; and Porus, having received intelligence from the 
outposts, prepared to meet him. When Alexander observed 
the formidable arrangements of Porus, he determined not to 
attack him in front. He imperceptibly moved with the 
flower of his cavalry towards the left wing of his enemy ; 
the remainder, conducted by Coenus, stretched towards the 
fight, accompanied by a thousand equestrian archers — the 
Macedonian foot remaining, at the same time, firm in their 
posts. The Indian horse were thus obliged to form into 
two divisions — one to resist Alexander, and the other facing 
about to meet Coenus. The Indians were repulsed, and 
took refuge in the intervals that had been left between the 
elephants, as behind a line of friendly towers. The attack 
of the elephants was comparatively harmless — the Mace- 
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donians opened their ranks, as lihey stood on open ground; 
and, on that account, they proved more formidable to friends 
and foes when their rage was excited, by being pent up 
within a narrow space. At kst the flight became general. 

Poms himself, being retarded by wounds, was taken 
prisoner; and his noble bearing attracted the notice of 
Alexander. Alexander inquired in what he could oblige 
him ? Poms answered, ^< By acting as a king." — *^ I 
should treat you as a king," repeated Alexander, << for my 
own sake. Have you any further request to make?"— 
" No," rejoined Poms, " that comprises every thing." This 
observation exalted Poms in the estimation of Alexander; 
and he not only restored to him his kingdom, but enlarged 
its boundaries. Alexander now founded two cities; the 
one called Nicaea, from the victory he had obtained, and 
the other Bucephala, in honour of his horse Bucephalus, 
which died here in his thirtieth year. 

Thirty-seven cities now submitted to Alexander in this 
blooming and populous country. Continuing his march, 
he crossed the Acesines and Hydraotes. He had still to 
maintain conflicts with the independent Indian tribes, and 
he was detained for a considerable time by the siege of a 
strong city, called Sangala. The capture and destmction 
of this city increased the terror of his name, and prepared 
the way for the subjugation of those tribes which dwelt 
beyond the Hyphasis, and whose bravery and civilization 
have been no less extolled, than the fertility and the culti- 
vation of the country which they inhabited. Alexander 
had thus rendered himself master of the valuable country, 
now called the Punjab, watered by the five great streams, 
whose confluence forms the Indus (827 b. c). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ALEXANDER. 

Dissatisfaction of the Macedonians — Adventure of Alexander — Voyage 
down the Indus — March through the desert of Gedrosia, 

In the prosecution of this extraordinary expedition, Alex- 
ander was stimulated no less by his appetite for conquest, 
than his desire to explore new countries. Unfortunately 
the army did not participate in this enthusiasm. As they 
had to fight their way through every species of difficulty 
and danger, and, more particularly, as they could discern 
no limits to the ambition of Alexander, they no longer con- 
cealed their dissatisfaction, but openly expressed their 
determination to accompany him no further. 

Nothing could well be more painful to Alexander, than 
this resolution on the part of the army. He assembled the 
leaders, and laboured to convince them of their error. He 
represented to them that the Indus and the Ganges could 
not be much further distant — that the Hyrcanian sea 
(Caspian) was certainly connected with the Indian, and 
this again with the Persian Gulf ; and that if he should 
reach these limits, his conquests would be fiilly secured. 
He implored them not to hesitate to add this little to the 
much they had already performed, and he promised them 
the most splendid recompense. A long silence followed — 
no one wished to oppose the inclination of the king. At 
last Coenus, an old soldier, came forward, and begged 
Alexander to remember how few of the Greeks and Mace- 
donians, who had set out with him, were still remaining. 
" The Thessalians had been sent home, previous to the expe- 
dition to Bactria ; many Greeks, in opposition to their will, 
had been left to colonize newly founded cities ; others had 
been left behind, because their wounds had incapacitated 
them for further service ; a great number had perished in 
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battle; and there were few left who did not exhibit the 
effects of incessant fatigue and hardship. They were, 
therefore, naturally desirous to return home, and enjoy 
there the glory that they had already acquired.^^ 

Alexander now broke up the assembly. On the follow- 
ing day he summoned them a second time, and spoke with 
greater vehemence. '< For his own part he would continue 
his march — ^he should still find men who would follow their 
king. Others might go, and say to their countrymen^ that 
they had abandoned their king in the midst of his enemies.** 
Thereupon he retired to his tent, and for three days admitted 
no one to his presence, hoping that this might work some 
change in the resolution of the army. This, however, had 
no effect; a gloom, indeed, pervaded the camp, but there 
appeared no sjrmptoms of any change of sentiment. On 
the fourth day, Alexander, according to custom, offered 
sacrifices for the passage of the Hyphasis ; but the omens 
were unfavourable, and Alexander now expressed his willing- 
ness to yield to the wishes of the army and the intimations 
of the gods. In an instant the soldiers forgot their troubles, 
and a general shout of joy pervaded the camp. The whole 
of the Macedonian conquests in India, including seven na- 
tions, and above two thousand cities, were subjected to the 
dominion of Porus. 

Every thing was now prepared for the return — games 
were celebrated ; twelve altars were erected, midway 
between Delhi and Labor, to indicate the extent of his 
victories ; and Alexander prayed to the gods, that no mortal 
might be permitted to penetrate farther. Having reached 
the Hydaspes, he built a number of ships, in order to 
sail down that river till its junction with the Indus^ and 
thence along that magnificent stream to the Indian ocean. 
Nearchus was commander in chief of the expedition, and 
the other troops marched southward along the banks of the 
river, under the command of Craterus and HephsBstion. 
This was the first European fleet which navigated the 
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Indian sea, explored the Persian Gulf, and examined the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. On the fifth day 
they arrived at the conflux of the Hydaspes and Acesines. 

Farther on, they met with a warlike people, the M alti, 
who made a gallant resistance in their principal city. 
When the Macedonians had entered the city, and the 
scaling ladders were applied to the citadel, Alexander, 
indignant at the delay, was the first to mount the walls. 
Alanned hy the danger of their general, the Macedonians 
followed in such numbers, that the ladder unfortunately 
broke when Alexander reached the sunmiit Others could 
not come immediately to his assistance; and there he stood 
exposed to the missiles of the enemy, and conspicuous by 
the extravagance of his valour, as well as the brightness of 
his arms. He now leaped down into the citadel, with only 
two comrades about him, and laid prostrate every one who 
approached him, until he himself fell wounded in the breast. 
His two comrades protected him with their shields, until 
the rest had burst through the gates, and come to his 
assistance. The weapon was immediately extracted from 
his breast ; and a seasonable swooning stopped the discharge 
of blood that threatened his dissolution. For several weeks 
his sickness would not permit him to appear to the army. 
Many betieved that he was dead, and that they were attempt- 
ing to conceal it. When he did appear, a general shout of 
joy pervaded the army, and all rushed forward to touch his 
hands, his knees, or his garments, and to scatter flowers 
before him (826 B.C.). 

When Alexander had proceeded further down the Indus, 
Masicanus, an Indian prince, revolted in his rear. The 

• 

msurrection was speedily suppressed, and Musicanus, along 
^th the priests (Brahmins) who had participated in the 
uisarrection, was punished by crucifixion. Plutarch tells 
^i that Alexander conversed with many of these gymno^ ' 
^hUUj as the Greeks termed them, and proposed difficult 
questions to them; and that he spared their lives, on 
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aooount of their rapid and intelligeDt anawers* Their eon- 
tempi for the pomp and pleasnrea of the present life, was 
founded on the firm helief of a hotter and more permanent 
state of existence. They laughed at the foolish ambition 
of Alexander, and when reprimanded hy his coortaerB for 
insulting the son of Japiter, they replied, that ^ All were 
the sons of Jupiter; that the rewards of Alexander they 
disdained, and set at defiance his punishments, which at last 
could only relieve than from the load of frail mortality." 

Alexander did not wish merely to traverse the oountry, 
but also to retain a permanent hold upcm it; and with this 
view he hnilt fortified places, established a harbour where 
the Indus separates itself into two branches, and appointed 
satraps over the various provinces. He now cherished the 
idea of being able to connect this remote portion of his 
empire with the rest; for the farther he proceeded, the 
more manifest did it become, that the great stream of the 
Indus flowed into the ocean, and that it might be connected 
by navigation with the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
In order to convince himself on this point, and to examine 
by which arm of the Indus the fleet might most con- 
veniently reach the sea, he set sail himself, and arrived in 
the open sea — after having encountered many dangers, 
(Higinating principally from the strong tides to which the 
Greeks were by no means accustomed. Nearchus now 
undertook the difficult commission of Alexander, namely, 
to conduct the fleet along the coast into the Persian Gulf, 
as far as the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

In the mean time, Alexander determined to conduct the 
land army to Persepolis, through the province of Gedrosia, 
in whose deserts the armies of Cyrus and Semiramis are 
said to have perished. He chose this route prompted by 
the necessity of being in communication with the fleet, in 
order to supply it with water. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to describe the hardships which the army encountered, 
for the whole southern portion of the province of Gedrosia 
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is nothing but a sandy desert. A sea of burning sand, in 
which the traveller sunk at every step — ^the waggons sticking 
fast, with all the baggage and provisions, and even the sick 
who were resting upon them ; the beasts of burden falling, 
and many of them being secretly slaughtered in order to 
satisfy the ciuvings of appetite; numbers perishing of thirst, 
whilst many who lay down to sleep were afterwards unable 
to discover the route of the army — form but an outline of the 
miseries of this unfortunate expedition. Alexander, how- 
ever, was a model of endurance, sharing the hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue of the meanest soldier. On one occasion the 
fall heat of the day had broken out, and yet no water had 
been met with. Alexander was a£Pected with violent thirst; 
yet he marched on foot at the head of the army, m order 
that the rest might bear it the more patiently. At last 
some light-armed troops met with a little muddy water, and 
brought it to the king in a helmet. He thanked them for 
the gift, and then, in the presence of all, he poured the 
water on the ground. <* The whole army," says Arrian, "ob- 
serving the generosity of the king, were as much refreshed 
as if they had drank the contents of the helmet." After a 
march of sixty days,'the army arrived at a considerable town 
of Gedrosia, where they met with a superfluity of every 
thing. According to Plutarch, three-fourths of the army 
perished from hunger and sickness ; but this is undoubtedly 
an exaggeration (325 b. c). 

Alexander now proceeded to Carmania, where he was 
joined by Craterus with a portion of the land-army, and by 
Nearchus, who gave him an account of his difficult voyage. 
The waste of men occasioned by this destructive expedition 
through Gedrosia, was repaired by the arrival of numerous 
reinforcements from Media. Nearchus was now commanded 
to prosecute his voyage, and HephaBstion to lead the greatest 
part of the army along the shore to Persis, whilst he himself 
set out thither with the light-armed troops by the shortest 
road. On his arrival in the interior of the kingdom, he 
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ordered many of the governors to be executed who had heen 
guilty of treason or injustice during his absence— expecting 
that he would find his g^ave in India. " This, especially," 
says Arrian,^ " kept in awe the nations that were either 
subdued by Alexander, or that voluntarily submitted to him 
(numerous and remote as they were) ; that, under the rdgn 
of this prince, the governors durst not injure the governed." 
The grave of Cyrus had been violated and plundered; but 
Alexander restored the inscription on his monument. Here 
Calanus, the g^ymnosophist, who had accompanied Alexan- 
der, fell sick, and expressed his determination to die on the 
funeral pile, after the manner of his country. His wishes 
were complied with, and he endured the flames with all the 
indifference by which the Indians are characterized when 
pain is to be endured. He expired, singing a hymn to the 
gods of his country (325 b. c). 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

ALEXANDER. 

Diiiatisfaction of the Army — Speech of Alexander^Retum of the 
Veterant — Death of Heph€Bstion— Death of Alexander. 

Animated by a zeal for public happiness, Alexander thus 
traversed the populous provinces of the East, and succes- 
sively visited the imperial cities of Persepolis, Susa, Ecba- 
tana, and Babylon. He endeavoured by every means in 
his power to unite the Persians and the Macedonians. With 
this view, he married Barcine (or Statira), the eldest daaghter 
of Darius, and gave the younger to Hephaestion, at the 
same time conferring rewards upon those Macedonians who 
espoused Persian ladies. Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy) and 

» Lib. vi. p. 143. 
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other generals intermarried with the most illustrious of the 
barbarians. He now collected the thirty thousand youths 
vho had been selected from the various provinces, and 
instructed in the Grecian exercise and discipline, in order 
to shew that there would be no longer any distinction be- 
tween the conquered and the conquerors. The most dis- 
tinguished cavaliers of Bactria, Sogdiana, Aria, Persis, and 
Paithia, were incorporated with those of Macedonia, and 
many Persians of note were attached to the imperial staff. 

In each company, or rather in each division of sixteen of 
bis barbarian armies, Alexander joined four Europeans to 
twelve Asiatics ; and in the Macedonian forces he intermixed 
such of the barbarians as were most distinguished by their 
strength, their activity, and their merit. From a catalogue 
of their names presented to the king, it appeared that above 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatic wo- 
i&en, thus *< uniting Asia to Europe,'* as Plutarch observes, 
*^by lawful love, chaste nuptials, and the indissoluble tie of 
common progeny." — " Homer," says the same writer, " was 
fead m the East ; the children of the Persians, Susians, and 
Gedrosians, recited the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides.'" 
Musical and gymnastic games were every where introduced. 
The Macedonians, however, did not relish these changes, 
naturally conceiving that they themselves were slighted by 
the elevation of the Persians. Hitherto it had been deemed 
a national principle that nature had destined the Greek to 
Sovem and the barbarian to serve. Alexander observed the 
nsing dissatisfaction, and endeavoured to counteract it, by a 
course of unbounded liberality. He not only presented 
^ose, who had distinguished themselves, with golden crovms 
^d other valuable presents, but also paid the debts which 
every soldier had contracted. When Alexander issued 
orders that each soldier should Jliimish an exact account of 
^hat he owed — ^many suspecting an intention merely to dis- 
cover their characters, either denied or diminished their 

* Plut. Or.l.De Fortun. Alex. 
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debts. But Alexander issued a second proclamation — *' That 
it became not a prince to deceive his people, nor a people to 
suppose their prince capable of deceit." Faitfafol lists were 
immediately presented, and the whole debts were discharged. 

At Opis, however, the soldiers gave vent to their dissa- 
tis^BU^on. The king had summoned them together, and 
declared that all who felt themselves incapacitated for service 
by age or wounds, might now return to Macedonia ; for the 
arrival of the barbarian auxiliaries had enabled him to make 
this proposition. The army that had clamoured for their 
dismissal in India, now felt the offer of it to be a personal 
insult. A loud murmur arose, and some exclaimed that 
Alexander stood no longer in need of them — that he, his 
father Ammon, and the new Persians, were now competent 
to carry on the war. Alexander, whose indignation was 
roused by this conduct, ordered thirteen of the ringleaders 
to be put to death. He then mounted the rostrum, and 
enumerated the b^iefits which the Macedonians had derived 
from the achievements of himself and his father. 

" My father found you a race of wandering shepherds, 
scarcely able to protect yourselves from the inroads of the 
neighbouring barbarians ; but he not only gave you dominion 
over those barbarians, but extended your empire over the 
whole of Greece, and introduced the blessijigs of commerce 
and civilization. Yet, great as were the achievements of my 
father, they are inconsiderable when compared with what 
has been effected since. We op^ied a passage over the 
Hellespont, though the Persians were masters of the sea. 
We then defeated the satraps of Darius — subjugated the 
whole of Ionia, iBolia, the two Phrygias, Lydia, and con- 
quered Miletus. The riches of Egypt and Gyrene fell into 
your hands without striking a blow. Caelo- Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Mesopotamia, are in your possession. Ye have Babylon, 
Bactria, and Susa. The riches of the Lydians, the treasures 
of the Persians, the wealth of India — even the shores of the 
Ocean now belong to you. Ye are satraps, generals, and 
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princes; but as for myself, 1 have nothing remaining but 
this purple and this diadem. I have reserved nothing for 
my own selfish gratification; others surpass me in luxurious 
indulgence. Have any dangers or hardships occurred in 
which I have not had a fiill participation ? or have I ever 
hesitated to expose myself to the fury of the enemy ? Have 
I not paid the debts of every man without enquiring how or 
why they were contracted? Has any man fallen in the 
expedition who has not been duly honoured in his death, or 
whose parents have not received ample remuneration ? Have 
not all of you reaped a rich harvest of booty ? And what 
have I done? I have given permission to those to depart 
home who are incapacitated for further service. But if you 
all wish to depart, go, and tell your countrymen that you 
left your king Alexander after he had conquered the Per- 
sians, Medes, Bactrians, and Sacians ; after he had put you 
in possession of Parthia, Chorasmia, and Hyrcania ; after 
he had passed over ibhe Paropamisus and. crossed the Tanais, 
Oxus, and the Indus (which no one had ever crossed before 
except Bacchus) — ^the Hydaspes, Hydraotes, and the Hy- 
phasis — after he had sailed down the two arms of the Indus 
into the ocean, and traversed the Gedrosian deserts, which 
no one ever traversed before with an army ; after he had 
navigated the Indian sea to Persia, and he had brought you 
back to Susa. Go then, I say, and tell your countrymen, 
that you then abandoned him, and left him to be protected 
by the barbarians whom he had conquered ; and thus you 
will acquire praise among men, and exhibit your piety to- 
wards the gods. Go I" 

Having finished his speech, Alexander immediately de- 
scended and hurried to his tent — leaving the Macedonians 
completely bewildered as to what resolution they should 
take. For two days, the king would not be seen, and on the 
third he summoned the chosen Persians — distributed among 
them the various posts of command, and selected, according 
to the custom of the Persian court, some who were styled 

s 
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the " relations of the king," and had the privilege of kissing 
him. The Macedonians could now contain themselves do 
longer, but besieged the tent of Alexander in crowds, im- 
ploring his compassion, and that he would shew himself to 
them. The king came forth ; and the sight of so many 
kneeling, and in affliction, affected him to tears. One of the 
number, named Callines, then stood forward and said to. 
him, " It grieves the Macedonians that thou hast made the 
Persians thy relations, and permitted thyself to be kissed 
by them — ^an honour which no Macedonian ever yet en- 
joyed." — " Now," interrupted Alexander, " I make you all 
my relations, and henceforward will style you as such." 
Hereupon Callines kissed him, and others followed his ex- 
ample. The soldiers rejoiced — the king offered a sacrifice 
for the reconciliation, and gave a magnificent banquet, in 
which nine thousand Persians besides the Macedonians 
participated. 

Ten thousand Veterans were now sent to Macedonia. 
The children, which had been borne them by Asiatic 
women, were left behind, in order to prevent distractions in 
their families; and Alexander promised to give them a Ma- 
cedonian education. Each soldier received a talent as a 
present, and his pay was reckoned u^ to the time of his 
arrival in Macedonia ; and Alexander gave them the right 
of precedence at all public games and festivals. This treat- , 
ment would naturally induce the Macedonian youth to join i 
the army; and fresh troops were, accordingly, sent out 
under the command of Craterus, who had brought back the 
Veterans. 

On the return of Alexander from India, Harpalus, who 
had been entrusted with the treasures in Ecbatana (p. 370), 
had taken to flight. His extravagance had rendered it 
impossible for him to make up his accounts satisfiictorily ; 
and he became alarmed at the fate of the satraps who had 
abused the confidence of Alexander. With five thousand 
talents in his possession, and accompanied by six thousand 
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mercenaries, he hastened to Greece, and sought a refuge in 
Athens. Harpalus found the Athenians very willing to 
accept his hrihes ; but he found them, at the same time, 
incapable of making any efforts for the recovery of their 
liberty and independence. Antipater and Olympias de- 
manded him to be given up; and hence he was obliged to 
leave the city, as well as Demosthenes, who was charged 
with having accepted a bribe from him. Alexander, in 
order to render the allegiance of the vacillating Greeks 
more secure, ordered all the exiles, about 20,000 in number, 
to return to their respective states ; and these everywhere 
formed a considerable party in his interest. This decree 
might have occasioned violent distractions, had not its exe- 
cution been interrupted by the subsequent death of Alex- 
ander. 

Alexander himself was now somewhat inclined to return 
to Greece and enjoy a little repose, before he commenced 
fresh enterprises. Besides having made preparations for 
the exploring of the Caspian sea, and its supposed commu- 
nication with the Black or the Indian sea, he was occupied 
with an undertaking respecting Arabia — a country which 
was of importance to him, partly for the security and com- 
pleteness of his conquests, and partly on account of the 
commerce with Egypt, India, and the Persian Gulf. But 
the organization of his empire, as well as its extension, oc- 
cupied his thoughts. The amalgamation of the various 
nations, by means of mutual marriages and settlements, 
would pave the way for tbe introduction of a uniform system 
of laws and manners. The arts, the sciences, and the civi^ 
lization of the Greeks would flourish on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Indus, and in the forests of Hyrcania — w^hilst, 
on the other hand, the Greeks and Macedonians would 
learn to obey like the Persians. The seat of empire would 
be established in Babylon, which was situated in the centre 
of the then known world, and was admirably adapted, by its 
position, to keep up a rapid communication, both by land 

s2 
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and sea, with the remotest inhabitants of the empire. The 
importance of commerce towards realizing this vast union of 
nations was duly appreciated by Alexander. No one before 
him, and few that have come after, ever entertained com- 
mercial speculations upon so gigantic a scale. It may be 
truly said, that his plans of conquest knew no other limits 
than those of the earth ; and that the idea of universal empire^ 
in the fullest sense of the word, was implanted in his mind. 

But whilst his ever-active mind was thus seeking employ- 
ment for the future, he was deprived, by death, of his friend 
HephaBstion, who was the best adapted of all to have been 
his successor, and to have followed out his plans. In the 
midst of his vast empire, Alexander now felt himself deso- 
late — for three days he refused to eat or drink, and he 
rejected all attempts at consolation. He burnt his corpse 
on a funeral pile in Babylon, which he constructed at the 
expense of 10,000 talents ; and he obtained permission from 
the oracle of Jupiter Ammon to pay divine honours to him 
as a hero. Funeral games were celebrated in the great 
cities ; a public mourning was observed throughout the em- 
pire. Alexander justified his immoderate sorrow by the 
inconsolable grief of Achilles for the loss of his beloved 
friend Patroclus. 

The multifarious projects, however, which occupied his 
attention, soon brought him back again to active life— 
though only for a short period. We are told that, aHer the 
conquest of Arabia, it was the intention of Alexander to set 
sail from the Red sea with a powerful fleet, and (^ircunmayi- 
gate Africa (as Phoenician pilots had once done under the 
auspices of Pharaoh Necho), and reduce all the nations that 
occupied this quarter of the globe. From thence he would 
proceed through the Straits of Gibraltar, into the Mediter- 
ranean ; receive the homage of the Carthaginians and Ko- 
mans ; and then, having completed the conquest of the world, 
he would return from the west into his paternal kingdom, 
from which he had started eastward. But at Babylon, from 
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whence he intended to commence his proposed navigation of 
the Euphrates, he was seized with a sudden sickness, and 
a premature death terminated every project (324 b. c.)*^ 

Some say that Alexander died of poison administered 
by the emissaries of Antipater ; but this rumour deserves 
very little credit* Others again assert, that intemperance 
was the cause of his death; yet this can hardly be believed, 
if we pay any attention to the testimony of Aristobulus, one 
of his most credible historians, who states that Alexander 
was not in the habit of drinking much wine, and seldom 
indulged in it except for the sake of sociability. << Of all 
men," says Arrian, " Alexander was the most economical 
in what reg^arded his private pleasures.*'^ It would be, 
therefore, most reasonable to ascribe his death to over- 
exertion — ^to that restless energy which would not allow 
him a moment's relaxation ; fbr even on the day of his death 
he received the communications of his generals, and issued 
his orders as usual. He died in the thirty-third year of his 
age, after a reign of twelve years and eight months. — What 
might not Alexander have accomplished, had he lived to the 
ordinary term of human life ? ** He seems," says Arrian, 
''to have been given to the world by a peculiar dispensation 
^ providence, being a man like to none other of the human 
kind." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

Partition of the Empire^Disturbances in Greece — Death of Demos- 
thenes — Quarrel of the Generals, 

When Alexander was questioned upon his death-bed on the 
appointment of a successor to his empire, he answered, that 
* Rotteck, ii. 137, 138. * Arrian» lib.vii. p. 167. 
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he left it to the " most worthy/* As there was no one 
amongst his immediate descendants competent to admi- 
nister the government, the matter was evidently left to 
the decision of his amhitious and experienced generals. 
No one, in fact, among the family of Alexander, was adapted 
to hold the reins of government in these perilous times. 
The civil administration of the empire was not yet organ- 
ized ; and the army was the only hond of union. A com- 
promise was, accordingly, hit upon, which appeared to satisfy 
the wishes of all parties. Philip AridsBus, and Alexander, 
the son of Roxana, were to be the kings and rulers of the 
whole empire. Perdiccas, who had been presented by Alex- 
ander on his death-bed with his ring, and who stood at the 
head of the cavalry, and Meleager, whose importance rested 
on his command of the phalanx, were to be their guardians, 
and assume the regency. The different provinces of the 
empire were to be distributed, like satrapies, among the 
remaining generals. Thus Egjrpt fell to Ptolemy; Mace- 
donia and Greece to Antipater and Craterus ; the provinces 
of Asia Minor, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia, to Antigo- 
nus ; Thrace to Lysimachus ; and Phrygia on the Helles- 
pont to Leonatus. 

This compromise might appear to protect the rights of 
the royal family, and gratify the desires of the ambitious 
generals; but it is evident that, under such an ill-omened 
distribution of power, and without any superior mind to 
direct or control it, peace could only be preserved till it 
suited the convenience of any party to violate it. For the 
space of twenty-three years after the death of Alexander, 
confusion and bloodshed reigned throughout the whole ex- 
tent of his vast dominions. The people and their interests 
everywhere retrograde into obscurity; and we see nothing 
but generals and soldiers contending about the division of 
masses that had no recognized masters. There are few 
periods in history so lamentable.^ 

» See Roiteck, ii. 143, 144. What could be expected from generals 
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The spirit of freedom, which had been already excited by 
the return of the exiles according to the command of Alex- 
ander, now began to assume a more decided tone and cha- 
racter among the Greek states. Demosthenes, who was 
languishing in exile at ^gina and Troezen, was recalled ; 
and Athens, joined by nearly all the states of Greece, 
enacted the part of leader in the Lamian war now commenc- 
ing (323 — 322 B. c). The news of Alexander's death had 
excited a common enthusiasm in the minds of the Greeks ; 
the speeches of Demosthenes fanned the flame, and the 
times of Themistocles appeared again to return. Leosthenes, 
a bold and experienced captain of mercenaries, was equally 
zealous in rousing the Athenians to revolt. Phocion once 
more appeared as the general of the democracy ; and in that 
character he displayed qualities which commanded respect 
and admiration. Antipater was but very indi£ferently pre- 
pared to meet the forces of the confederates. Accordingly, 
he met with a defeat near the Straits of ThermopylaB, and 
was compelled to shut himself up in the strong city of Lamia. 
Leonatus attempted to effect his deliverance, but he lost 
the battle and his life in the attempt. Craterus, however, 
who had opportunely returned with the Veterans from Asia, 
lent him more effectual assistance. He defeated the allies 
near Crannon ; and the policy of Antipater completed the 
victory. Antipater entered into negotiations with the states 
separately, and thus broke up the confedteracy. 

Athens was now compelled to give up her democratic 
form of government.^ The number of citizens qualified to 

who were accustomed to decide everything by the sword ? So rapid 
and violent was the contest about dividing the inheritance, that they 
^OTgot to inter the body of Alexander— a duty that was afterwards 
performed by Ptolemy. 

* The unfortunate termination of this war justified, it is true, .the 
apprehensions of Phocion ; but we are grieved to see that man, whose 
CQuals in integrity and nobleness of mind are scarcely to be found in 
history (Plut, Demosth.) acting on the side of a cunning egotist like 
l^emades {Cf.Paus, vii. 10. 1). who thought he could not profitably 
employ his great talents except as a hireling of Antipater (ixaKiSovi- 
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take a part in the government amounted to nine thousand; 
twelve thousand were disfranchised, because they did not 
possess the requisite property-qualification — ^ten thousand 
drachmas — and many were sent as colonists to Thrace. A 
Macedonian garrison was also established in the harbour of 
Munychia. The popular tribunals, if not wholly abolished, 
were confined within narrow limits ; and political eloquence, 
if not entirely prohibited, was greatly restricted.' In this 
revolution, Demosthenes, the great advocate of Grecian 
freedom, terminated his life. The punishment of death had 
been decreed against him;' and Macedonian soldiers pursued 
him to the temple of Neptune, in the island of Calauria. 
Rather than fall into the hands of the vengeful Antipater, 
he preferred swallowing the poison which he carried about 
with him in a quill. He then veiled himself, reclin- 
ing his head backwards, till he felt the operation of the 
poison. " O Neptune !" he exclaimed, " they have defiled 
thy temple, but, honouring thee, I will leave it while yet 
living.'* But he sunk before the altar, and a sudden death 
separated him from a world which, after the fall of his 
country, contained no happiness for him. Where shall we 
find a character of more grandeur and purity than that of 
Demosthenes ! (322 b. c.)*' 

After the death of Meleager, Perdiccas stood at the head 
of the administration. Some attempt was made, however, 
on the part of the Macedonians, to counteract his influence, 
by marrying Aridaeus to his relative Eurydice. Yet the in- 
fluence of Perdiccas was still on the increase ; and his de- 
signs became more manifest when he obtained the hand of 

^civ). Hermann^ p. 362. Phocion, as chief of the administration 
under the new constitution, still endeavoured to the utmost of his 
power to ameliorate the lot of Athens.— P/u^. Phoc, 27-29. 

* Suidas, ArjfjLaSric, (Antipater), icaTikvffe rd SiKacTripia icai tovq 
priTOpiKOVQ ayutvag, 

* The orator, Demades, who drew up the decree for the destruction 
of Demosthenes {Plut. Dem. 28), was the author of the proposition 
for deifying Alexander, and declaring him the thirteenth of the Olym- 
pian gods.-— i£/ian, V. H. v. 12, « Heeren, 
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Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander. This event caused con- 
siderable excitement among the generals, who now began to 
exhibit their hostility against the regent, under a pretended 
solicitude for the safety of the monarchy. Antigonus was 
the first who came into collision with Perdiccas. Perdiccas 
bad abeady crippled his power, by conferring the govern- 
ment of the neighbouring provinces, Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia, upon Eumenes, one of the ablest generals of Alex- 
ander. Antigonus hastened to Macedonia to answer the 
charges brought against him by Perdiccas. Here he entered 
into negotiations with Craterus and Antipater, for the over- 
throw of the regent. A common attack was determined 
upon ; and they calculated upon the support of Ptolemy, 
who had alrea^dy begun to consider the province of Egjrpt as 
his own kingdom. He had enlarged it by the conquest of 
Cyrene, and rendered it dear to the Macedonians by burying 
the corpse of Alexander in Alexandria, instead of conveying 
it to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

Perdiccas made suitable preparations to meet the impend- 
ing storm. He stationed an army under the command of 
Eumenes at the Hellespont, to prevent the passage of the 
enemy, whilst the .^tolians should occupy their attention 
hy an attack upon Macedonia, in Europe. He himself, ac- 
companied by the king, set out for Egypt (821 b. c). 
Bumenes, however, could not prevent the passage of the 
Hellespont. He met with traitors in his own camp ; Neop- 
tolemus went over to the enemy with a body of troops. 
Craterus expected that more would follow his example, or 
at least that the Macedonians, in the army of Eumenes, 
would not fight against him, out of respect for him. But 
Eumenes frustrated these expectations ; Craterus and Neop- 
tolemus lost their lives, as well as the victory. These 
advantages, however, were more than counterbalanced by 
the unfortunate issue of Perdiccas's expedition to Egypt. 
The mildness and liberality of. Ptolemy induced many of 

the enemy to join him ; and the camp of Perdiccas was never 

sd 
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clear of dissatisfaction and treason, and even the generals 
were murdered who were best adapted to exercise dominion 
over the whole. 

These events changed the face of affairs, and at Trispa- 
radisus, in Syria, where Antipater and Antigonus were in 
attendance, fresh arrangements were entered into. Ptolemy 
was prudently satisfied with the possession of Egypt ; and 
Antipater was appointed regent — ^to the great dissatisfaction 
of Eurydice, the wife of Arideus. Babylonia was now 
given to Seleucus, who had hitherto been commander of 
the cavalry; and Media to Python. On the other hand, 
Eumenes and Alcetus, brother of Perdiccas, were condemned 
to death. The management of the war was entrusted to 
Antigonus; but Antipater associated his son Cassander 
with him, and, accompanied by the king,; led a portion of 
the royal army and elephants into Europe (320 b. c). 

Antigonus commenced the war with g^eat success. Eu- 
menes, after a battle which he lost by the treachery of 
one of his generals, was compelled to shut himself up in 
the fortress of Nora. Antigonus offered Eumenes his 
liberty on condition of swearing allegiance to him, or, in 
other words, rendering himself subservient to the prosecu- 
tion of his plans and enterprises. Eumenes, however, 
changed the terms of the oath, and, instead of binding 
himself to Antigonus, swore fidelity to the king and his 
friends. The Macedonian was set at liberty, and Antigonus 
saw too late that he himself had been made the dupe. 
About this period, Antipater died, and was succeeded, not 
by his son Cassander, but by Polysperchon (319 b. &)• 
Cassander, however, did not tamely submit to this arrange- 
ment, but passed over into Asia, where he entered into nego- 
tiations with Antigonus. Thus there commenced a war in 
Asia and Europe, in which the royal house appeared merelr 
as a party. 

In order to maintain himself in Macedonia, Polysperchon 
summoned Oljrmpias, the old enemy of Antipater and hi^ 
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family, from Epirus. At the same time he called upon the 
Greeks, in the name of the king, to regain their ancient 
freedom, by the expulsion of the governors and garrisons 
established by Antipater. He also united himself with 
Eumenes, and gave him the command of the royal troops in 
Asia, amongst which were the three thousand ArgyraspidsB 
(silver shield-bearers), distinguished for their courage. This 
new struggle did not terminate favourably for the royal house. 
Athens did indeed expel the garrison of Antipater, and re- 
store the ancient democracy; and, during this tumultuous out- 
burst of democratic feeling, Phocion was compelled to drink 
the juice of hemlock (318). But this was of short duration. 
Cassander appeared with a fleet and an army, rendered him- 
self master of the city, and compelled the Athenians to 
accept Demetrius Phalereus, a friend of Phocion, as their 
governor. He introduced, however, a lower census than had 
before existed ; every one who claimed the exercise of civic 
rights was required to possess a thousand drachmas.^ Poly- 
sperchon besieged Megalopolis ; but his elephants and 
machines were of no avail, whilst Clitus, the commander of 
his fleet, was defeated on the Hellespont. 

Eumenes, who was now in Asia again, at the head of an 
&nny, possessed sufficient tact to preserve it true to his 
interests against the allurements of Antigonus and Ptolemy. 
He received a gift of five hundred talents from Poly- 
sperchon. In order to counteract the jealousy of his sub- 
ordinate officers, he made a proposition to erect a golden 
throne in a tent, to place upon it a diadem and a sceptre — 
to bold consultations before it, and to issue orders in the 
name of the king, as if he was still alive. This proposition 
was agreed to ; and as Eumenes was enabled to pay liberally 
by the money he had received from Polysperchon, his army 
increased considerably, He went to Phoenicia in order to 
collect a fleet. (318 b. c). But after Antigonus had de- 
feated the royal fleet, he could no longer maintain himself 

^ Diod. xviii. 75. 
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on the coast ; and he determined to retire, therefore, into the 
interior of Asia, and there form a junction with the royal 
satraps. But in this portion of Alexander's monarchy, 
jealousy reigned universally ; Python and Seleucus declared 
against the royal house, and summoned Antigonus firom 
Mesopotamia. The superior generalship of Eumenes enabled 
him to compete successfully with the craft of Antigonus. 
He defeated him in two engagements. In the latter, the 
Argyraspidae, having lost their wives, children, and baggage, 
delivered up Eumenes on condition of their being restored. 
Antigonus, having put Eumenes to death, incorporated the 
greater part of his troops in his own army ; and F^hon fell 
into his power. Peucestes and Seleucus were expelled whilst 
the remaining satraps only effected their liberation by an 
unconditional submission (315 B.C.). 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

Gradual Extinction of the Royal Family — Confederacy against Anti- 
gonus — Fluctuating Divisions of the Empire — Exploits of Deme- 
trius — Battle of Ipsus. 

Laden with immense treasure from Persis, Susa, Media, 
and Cilicia, Antigonus returned to Asia Minor, accompanied 
by a formidable army. The extirpation of the legitimate 
ruling family had already commenced. Olympias had re- 
turned to Macedonia; and her first act was to put to 
death Philip Aridseus and Eurydice. Eurydice, who was 
allowed the choice of a dagger, a rope, or a* cup of poison, 
suspended herself by her girdle — expressing a wish that 
Olympias might experience a similar fate. This wish was 
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accomplished full soon. Cassander, whose brother, l^canor, 
had been murdered at the command of Olympias, entered 
Macedonia and compelled her to seek protection within the 
walls of I^dna. Olympias was at last compelled to sur- 
render ; and the mother of Alexander, accused as the mur- 
derer of the family of the king Antipater, and many other 
noble Macedonians, was executed. Cassandernow brought 
Alexander, the son of Roxana, by Alexander, to Amphipolis. 
The young prince was not educated in a regal style ; and, 
from this period, the royal house receded more and more 
into the back-ground. 

A new war broke out among the generals upon the return 
of Antigonus to Asia Minor. Cassander^ was in possession 
of Macedonia and the greater part of Greece; Asander, 
satrap of Caria, had extended his power over many provinces 
of Asia ; Ptolemy was master of Syria and Phcenicia ; and 
Lysimachus had advanced over the Hellespont to Mysia. 
Having formed a common league, they demanded from An- 
tigonus that he should share with them the royal treasures, 
that he should acknowledge their right to the provinces they 
bad previously possessed, that he should give up Babylon 
to Seleucus, or prepare for war. Antigonus replied, that 
he was just now engaged in making preparations against 
Ptolemy. 

The prudent Ptolemy, however, escaped his indignation 
by surrendering Syria and Phoenicia. Antigonus was, how- 
ever, compelled to besiege Tyre for the space of fourteen 
months — being unable to take it until he had fitted out a 
considerable fleet, for all the vessels had been carried away 
from the province. Eight thousand men were employed in 

' As an appendage to the brutality of the Macedonian age, we may 
here mention one of those wild vagaries which are no less characteristic 
of its spirit. Cassander's brother, Alexander, founded a town, called 
Uranopolis, where he introduced a new dialect ; a cock was called 
*pOpo6oaf, a herald, dTrvrtjc, &c. See Heraclides Lembos, ap. Athen, 
3' 98, D.E., where there is a letter written by this Alexander, in this 
new jargon. — fVachtmuth, vol. ii. p. 496, note. 
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felling timber on Mount Lebanon, and two thousand beasts 
of borthen in transporting it to the PhcBnidan dock-yards ; 
whilst similar preparations were made on Mount Tanms in 
Cilida. At the same time Asander was conquered, and 
Lysimachus, who was impticated in various struggles in 
Thrace, found employment from the support that was afforded 
to his enemies. Antigonus suddenly directed his arms against 
Cassander, who was formally accused of being the enemy of 
the royal fiimily, on account of the murder of Olympias, the 
disgraceful treatment of the young king, and the rebuilding 
of Thebes and Olynthus — ^which could only be considered 
as insults to the memory of Philip and Alexander. Accord- 
ingly the Milesian Aristodemus was despatched to Greece, 
in order that he might, in conjunction with Polysperchon 
and his son Alexander, annihilate the power of Cassander — 
whilst the liberation of the Greeks should be given out as 
the ostensible motive. Antigonus and Ptolemy once more 
declared the Greeks free; and the former soon after- 
wards sent a general to drive out Cassander 's garrison 
(312 B.C.). 

The Peloponnesus was now the theatre of a struggle, 
diversified indeed by the fluctuations of victory, and the 
changes of contending parties. Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, again took the side of Cassander; and Telesphorus, 
whom Antigonus had sent with a new army, supported for 
some time an independent character. At one time, Antigonus 
had the preponderance, and at another Cassander, until the 
whole Peloponnesus was detached from the influence of the 
latter, with the exception of Sicyon and Corinth. The con- 
test of Cassander with iEtolia and Epirus was attended with 
no decisive results ; but Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, 
was successful in expelling the garrisons of Cassander out 
of Euboea, Bceotia, &c., and in making even Athens waver. 
Antigonus was prevented from crossing the Hellespont by 
the ill success of his arms in Syria ; his son, Demetrius, was 
completely defeated by Ptolemy near Gaza. Syria and 
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PhoBnlcia became the prize of the conqueror, but the pre- 
sence of Antigonus soon compelled him to relinquish it. 
Seleucus, on the other hand, not only maintained himself in 
Babylon, but conquered Susiana and Media, and afterwards 
extended his dominion to the Indus. The balance of power 
was still in favour of Antigonus ; and, in comparison with 
the other generals, he might be considered as the lord of 
Asia. 

Peace, therefore, could only be of short duration. The 
dominion of Europe had been secured to Cassander until 
Alexander, the son of Roxana, should have attained his 
majority. The young prince was, therefore, put to death 
along with his mother ; and Hercules, who was only seven 
years of age, fell also a victim to the ambitious policy of 
Cassander. Antigonus, at the same time, put to death Cleo- 
patra, the sister of Alexander. As all the members of the 
royal family were now removed out of the way, with the 
exception of Thessalonice, whom Cassander had married ; 
the majority of a legitimate heir to the throne could no 
longer be put forward as the object of future struggles, and 
the ambition of the generals must now unmask itself to the 
conviction of all. 

Five generals of Alexander still remained to dispute the 
possession of his empire. Cassander derived his importance 
from his being the husband of Thessalonice, and his sway 
over Macedonia being connected with an influence over 
the general affairs of Greece. Antigonus had, in a great 
measure, united the magnificent countries of Lower Asia, 
and he found himself ably seconded in the prosecution of his 
plans by his talented son, Demetrius. Ptolemy was satisfied 
with the wealth and security of his kingdom, and did not 
aim at a more extended empire ; but his naval power, and 
the possession of Cyprus, brought him into immediate con- 
tact with Greece itself, as well as the Greeks on the coast 
of Asia. The kingdom of Lysimachus was less important, 
from its extent, than its situation between Asia and Europe. 
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Seleucus was still in the back-ground, but destined, at no 
distant period, to take a more decisive part in the great 
struggle. 

Grecian freedom was soon the pretext for a general colli- 
sion. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, being despatched 
to Athens with a fleet, expelled Demetrius Phalereus* — gave 
to Athens its democratic form of government and timber 
far the construction of a fleet. The Athenians in return exhi- 
bited their degeneracy by giving the title of " Kings" to 
him and his father, and by placing their statues along with 
those of Harmodius and Apstogiton, and converting them 
into protecting deities.^ Demetrius was ambitious to obtain 
similar marks of gratitude from the rest of Greece. He 
had already liberated Megara and Sicyon, and Corinth would 
have experienced a similar liberation had be not been called 
away by his father to expel the ruler of Egypt from the 
possession of Cyprus. Here Demetrius was of great service; 
and in the siege of Salamis he employed those wonderful 
machines which procured him the title of Polioreetes, or 
^' besieger of cities." He also obtained a naval victory over 
Ptolemy (307 b. c). The Milesian Aristodemus, who was 

' When Demetrius Phalereus instituted a census of the inhabitants 
of Athens, the citizens are said to have been 21,000 in number, the 
resident aliens, or Metceci 10,000, and the slaves 400,000. It may be 
safely stated that the citizens never, at any period, exceeded 30,000 ; 
so that either the population of Athens had not diminished in the same 
ratio with that of other Greek states, or naturalization became more 
frequent after the battle of Chsronea. 

^ No less than three hundred statues were erected to Demetrius 
Phalereus within the space of three hundred days. The decrees in 
honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes and his father, Antigonus, almost 
bordered upon insanity. Besides deifying them, they set apart a whole 
month as a Hieromenia (sacred month) — initiated Demetrius into the 
mysteries, and assigned him a residence in the Parthenon, in order that 
he might have opportunities of familiar converse with the goddess 
Minerva. Having excited the indignation of Demetrius by animadvert- 
ing upon the remission of a fine which should have been paid into the 
treasury — they decreed that whatever Demetrius uttered should be 
regarded as consecrated. Such follies did the Athenians commit- 
vainly imagining that they were in possession of liberty because they 
had no garrison to overawe them. — Plut. Dem. 12, 23 ; 26, 30 ; 24. 
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sent to the father of the young hero with news of the 
yictory, opened his message with the words, <^ Hail, king 
Antigonus I" And from this time, the title of king was 
adopted not only hy Antigonus, hut Lysimachus, Seleucus, 
and Cassander. 

The victory of Cyprus was followed by the immediate 
conquest of the island ; but an attack upon Egypt by Anti- 
gonus was a total failure. A storm separated the fleet of 
Demetrius, and shattered a great portion of it ; whilst 
Ptolemy, who knew so well how to avail himself of the na- 
tural strengrth of the country, counteracted the exertions of 
the land-army. Demetrius returned to Asia Minor, and 
endeavoured to obtain the accession of the powerful Rhodes 
to the interests of his father. The Rhodians, whose com- 
mercial policy would not allow them to declare against 
Egypt, were reluctant to enter into this union ; and, when 
force of arms was appealed to, they made a most gallant 
and effective resistance. The siege was raised, and a treaty 
entered into, guaranteeing to the Rhodians their indepen- 
dence, and the liberty of remaining neutral in the war against 
Ptolemy. Demetrius was more successful in Greece. He 
drove Cassander back to Thessaly, and regained the whole 
of Boeotia, as well as the important Chalcis in Euboea. 
Afler passing the winter in Athens, he set out for the 
Peloponnesus, expelled the garrisons of Cassander, and as- 
sumed at Corinth the title of " Generalissimo of the Greeks." 
As Antigonus demanded unconditional subjection, Cas- 
sander called upon the other generals to make common cause 
with him. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus recognized 
a common danger, and entered into a confederacy with him 
against the growing preponderance of Antigonus (302 b. c). 
Cassander stationed a numerous army on the borders of 
Macedonia to oppose Demetrius, who had landed in Thessaly ; 
but Lysimachus crossed the Hellespont, and took possession 
of most of the Greek cities on the coasts of Asia. Anti- 
gonus, indeed, gave him a check; but, as Ptolemy and 
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Seleucus were advancing, he was obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of Demetrius, who reluctantly quitted Greece where his 
efforts had been crowned with the most complete success. 

On his arrival in Asia, Demetrius regained all the Greek 
cities which Lysimachus had taken, and garrisoned the Hel- 
lespont during the winter. By this means he cut off all con* 
nexion between Lysimachus and Cassander ; and many of 
the troops belonging to the first passed over to Antigonus. 
In the mean time, Seleucus arrived with a numerous army, 
and four hundred and eighty elephants, which he had re- 
ceived in a treaty of peace from the Indian king, Sandra- 
cottus. He united himself with the confederates ; and this 
union excited great anxiety in Antigonus, who was now 
eighty-three years of age, and had hitherto looked upon his 
antagonist with contempt. The decisive battle took place 
at Ipsus in Phrygia. Antigonus lost his life, and Deme- 
trius escaped to the sea-coast with no more than four 
thousand cavalry and five thousand infantry (301 B.C.). 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

Exploits of Demetrius. — Selettcus and Lysimachus. 

The most formidable among the successors of Alexander 
was now removed out of the way. His son Demetrius, 
who had been deified at Athens, and saluted as the 
" Generalissimo*' of liberated Greece, was now a fugitive; and 
the splendid kingdom of Asia became the booty of the 
conquerors. All Asia within Mount Taurus fell to Lysi- 
machus ; whilst Plistarchus, brother of Cassander, received 
Cilicia, and the remainder was assigned to Seleucus. 
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The victorious generals, with the exception of Cassander, 
assumed the independent title of king (Antigonus and 
Demetrius had already done so), and the very appearance 
of union among the different portions of the empire now 
disappeared. The separated masses consolidated themselves 
into distinct kingdoms. Yet these kingdoms, notwithstand- 
ing the essential difference in the nature of the inhabitants, 
present a species of unity or connection — ^arising from the 
common descent of the ruling families, the preservation of 
some leading traits of Macedonian government and manners, 
and from their numerous mutual relations, both in war and 
peace.^ 

Demetrius now reposed all his expectations in the Athe- 
nians. He set sail for the city from Ephesus ; but he 
received intelligence on his voyage, from an Athenian 
vessel, that the gates were shut against him.^ He now 
wandered about as a pirate, and attacked with his fleet the 
territory of Lysimachus. The powerful Seleucus did not 
place any confidence in his neighbours Lysimachus and 
Ptolemy ; and in order to obtain the assistance of an 
accomplished general, he married Stratonice, the young and 
beautiful daughter of Demetrius. A misunderstanding, 
however, soon took place, and Demetrius returned to 
Greece (298 b. c). At Athens, Lachares had usurped the 
government; but Demetrius, having blockaded the city 
both by land and sea, reduced it by famine. He forthwith 
garrisoned the city and harbour, and subjugated a great 
, portion of the Peloponnesus. 

Upon the death of Cassander, a dispute arose between 
bis two sons respecting the succession. The eldest brother, 
Antipater, put his mother Thessalonice to death, because 

' Rotteck, ii. 148. 

* We must recollect, says Rotteck, that there were two parties in 
this city ; that, at all times, the multitude, without any fixed cba- 
^cter, yields to the impulse of a few , that a discontented people 
grasps at every novelty, and, if it does not answer its expectations, as 
readily abjures it.—ii. 155. 
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she fxvoared the yoimgery Alexander. He now applied to 
Lysiinachiis for assistance^ and the yoonger hrotlier called 
in Demetriosi and Pyrrhns, king of Epiros. The latter 
possessed great military talents and a restless ambiticHi» and, 
like Demetrius, was well adapted to turn to acooont the 
confusion of Greece. Having mediated a peace between 
the two brothers, he received a portion of the Macedonian 
possessions bordering on Epims as a recompence. Bat 
now Demetrius appeared, and as Alexander did not know 
how to get rid of him, he sought his life. D emetriu s, 
however, being aware of the intention, anticipated its execu- 
tion, and Alexander forfeited his own life for his rashness 
and perfidy (294 b.c). Demetrius was then sahited king by 
the Macedonians. His dominion was more extensive tban 
that of Cassander, as he added his late acquisitions in 
Greece to the territory of Macedonia. He erected the 
fortress Demetrias on the Pagasaean gulf, which was called, 
from its position and strength, one of the three ** fetters of 
Greece.'" 

But Demetrius, instead of consolidating his government 
peaceably, entered into a war with the iBtolians and king 
Pyrrhus. At the same time, he assumed a tyrannical bear- 
ing — ^imitated the despots of the East — ^paid no attention to 
the supplications of his subjects, and, on one occasion, kept 
the ambassadors of Athens waiting two years for an answer. 
Intoxicated by success, he made preparations for regaining 
the kingdom of his father in Asia. But the feeling of a 
common danger revived the ancient confederacy subsisting 
between Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy; and it vras 
joined also by Pyrrhus. His soldiers, too, sickened with 
the haughtiness of his conduct, passed over to Pjrrhns, 
whose condescension and simplicity of manner reminded 
them strongly of their favourite kings, Philip and Alexander. 
Demetrius was obliged to seek his safety in flight ; and his 

» PauiA. 29. 11. 
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kingdom was divided between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus, 
after he had ruled over it seven years. Ptolemy, in con- 
sequence of this success, celebrated the Isthmian games ; 
and the Greeks were obliged to appear as spectators, 
adorned with palm boughs, in honour of tiieir newly recovered 
liberties^ (287. b.c.). 

Still Demetrius mustered sufficient force to land in Asia, 

and wrest Caria and Lydia from Lysimachus. But in his 

passage to Phrygia he found his march impeded by a 

scarcity of provisions and the dissatisfaction of his soldiers ; 

whilst the Cilician pass separated him from his true element, 

the sea. At last, Seleucus assigned him a place of residence 

in Syria, where, far removed from the toils of active life, 

he gave himself up to sensual indulgence, and died after 

a few years. As the power which his son, Antigonus 

Gonatas, possessed in Greece was comparatively insig- 

ficant,>- Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, may now be 

considered as holding divided sway over the dismembered 

empire of Alexander the Great (284 B.C.). 

The struggle for empire now lay between Seleucus and 
Lysimachus ; for the disposition of Ptolemy was enunently 
pacific, and this was favoured by the situation of his king- 
dom. Yet his daughter, Arsinoe, who had been married to 
Lysimachus, was the principal cause of the disturbances 
that followed. Actuated by hatred towards her step-son 
Agathocles, she induced her husband to put him to death ; 
Uid Seleucus, at the request of the family of the deceased, 
undertook an invasion of the Asiatic kingdom of Lysi- 
i&achus. It fell into his hands almost without striking a 
blow ; and Lysimachus lost his life as well as the victory. 
He now passed over the Hellespont, in order to add Mace- 
donia to his other conquests. But he was murdered 
(281 B. c.) by Ptolemy Ceraunus, son of the Egyptian king, 
ftt no great distance from Lysimachia in his seventy-seventh 

' Suid, Ar/jLc^rpioc, 1. 540. Ed. Kuster, 
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year. The murderer mounted the throne of Macedonia; 
but Asia Minor remained united with the kingdom of the 
Seleucid®. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PARTITION OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

Egypt, the Ptolemies^ Syria under the SeleucicUe — Pergamum, the 
Attali — Parthia, the Arsacides — Bactria — The Jews — Bithynia, ^c. 

We shall now take a rapid historical survey of the distinct 
kingdoms which arose out of the conquests of Alexander, 
and afterwards commenced an independent existence. Egypt 
was the first, in order of time, that established its independ- 
ence. As belonging to it we may reckon Cyrene, Cyprus, 
Codlosyria, and Phcsnicia, so important for its naval supre- 
macy. The dominion of the first Ptolemies extended over 
many Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor, the Helles- 
pont, and even the shores of Thrace. These possessions 
served also as a bulwark to protect the kingdom of Egypt 
from immediate attack. 

Ptolemy I. (Soter or Lagi) and his two^ successors, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Ptolemy Euergetes, reigned over 
Egypt for the space of a century (323 — 224). During 
this period Egypt attained a most flourishing condition; 
and Alexandria became the seat of a most lucrative and 
extensive commerce. The number of its free inhabitants 
amounted to above 300,000 ; and we must not forget that 
the number of slaves in antiquity was far more considerable. 
On the death of the second Ptolemy, there were no less than 
740,000 talents in the treasury, a fleet of more than a 
thousand ships, and a paid army of 240,000 men. Ptolemy II. 
conducted a very successful war against Syria, and annexed 
Abyssinia to his dominions. He was the husband of the 
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beautiful Berenice, whose hair' still exists as a constellation 
in our celestial maps. The regal power was unlimited : 
the Egyptians looked upon their rulers as foreigners ; but, 
as they were freely permitted to enjoy their religious insti- 
tutions and national customs, they gradually lost that 
energy which had so often roused them to rebellion against 
the Persians. With Ptolemy IV., Philopater, commences a 
series of princes distinguished only by their luxury, indo- 
lence, and cruelty ; and, after a lapse of nearly two centuries, 
Egypt fell a prey to the victorious arms of Rome (30 
B. c). 

The Syrian kingdom of Seleucus I., Nicator, embraced 
all the Asiatic countries from the Hellespont to the Indus, 
being comprised within nearly the same limits as the Persian 
empire of Cyrus. Syria was the principal country ; and he 
built for his residence Antioch, on the Orontes, which 
became the first city in Asia ; whilst the populous city of 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, occupied the place of the fallen 
Babylon. Yet the vast extent of these countries, and the 
great dissimilarity between the different nations that in- 
habited them, prevented the consolidation of the Syrian 
kingdom ; whilst Antioch, unfortunately chosen as the seat 
of government, mixed it up with all the quarrels of the 
West. On the death of Antiochus the Great (187), the 
Syrian kingdom rapidly declined ; and, after *Antiochus 
Sidetes had perished with his whole army in a war against 
the Parthians, the power of the Seleucidian monarchy was 
for ever broken ( 1 30 b. c). Its total destruction took place 
64 B. c. 

Amongst the new states, which detatched themselves from 
the great Sjrrian empire, Pergamum holds the first rank. 
Its kings were termed Attali, and have acquired an honour- 
able celebrity by the encouragement which they afforded to 
science and literature. The Gallic hordes, which came over 

* Coma Berenices. 
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from Thrace (178 b. c.) into Asia Minor on the inTitadon 
of the Bithynian king, Nicomedes T., were conquered by 
AntiochuB Soter, and located by Attains L of Pergamum 
in a portion of Greater Phrygia, which bore, on this 
account, the name of Galatia* 

Under the government of Antiochus Theos, Arsaces 
revolted in Parthia, and became the first of a series of 
princes who were constantly extending their dominion at the 
expence of the Seleucidas (256 b. c). Arsaces 11. defeated 
Seleucus Callinicus; and from this victory the Parthians 
dated their independence (288 b. c). One of the succeeding 
kings, Mithridates I. or Arsaces VI., extended the limits of 
his dominions to the Euphrates in the West, and the Indus 
in the East. The Parthians long preserved the character of 
military nomads (i. e. without fixed habitations), and were 
distinguished for their cavalry and archers. Their kings 
resided during summer at Ecbatana, and in winter they 
removed to Ctesiphon, situated on the Eastern bank of the 
Tigris, over against Seleucia. 

In Bactria, the Greek governor, Theodotus, rendered 
himself independent of Syria. This kingdom was founded 
at the same time with the Parthian, but continued for a 
much shorter period. It carried on an extensive commerce 
with India ; and the kings of Bactria made even conquests 
there. It is a phenomenon remarkable enough (but what a 
tribute to commanding intellect I) to see Greeks, at such a 
distance from their native country, and detached from all 
connexion with their kindred, ruling in the midst of strange 
and warlike nations. After the lapse of 130 years the 
Bactrian kingdom was destroyed by barbarian nomads 
from beyond the Jaxartes (126 b. c.) ; and the province of 
Bactria was afterwards conquered by the Parthians. 

The JewSi after the death of Alexander, participated in 
the fate of Coelosyria and Phoenicia. From the fall of 
Antigonus, till the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, they were 
tributary to the Egyptians, yet lived in the undisturbed 
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enjoyment of their own laws. They were reduced by Antic - 
chus the Great, under the dominion of the Seleucidse, who 
treated them with great harshness, until the Maccabees 
enabled them to throw off the yoke. The Jews, notwith- 
standing their proverbial attachment to the usages of their 
forefathers, could not resist the general tendency towards 
Greek manners, which prevailed throughout the whole of 
Western Asia. This was particularly the case with the 
Jews living at Alexandria, numbers of whom acquired the 
Greek language, and many engaged in the study of Greek 
literature. 

There were other countries in Lower Asia, unconquered 
by Alexander, which afterwards formed themselves into 
independent states. Such was Bithynia^ whose kings, by 
their position between Pergamum, Macedonia, and Syria, 
maintained their importance till the period of Roman ag- 
grandisement. In like manner, Cappadocia was rendered 
independent of the Grecian princes, by Ariarathes (310). 
The two kingdoms of Paphlagonia and Pontus were detached, 
under similar circumstances, from the dominion of the 
Macedonians. But though these countries were not ruled 
over by Grecian princes, yet they were not exempt from the 
influence of Grecian manners and civilization. For the 
Greek cities still preserved their administration, language, 
and customs, in the midst of these people; whilst matrimo- 
nial connections, as between the kings of Syria and Pontus, 
served to promote the general progp^ss of civilization. The 
object of Alexander, namely, to amalgamate the people of 
Europe and Asia, was thus partially accomplished ; and the 
language, and literature, and manners of the Greeks, spread 
over countries whiith had hitherto been a prey to barbarism. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE ACHiEAN LEAGUE SUBJUGATION OF GREECE. 

Invasion of the OauU — Pyrrkut King of Epiru»—The Ac/uean League, 
Aratua — JBtolian Confederacy — Revolution in Sparta, Agis, and 
Cleomenes — Philip and the ^toliang-^ Subjugation of Greece by 
Rome — Itt mbtequent condition. 

Having now developed the spread of Grecian dominion 
over Asia, we return to Macedonia and Greece. Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, having occupied the throne only for a year and a 
half, lost his life in an invasion of the Gauls. The Gallic 
army, which consisted of 150,000 infantry and 60,000 ca- 
valry, directed their course towards Macedonia, allured by the 
riches of the country, whose weakness and lethargy promised 
them an easy victory. At the Straits of Thermopylae, they 
were arrested, like Xerxes, by the confederate army of the 
Greeks; but the Thessalians shewed to the Gauls the same 
path which Xerxes had previously made use of. The Gauls, 
under cover of a thick mist, surprised the Phodans who 
defended the pass; but the Greeks made good their retreat 
to the Athenian fleet. The Gauls now pressed forward to 
Delphi — but they met with greater disasters in their attempt 
upon it. A violent storm came on from the tops of Par- 
nassus — ^many perished by lightning — ^many were killed by 
stones rolled from the heights — ^whilst the Greeks ascribed 
their victory to the miraculous^ interposition of the gods. 
The greatest portion of the Gallic army perished by cold, 
famine, or the swords of the Greeks (278 b. c.) ; the survi- 
vors partly located themselves in the south of Thrace, and 

' " The inaccessible and romantic situation of Delphi was rendered 
still more striking by the innumerable echoes which multiplied every 
sound, and increased the ignorant veneration of visitants for the god 
of the oracle." — Gilliet. Some advantage might be taken of this tg 
inspire terror into the enemy. 
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partly passed over into Asia, on the invitation of Nicomedes 
(p. 408). 

In the mean time, Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius, 
availed liiraself of the confusion of the times to seize the throne 
of Macedonia. He was expelled hy Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
upon his return from the Tarentine war ; but the restless 
energy of I^yrrhus rendered his reign of short duration. 
He marched against Sparta at the request of Cleonymus ; 
but, when all his vigorous operations were insufficient to 
take the capital of Laconia, he retired to Argos, whither the 
treachery of Aristeus invited him. The combat which en- 
sued was obstinate and bloody ; and the monarch, who had 
entered the town with his forces, exchanged his dress in 
order to fight with more boldness, and encounter dangers 
with greater fkcility. The mother of an Argive, whom 
Pyrrhus was about to inin through, seeing her son*s danger 
from the top of a house, threw down a tile, and brought 
l^rrbus to the ground. His head was cut off and carried 
to Antigonus, who gave his remains a magnificent funeral 
(272 B.C.). 

Antigonus, having now attained to the peaceable possession 
of Macedonia, endeavoured to extend his power, particularly 
in Greece.^ Since the death of Alexander, Greece had 
suffered in every war that successively broke out, and beheld 
its ancient freedom trampled upon by foreign princes, or 
domestic tyrants. Neither Athens, nor Sparta, nor Thebes 
retained enough of their ancient spirit to assume the ascen- 
dancy; and a Macedonian garrison was stationed in Corinth. 
Nearly the whole Peloponnesus was subject to the dominion of 
tyrants under the protectorate of Antigonus; the ancient 
provinces were dismembered, and all former ties dissolved. 
The fiigitives and mercenaries formed themselves into bands 

' The dream of universal empire was now at an end — the kingdom 

of Macedonia was reduced to moderate dimensions. It was again 

involved in disputes with the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood ; 

and Greece, which had been the prize of Philip's exertions, was again 

i its highest object. — Rotteck, ii. 159. 
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of robbers ; and when nothing was to be earned by mer- 
cenary warfare, they committed depredations upon the sur- 
rounding country.* Legal freedom was to be found in Rhodes 
and Byzantium alone. 

But another power, which had hitherto been unimportant, 
began to develop itself, and attract the scattered elements 
of Grecian energy. The ancient confederacy of the twelve 
cities of Achaia, which had been broken up during a period 
of concision,' began to reestablish itself about the year 
^84 B.C. DymsB, Patrss, Tritsaa, and Phar» first reunited 
themselves; and their example was followed by ^gium, 
Bura, and Ceraunia. The operations of the confederacy were 
limited for a considerable time to the restoration and main- 
tenance of internal concord. The union of the Achaeans 
was based upon equality;' the federal assemblies, two of 
which took place annually, were held at .^Bgium. A Stra- 
tegos^ was appointed every year, who assumed the presidency 
of the assembly, and the supreme command in the field. He 

^ 

' *H fikv oiv hirXiav irapaffKivr^ fTvinj9r\Q ^v, iravrinv, &q larof 
tiiriiv, TOTE cXoTreiaiy xpiafikviav Kai KaradpoftaiQ sir* iXk^kovQ- — 
Plut. Arat. 6. Plutarch uses 'ApxiKktayj/ for a leader of these banditti. 
Compare Jrchipirata^ Liv. xxzvii. J i . . 

' The coQfedera,cy appears to have been dissolved by the destruction 
of the ancient capital, Helice, containing the sanctuary of the deity of 
their raoe, Neptune, which, together with Bura, was overwhelmed by 
an earthquake and irri\ption of the sea, B.C. 373. 

' Polybius considers it a model of democracy : — r^c ifffiyopiaQ Kai 
iraf^prjfTiaQ KcCi Ka96\ov drifiOKpartac dXriOivrtQ <rv<rrrjpa (ii. 38, 6). 

* The Romas writers caU him Prator, He had under him a master 
of horse {'iTrtrapxog). We also meet with a committee of ten for the 
transaction of ordinary business — styled Safiiovpyol among the 
Achaeans, and cLTroKXriroi among the ^tolians. "Ita vocant sanctius 
concilium ; ex delectis constat viris." — Liv. xxxy. 34. Compare Polyb, 
iv. .5, 9 ; XX. 1 , 1 . The regular assemblies each lasted three days. " Supe- 
rerat unus Justi conciliidies; tertio enim lexjubebat decretum fieri."— ^ 
Liv. xxxii. 22. The right of cooyeniog asd presiding over the general 
assembly appears to have belonged strictly to ten ^afiiovpyoi (sum' 
tniu magistratus. — Liv.) ; the Zrpariyydc ex^n^lsed it on extraordinary 
occasions only, when, for instance, the people were summoned to 
appear under arms. — See Hermann^ p. 392. The Achs^q league also 
introduced a system of uniform coins, weights, and measures. — Polyb, 
ii.37, 10. 
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was elected from the different cities in rotation. Every 
citizen had a right to be admitted to the federal assembly 
upon attaining his thirtieth year, and, at the same time, was 
entitled to speak. A permanent bule, or senate, was charged 
with the preparation of subjects for discussion. 

This union, so important to Greece, as it admitted other 
states, was, in a great measure, brought about by Aratus. 
This remarkable man was bom in Sicyon. His father had 
been murdered by Abantidas, tyrant of that place ; and it 
was with difficulty that he himself escaped to Argos. Hence, 
Aratus, from his earliest youth, was inspired with the bitterest 
hatred against all tyrants. Abantidas was no more ; Nicocles 
had succeeded him; and Aratus, notwithstanding his utter 
want of resources, was determined to rid Sicyon of the 
tyrant. He deceived the spies by whom he was surrounded ; 
and he mustered a small body of men, consisting almost 
entirely of slaves, and a few adventurers, whom he had hired 
from a brigand chief. This little band, inspired by the 
example and exhortations of Aratus, scaled the walls of 
Sicyon at break of day, and took the soldiers of Nicocles 
prisoners. The citizens now flocked together in troops, and 
set fire to the house of the tyrant ; but he escaped by means 
of a subterranean passage. Thus Sicyon was delivered 
without blood- shed. 

In order to secure this newly-acquired freedom against 
fresh tyrants, and the kings of Macedonia, Aratus joined 
Sicyon to the Achaean league (252 B.C.), in which he ob- 
tained so much consequence, that he himself was elected 
Strategos. The objects to which Aratus directed all his 
energies, were, to expel the Macedonians from the Pelo- 
ponnesus — to dissolve the tyrannies — ^to establish the com- 
mon freedom, and to unite the whole Peloponnesus under 
uniform laws and institutions.' Skilful in negotiation and 
enterprising in war, though not possessing, in a remarkable 

» Pdyb. ii. 43, 7 ; 37, 9. Compare iv. 1, 7. 

t2 
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degree, the qudities of a general and soldier, he incited the 
peaceful Acheans to pass the confines of their own narrow 
territory. Some disputes having occurred in Sicyon, on 1 
account oi the claims of returned exiles respecting thor , 
property, Aratus passed over into Egypt, where he received 
from Ptolemy P^iUadelphus one hundred and fifty talents — 
part of which he applied to the settlement of those disputes. 
But, when he was elected Strategos a second time, he effected 
a still greats service for Greece, hy liberating the citadel of 
Corinth, which was garrisoned by the Macedonians* 

Having gained over some Macedonian mercenaries, by 
means of promises, Aratus scaled the walls during a moon- 
light night, with four hundred men, and was already near 
the citadel before the alarm was given. Whilst he himself 
was climbing the rocks with a hundred companions, the 
remaining three hundred fell upon the Macedonians, who 
had collected in the interim — put them to flight, and then 
came to the assistance of Aratus. At break of day the 
victory was won ; and the Corinthians, upon the exhortation 
of Aratus, joined the Achaean league. Argos was also 
liberated after some difficulty ; and Athens might have been 
liberated, had it not manifested such a strong predilection in 
favour of the Macedonians. The league was further strength- 
ened by the accession of Megara and Megalopolis — ^the tyrant 
of the latter place voluntarily laying down his authority. 
During the age of Aratus, and firom that period till the final 
extinction of Grecian independence, no state in Greece could 
boast of a brighter array of able statesmen and generals 
than Megalopolis. Philopcemen, Lycortas, and Polybius, the 
last heroes and statesmen of Greece, would have been orna- 
ments to any age or country** 

The influence of Macedonia over Greece was now broken ; 
and better times appeared to be in prospect, if unity had 
only prevailed between Sparta, the Achaans, and iEtolians. 

' Compare JYacA^mu^A, vol. ii. p. 543. 
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The ^tolians, who, at the period of the Peloponnesian war, 
were represented as half-barbarous by Thucydides* — ^being 
known only as mercenaries and robbers — ^had now acquired 
importance from their rough energy and their moiintain 
fastnesses, when Macedonia became the centre of Grecian 
politics. The federal council, the PanatoUumy entirely de- 
mocratic in its nature and constitution, was generally held 
at Thermos ; and upon extraordinary occasions it assembled 
at other places, as, for instance, at Naupactus, Hypata, 
Lamia ; afterwards the assembly at Thermopylae also became 
^tolian.* The chief officer was the Strategos, who officiated 
as president ; the Apocleti formed a sort of lesser council ;^ 
the Synedri appear to have been a judicial body. All the 
officers were elected in the federal council, where matters 
relating to peace and war, and to alliances and negotiations 
with foreign powers, were discussed and decided upon. 
Amongst the military force of the ^tolians, the cavalry 
was distinguished by peculiar excellence. 

Southern Thessaly, Acamania, Locris, Phocis, and Bceotia 
were the countries over which the iEtolians sought to extend 
their influence with varying success. But, instead of co- 
operating with the Achaean league for the liberation of 
Greece, they lent themselves to the schemes of the Mace- 
donian kings to counteract its influence. The Achaeans did 
indeed support the ^tolians in a war with Demetrius II;, 
son and successor of Antigonus Gonatas ; but this union was 
of short duration. After the death of Demetrius, Aratus 
induced the Macedonian commander, for the sum of one 
hundred and fifty talents, to give up to the Athenians, Sa- 
lamis, Sunium, the Piraeus, and Munychia.^ Many tyrants 

* The remoteness of their situation had kept the iEtolians strangers 
to the civilization of the rest of Greece {Thuc. i. 5, and particularly 
iii. 94), and enabled them to remain, with the exception of a few brief 
intervals, perfectly independent. 

* Lfv.xxxi. 32. " Nisi in Paneetolico et Pylaico concilio ageretur." 
' PrincipeSt Liv, xxxviii. 8. 

* Though Aratus had done this for the Athenians, they, from that 
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also in the Peloponnesus laid down their authority volun- 
tarily ; and the cities, in consequence, joined the Ach«an 
league. The league, in the zenith of its independence and 
power, included nearly the whole of Arcadia, Messenia, 
Hermione, Trcezen^ Epidaurus, Phlius, Argos, Cle<m8e, Me- 
gara, Corinth, iEgina, Sicyon^ and Athens, However, 
Athens does not seem to have heen united to the Achaeans 
so closely and permanently as the other states. In the 
Peloponnesus, Elis was adverse to them, and Sparta watched 
their proceedings with jealousy. 

At this period, a revolution occurred in Sparta, which 
exerted a decided influence upon Grecian affidrs. The 
general corruption,^ arising from extreme inequality of pro- 
perty, had manifestly threatened the permanence of the im- 
stitutions of Lycurgus ;. whilst, at the same time, the power 
of the Ephori had degenerated into a tyrannical oligarchy.^ 
The yoimgking, Agi» III., the last of the Eurysthenidae, was 
determined to reform the administration of Sparta — and 
he communicated a portion of his own enthusiasm to the 
younger citizens. The majority of the citizens were over- 
whelmed with deht ; and their poverty had deprived many 
of the rights of citizenship, for no <me could exercise his 
rights as citizen who could not contribute his due quota to 
the public meals,^ or afford to go through with the education, 
and lead the life of a pure bom Spartan. The citizens did 
not amount to more than seven hundred ; and this explains 
the circumstance, that most of the landed property was in 
the hands of the females.' Agis attempted to. effect a re- 
division of the land, as well as an abolition of debts, and to 
recruit the numbers of the Spartan citizens — ^by enfranchising 

time f(Mth, refused to take part in the ai&irs of the rest of Greece, 
preferring to ally themselves with foreign powers, particularly with the 
Ptolemies, and with the kings of Pergamus ; whilst the crafty oxators 
exhausted their genius in shewing the most abject flattery towards 
those monarchs trav ykvog vvifuvov if/i|^i9fidr«i»v Kai Ktipvyfidrw 
did Ttjv rwv irpoKfTWTUv Axpiffiav, — Polyb,y. 106. 

» See p. 128, note. ' Swffcnriai, p. 125. » Plut^Agii^ 6. 
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Perioeei and afiens, and pennitting- iliem to possess landed 
pTopesrty, Agis gsTe up his own hereditaiy estates to be 
distrilMited wiUi the fest. The prelhninaiy steps were taken 
for carrying these measures mto effect ; and Lecmidas, his 
degenerate ctJkagoe, thoogh assisted hj the wealthier orders 
in his attempt to defeat thfloi, was oompeOed to seek safety in 
flight. Agis was obliged to undertake a campaign; and 
during' his absence the execution of the project miscarried 
in the hands of his nnde, Agesilaus, who grossly abased the 
powers confided to him. Leonidas was recalled by the ad- 
▼ersaries of Agis ; and Agis, on his retam, feU a sacrifice 
to an infemoos cabal (240 b.c). 

Bat Cleomenes m^ the son and successor of Leonidas, 
followed in the steps ci Agis (286 b.c). Ins[Nred with the 
same heroism as Agis, he possessed, at the same time, more 
shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. Ten years 
after his accession, and <m his retum from a briUtant ex- 
pedition against the Adiaeans, he caused the Ephori to be 
put to death, and called upon the people to restore the in- 
stitutions of Lycmgns, particulariy in reference to equaU^ 
of property and education (226 b. c). His measures were, 
for the most part, a repetition of what Agis had attempted 
to efiect. Land was distributed, including the private pro- 
perty of Cleomenes ; PerioBci were admitted to the citizen- 
ship, and all helots, who were able to raise fiye minae, were 
eofiranchised.' The terror of the Spartan arms appeared to 
return with this political regeneration; and, at the same 
time, the new Macedonian tactics were not neglected. Cleo- 
menes, in conjunction with the ^tolians and Eleans, de- 
feated Aiatus several times in the open field ; Mantinea, 
Argos, Megalopolis, &c. were separated from the Ach»an 
league. Overtures towards a recondliation with Aratus 
were made by the conqueror, but in vain. The Acheans 
were compelled to acknowledge Cleomenes as supreme com- 
mander : but such an acknowledgment was a death-blow at 

' Plut.CUom.n. 

S3 
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that equality which oonstkuled the basis of the confederacy. 
AratuSy therefore, felt hkaself necessitated in self-defence 
to call in Antigonus (Doson) ef Maoedoma to coonteraGt 
this domestic tyranny, and to surrender his natiye land, 
which he had so nobly liberated, to foreign dominion, 

AntigoDus was but too glad to accord his asnstance ; but 
he first demanded, as a pledge of fidelity, the surrender of 
Corinth, the key ef the Peloponnesus. Cleomoies, undis- 
mayed IB the midst of danger, mustered all his strength, 
armed the helots, laid waste Argos, stormed Me^ralopolis, 
and waged a decisive battle at Sellasia. For a long time 
the victory wavered; but at la^ the Macedonian phalanx 
broke the Spartan ranks, and a terrible slaughter commenced. 
On this day fell the flower of the Doric people; and for the 
first time since the invasion of the Heraclidas, a foreign 
victor marched through the streets of Sparta (222 b. c«)«^ 
Arattts, however, reaped but little ftt>m the victory; the 
defeat of the Spartans only paved the way for the dominion 
of the Macedonians, and the restoration of the abuses which 
Agis and Cleomenes had endeavoured to eradicate. Anti- 
gonus jHTOclaimed his despotic principles by setting up the 
statues of the tyrants in Argos, and his barbarity by destroy- 
ing the town of Mantinea, whose inhabitants were either put 
to the sword or sold into slavery. 

A new war now broke out with the iEtolians. After the 
death of Antigonus Doson, the robberies of the ^tolians 
in the Peloponnesus excited a violent war between the two 
confederacies, in which Aratus applied for support to Philip. 
This prince was a bolder and more sagacious general than 
the great Philip — and, if passion had not hurried him away, 
a more consummate politician. He conducted the war, for 
the most part, according to the advice of Aratus, and the 
issue was successful. But Philip hated Aratus for his bold 



' Shortly afterward the dynasty of the Heraclidse was put an end to 
in Lacedsemon. 
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assertion of the rights of his native country, and caused him 
to be removed out of the way hy poison. The eyes of the 
Achaaans were now opened to their own dishonour, in bow- 
ing* to the caprices of a despot, whose tyranny daily grew 
more oppressive. Aratus was succeeded by Philopcemen' 
as Strategos, a man eminently distinguished as a statesman 
and vearrior, and who proved himself to be to his native 
country what Epaminondas was to Thebes. The war against 
the ^tolians was renewed, and although Sparta and various 
foreign powers, especially Rome, rendered assistance, Philip, 
in whose interest the Achaeans then were, compelled them to 
conclude a disadvantageous peace. 

The interference of Rome effected a change in all exist- 
ing relations. The Greeks, placed between two contending 
powers, Macedonia and Rome, had great difficulties to en- 
oounter-^-and, as usual, they sacrificed all the higher views 
of national honour to self-interest, and the gratification of 
the moment* As long as the Romans had to contend with 
Hannibal (from 210 b. c), they kept Philip employed 
against the ^^tolianS) who eagerly offered them their co- 
operation, with the understanding that Acarnania and all 
the towns from ^toha to Corcyra, were to be given up to 
them. But when they were reduced to submission, the 
Romans concluded a peace with Philip, and this peace in-- 
eluded the Achaeans, Boeotians, Thessalians, and Acamanians 
as his allies ; and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, the Eleans, Mes- 
senians, and Athenians, as the allies of Rome. Hereupon, 
six thousand ^tolians went to Egypt as mercenaries (204b.c.)< 
The Macedonian supremacy ia Greece was now only 

* Philopcemen was incomparably the most scientific commander of 
ancient times. The invaluable fragment of Poly bi us, containing a 
description of the second battle of Mantinea, gives no account of the 
numbers engaged. We learn, however, that Philopcemen, having 
assembled the troops of the league, spent eight months in perfecting 
their discipline and organization, before he ventured to commit them 
in the field against so experienced and warlike an enemy as the Spar- 
tans. — See Ouischardt, torn. i. p. 177. The applause of assembled 
Greece, at the Nemean games, rewarded the victor. 
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maintained by the possession of places of strength — ^parti- 
cularly Demeirias, Chalcis, and Corinth* The iEtolians 
were exceedingly exasperated against FhiUp; the Athenians 
made the most bitter complaints at Rome; and these were 
seconded by the Rhodians, and Attains, king of Pergamns. 
In the third year of the war, the majority of the Achaeans 
declared themselves hostile to Philip. At the battle of 
CynoscephalsD, which terminated the war, the Roman legion 
proved its inherent superiority to the Grecian phalanx. The 
phalanx gained considerable ground on the legions which 
were unable to withstand its direct shock ; but the Romans, 
though forced to give way, preserved their order — ^returned 
repeatedly to the charge — and, even while in the act of 
retiring, they extended their line so as to gain the flank of 
the Greeks. Philip durst neither accelerate his march, nor 
send out any detachment in pursuit; so that twenty mani- 
pules had time to turn his flank, and fkll upon his rear, 
which speedily decided the fate of the battle. As the result 
of this victory, the freedom of the Greeks, that is to say, of 
such as had been subject to Philip, was once more proclaimed 
at the Isthmian games; and the proclamation was hailed 
with demonstrations of the most unbounded joy (196 b. c.).' 
The rapacity of the ^tolians was not satisfied by this 
war. They were treated by the consul Flaminius in a slight- 
ing manner; and they, therefore, joined Antiochus, king of 
Syria, in his war against the Romans (191 b. c). On the 
reduction of Antiochus, the Romans imposed upon them a 
heavy tribute, which produced the utmost embarrassment 
and distress. Several Greek towns in Asia, as Miletus, 
Colophon, Ciuna, &c. which had been subject to Antiochus, 
were declared free ; others, like Ephesus, devolved to £u- 
menes of Pergamus; the Rhodians, who had carried on and 
decided the naval war almost alone, were rewarded with 

« • 

* Tant& cttlum clamoris alacritate compleverunt, ut certd constet 
aves, que supervolabant, attonitas paventesque decidisse.— Fnifr. 
Max.4.B,5, 
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Lycia and Caria, as far as the Meander. The utter ina- 
bility of the Greeks to defend themselves was so apparent^ 
that the Romans thought they might trample upon them 
with impunity. The partisans of Macedonia were by no 
means inconsiderable in number when the war broke out, 
and many of the Grecian states refused to bear arms against 
Perseus, though the Achseans sent Polybius with offers of 
assistance to the Romans. The number of malcontents in- 
creased during the war, owing to the oppression and exac- 
tions of the Romans; whilst the Roman party, emboldened 
by the protection of Roman functionaries and soldiers, com- 
mitted with impunity the most dreadful outrages against 
their adversaries. Callicrates, who was at the head of this 
faction (167 b. c), delivered up more than a thousand 
Achseans, and Polybius among the number, upon pretence 
of sending them to take their trial at Rome. The Rhodians, 
who had sent haughty messages to the Roman generals and 
senate, soon paid the penalty of their insolence, by the loss 
of Lycia and Caria, and the toll they had hitherto levied 
between the sound and the main -land. 

Another twenty years passed amidst internal treason and 
distractions, and Roman insult and oppression. Sparta had 
detached herself from the Achaean league, and was sup- 
ported in her opposition to it by the Roman arbitrators. At 
length the Achaeans gave vent to their long-suppressed in- 
dignation, when the Roman senate declared that Sparta, 
Corinth, Argos, Heraclea on (Eta, and the Arcadian Orcho- 
menus, should be detached from the league. The war was 
as rashly undertaken as it was injudiciously executed. The 
unskiHulness of the commanders, Dissus and Critolaus, was 
not less remarkable than the cowardice of their troops. The 
overthrow of the Greeks was complete. Unable to recover 
from their consternation, they laid down their arms, and in 

the HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH OLYMPIAD, during the 

archonship of Antitheus — Mummius, the consul, laid Corinth 
in ashes (146 b. c.)* 

' IVachsmuthy vol. ii. pp. 507-512. 
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With this catastrophe the freedom of Greece was airni- 
hilated for ever. But even in its degradation, the superiority 
of its literary and Scientific cultivation enahled it to exert a 
species of dominion over the conquerors. The condition of 
Greece was more tolerahle^ than that of any other country 
conquered hy the Romans; even in the time of Strabo, 
Athens was a republic governed by its own laws. It is 
cheering to observe, that many places rich in glorious re- 
membrances as Ephesus, Byzantium, Cyzicus, Chalcis, £re- 
tria, iBgina, Patrse, Rhodes, Smyrna, &c. still enjoyed 
a certain degree of prosperity; whilst unions of remote 
antiquity, such as the Amphictyonic league, and the Olympic 
festival,^ still continued to exist. What a glory for die 
sciences, that they had delivered the country which cherished 
them from those oppressions, from which its l^slators, its 
magistrates and its generals, had laboured in vain to protect 
it I Though the nationality of Greece was endangered by 
the worst effects of degeneracy and corruption within, and 
by the violent inroads of barbarism from without — ^though 
she had been stripped of those fair ornaments in which 
painting and sculpture had arrayed her — though her sanctu- 
aries had been profaned — ^her inhabitants transplanted — ^and 
her ancient cities made desolate, still she not only preserved 
that nationality pure from external admixture, but she dis- 
seminated the humanizing influence of her civilization over 
the wide regions of the East — through the steppes of 
central Asia, and the sandy deserts of Africa, imparting a 
Grecian colouring to political institutions, religion, language, 
science, and art.^ 

* " Quibus reliquam umbram et residuum libertatis nomen eripere 
durum, ferum barbarumque est." — Plin. Epist, viii* 24. 4. 

' *l£pd ffvyKXriToc. But on the other hand, what desolation did 

Strabo and Pausanias find in their time ! .Plutarch states it as 

his opinion, that the vhole of Greece could not have mustered three 
thousand Hoplites. Megara alone once sent that number to the bat- 
tle of Platsese. Hence, well might it be said of this unhappy country, 
even after its reckless spoliation by the Romans, that it contained 
more statues than men. — Wachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 514, 515.. 

' JVachsmuth, vol. ii. pp. 551,552. 
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A higher civilization had commenced at Rome from the 
period of the second Punic war, and the conquest of Syra- 
cuse. The auhjugation of Macedonia, Greece, Asia Minor, 
established the most intimate connexion with the people, 
who spoke the Greek language. The military ferocity of 
tbe Romans was softened by the songs of the muses; 
haughty Latium received its education from the conquered ; 
and Greek civilization, modified freely by the Roman cha- 
racter, bloomed upon the Gallic, and, later, upon the British 
soil.^ 



CHAPTER XLL 

UNION OF THE GREEK STATES. 

LangtMge — Religion-^Amphictyonic Council — Olympic Games''^ 

If\fiuence of Homer — Oracles. 

In the absence of any strong political bond, the Greeks still 
considered themselves as one nation, and bound to each 
other by a similarity of language,^ of government, and reli- 
gion. In the first place, the various Greek states spoke one 
and the same language^ which, though split into difierent 
dialects, was marvellously rich in its stores; and, like the 
modem German, was susceptible of combinations to an in- 
definite extent. The different dialects, far from marring 
the unity of their national literature, contributed to ita 

» l?o«ecft,ii. 169, 415,416. 

' Homer's appellations, Argives, Danaans, in themselves, indeed, 
designate but individual parls of one, but are employed in reference 
to the whole body {Strabo, 8. 340). Homer likewise gives them a 
common language, the same gods, a similar government and character. 
But political unity by no means follows ; uniformity of language never 
prevented national races from being politically strange, and even hos- 
tile to each other. IVacksmutht vol. i. p. 141. 
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eopiousness; it gave a freshness and an originality to tlie poetry 
of the different states, but allowed the riches of all to be trans- 
fused into each. ** It is tme/' observes a modem writer, ** that, 
frt>m the mode in which the ravages of time have operated, 
the relics of Ionic and Attic literatare are by so much the 
most considerable, as to throw the rest into the shade; yet 
the .£olic and Dorian branches, to judge even from the 
fragments we possess, maintained an equal elevation, until 
the culminating star of Athenian genius usurped the sky." 
Similar to the unity of their language, was also the unity 
of their reUgion. In the religion of the Greeks we every- 
where observe traces of a fine poetical feeling. In the The(h 
gony of Hesiod, we see that the earliest deities of Greece were 
the representations of some material objects, as the sun, the 
moon, the ocean, or the atmosphere. Plato bears testimony 
in his ^' Cratylus" to the elementary worship of the Pelaggi.^ 
But what a transition is there from the brutish and cum- 
brous deities of the East, to the ^ lofty thunderer" of Homer, 
shaking his ambrosial locks and making Olympus tremble 
at his nod! Wherever Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and Apollo 
may have first been worshipped, no country but Greece 
adored the Olympian ruler of the world, the queen of 
heaven, the power which encompassed the universe, and the 
far- darting god of light.^ The gods of the Greeks do not 
approximate to man merely in their external form, but also 

' The Homeric gods swear by heaven and earth; the elements are 
invoked in contracts. At a very early period the worship of the earth 
prevailed at Athens (Pind.'), in Laconia, Elis, Sec By the acute re- 
searches of many learned men {Creuzer, von Hammer, Bottiger, ifc), 
it has now been undeniably proved that the Pelasgi, like the Asiatics^ 
had a symbolical religious doctrine emanating from the priests, which 
survived to succeeding times under the form of oracles and mysteries. 
Though a distinct sacerdotal caste, and their secret doctrines could 
not co-exist with republican institutions^ "yet individual families pre- 
served their existence, as the SeUi at Dodona> the Eumolpida at 
Athens, the ClytiadtB in Elis. The principal seats of the mysteries 
were, 1. Crete, 2. Samothrace, 3. Southern Thrace, 4. EleusiSt where 
they maintained themselves as a perfectly organized state-establish- 
ment. Kriebel. Lobeck in his Aglaophamus, is the great antagonist 
'^Ucal doctrine. ' Heeren, 
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in ihm leeUngs and paasioiis. Tliej are cartainly repre- 
sented as superior to men in inteUectnal andpkyneal enorgy; 
but they are also r ep r e s en ted as loving, lutingy fearing, and 
susceptible of pleasore, corporeal as well as mentaL *^ He- 
siod and Homer," says the fitber of history, " whom I do 
not esteem more than 400 years earlier than myself, are the 
poets who invented for the Grecians their Theogony — gave 
the gods their titles, fixed their rank and their oociq«tions, 
and described their forms. "^ 

Hence the religimi of the Greeks was essoitially and 
fundamentally of a popular chaoracter, and was totally and 
entirely dedgned for the public amusement and gratification. 
During the celebration of the festivals at Athens, the shops 
and courts of justice were shut ; the mechanic quitted his 
tools, the husbandman ceased from his labours, the mourner 
intermitted his sorrow. The whole city was dissolved in 
feasting and joUity, the intervals of which were filled, up 
by pompous shows and processions, by concerts of music, 
by exhibitions of paintings, and, at several festivals, particu- 
larly the Panathenaic, by hearing and judging the noblest 
productions of eloquence and poetry.' Dicaearchus assures 
us that there was no country in the world where a person 
might live more agreeably than at Athens, whether he 
had money or had nothing. ^< Riches,'^ says he, << might pro- 
cure all imaginable enjoyments ; and, on the other hand, there 
were so many pageants, so many festivals, so many games, 
and so many amusements, that indigent citixens thought of 
any thing but their poverty."^ 

Thus the pagan religion was a system of show and 
parade, of festivals and ceremonies, and, as such, singularly 

* Herod, iu S3. " The facial an^e in the human suligect varies from 
65° to 85° ; but the Greeke, in their representations of the Deity, have 
extended it to 100°. Hence the ancient model of beauty does not 
exist in nature, but is a thing of ims^inary creation; it is what 
Wincklemann calls the beau ideal." — Lawrence. The facial angle ia 
poets, sages, legislators, was generally extended to 90°. 

* laocrates, Panegyr. and Panathen^-^OiUies. 

' Panto's Recherchet PhilMophiquet tut lee OvecSt i. p. 216^ 
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adapted to take a powerful bold of the popular mind. 
Addressing itself exclusively to the senses and the ima- 
gination, it was acquiesced in without inquiry, and main- 
tained without persecution. We know how much it 
pervaded public and private life ; how favourably it reacted 
upon poetry, of which it was the theme ; what materials it 
supplied to the artist ; and how well adapted it was to 
keep men in a state of perpetual enchantment who lived in 
a world of gods and heroes. The priests did not form a 
distinct caste^ as in £g3rpt ; they were not the teachers of 
the people and the educators of youth ; their power was 
not consolidated by a species of hereditary union, and 
they had no monopoly of knowledge. Yet, elevating as 
religion might be to the feelings, favourable as it might be 
to freedom of thought, and stimulating as it might be 
to the energies, it was an impediment to philosophy, and 
barren as to morals. ** Though we do not sigh for the 
return of Grecian civilisation," observes a modem writer, 
" yet we can rejoice that humanity ever assumed the phasis, 
the character that it assumed in Greece." ' 

Amongst the causes that contributed to diffuse a common 
feeling of nationality amongst tlie Greeks, we must not 
forget the Amphictyonic council. The Greek tribes, by 
reason of their inability to erect temples for individual use, 
combined for the purpose of erecting temples which might 
be common to all, and protecting them against sacrilege or 
invasion. The affairs of the temple would, of course, be 
conducted under the inspection of a committee, consisting 
of envoys from the different tribes, delegated for that pur- 
pose. This committee was termed the Amphictyonic 
council.' The rise of the Amphictyonic councils must be 

* Rotteck, ii. 413. Bncyc, Brit. Art. Attica, Antiquities. 

* 'Afi^iKTiovig, or "Dwellers round" (ol ic^ricX^ irdvTeg, Strab. 14, 
659). Compare TrtpiKrlovec, inpioiKoi, Some writers, with less 
probability, derive the name from Amphictyon, a son of Deucalion. — 
See Hermann, p. 25. Thus we have an Amphictyonic council at 
Calauria, near Troezen (temple of Neptune) ; at Onchestus in Boeotia 
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r^erced to a period wh«i the tribe took precedence of the 
town, and the right to a share in it was based upon the 
principle of races. But when the cities became more 
wealthy, and built temples of their own, the i^ctions of the 
Amphictyonic councils would cease of themselves. They 
are therefore mentioned by later writers merely as ** antiqui- 
ties,'' with the exception of the Amphictyonic council, which 
met at Delphi at the time of the venial, and at ThermopyliB 
at the time of the autumnal equinox,' and rose to great 
importance. According to ^schines, the number of states 
which sent delegates amounted to twelve. The oath which 
was administered to the members of the council, attaches 
the heaviest imprecations to those who, in violation of their 
oaths, should destroy any of the Amphictyonic cities, or 
cut off their streams either in war or peace. " The real 
object of the Amphictyonic league might be," says Hermann, 
'Uo diminish the rancour, and the evil consequences of 
disputes between neighbouring states ; and though it exer- 
cised no special control over the internal affairs of the 
confederate states^ it occasionally proved the tool of the 
most powerful, as in the . case of Lacedaemon after the 
battle of PlatSBSB,^ of Thebes against Lacedasmon and Phocis 



(Neptune) ; that of the Achaans at iEgium {Ceres) ; the iGtolians at 
Thermus (Apollo) ; another at Argos (Pythian Apollo) for the Argives, 
Epidaurians, and Dryopes ; and at Delos for the Cyclades. So again 
the iEolians at Cyme, the lonians at Ephesus (Diana) and the pro- 
montory of Mycale (the Heliconian Neptune) ; the Dorians at Tri- 
opium (Apollo), The Amphictyonic council at Delphi included, 
1. Thessalians; 2. Boeotians; 3. Dorians; 4. lonians (i.e. Athens, 
Chalcis in Euboea, and a portion of the lonians in Asia Minor) ; 
5. Perrhcehians ; 6. Magnet es; 7. Locrians; 8. jEnianes (about CEta) ', 
'J. Phthiotes; \0, Mali ; l\, Phocians; 12. Delphians. 

' But see Heeren, p. 119 ; Bockh. Inscr, i. p. 808. Some have supposed 
that political objects were connected with the Amphictyonic council. 
•• Its efficacy, however, in this respect, was not, at any time, very 
considerable ; and when Athens contended with Sparta for the ascen- 
dancy, the council was almost wholly limited to its original purposes." 
Kriebel. It originated, however, the Sacred War, which was so fatal 
to Greece. The greater part of its members fought for Xerxes. 

« Plut. Them, 20. 
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(p. 325), &C. The Amphictyonic league does not appear ever 
to have acted as a defensive alliance against foreign power."^ 
The council consisted of deputies of two descriptions, Ptfla- 
gar€t and Hieromnewunies ; hut only the former seem to 
have had a decisive voice.* 

In ttiumerating the various ties of nationality among the 
Greeks, the periodical games and festal assemhlies^ which 
administered such an impetus to the enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion of the Greeks are deserving of notice. The Greeks in 
general possessed the talent of enlivening existence with 
the song and the dance ; and as this rendered the Grecian 
sympona so brilliant and intellectual, it was owing to the 
same cause that their popular festivals, on a more extended 
scale, presented so many features of attraction.^ The 
Pythian games were celebrated at Delphi ; the Nemean at 
Aigos ; the Isthmian at Corinth ; but the Olympic were by 
far the most distinguished. All the Greeks were looked upon 
as members of the festival. Foreigners could be spectators ; 
but Greeks alone were permitted to contend for Uie prizes. 
This right belonged to the inhabitants of the farthest colony, 
as well as of the mother country, and was esteemed inalien- 
able and invaluable. Even princes were proud of the pri- 
vilege, for which the Persian king himself would have sued 
in vain, of sending their chariots to the races of Olympia. 
The victors at the Olympic games entered their native dties 
by a breach made in the walls, and ever afier claimed the 
right of being' maintained at the public expenoe in the 
Prytaneum. <<They are justly praised," says Isocrates, 
« who instituted these famous assemblies, and thus made it 
customary for us to come together as allies, having set aside 

' P. 28 and notes, 

' The Eccletia was not complete until they bad convoked also to^q 
evvBvovraQ tai xp^^/i^vovc rtf Btif {.£ich. Adv. Ctes.), or the body 
of the citizens finom the varioas states. Among the Dorians, any 
person in office was called fivdfiwv. The upofiv^ftovtQ are sometimes 
called vvvtdpoi. Each state, or tribe, had an eqiial vote (tVoi^if^ia). 
* Uavfiyvptig. * See ffdchtmuth, vol. i. p. 155. 
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our hostilities,^ to increase our friendships by recalling our 
relationship in our common vows and sacrifices ; to renew 
our ancient family friendships, and form new ones." ' 

** By the institution of musical and literary contests at 
these games," says the same writer, <* they have provided, 
that neither the unpolished nor the well-educated should 
leave the games without profit." Here, in the midst of the 
assembled states of Greece, Herodotus read the most inter- 
esting passages of his history — Gorgias and Isocrates recited 
their orations — Euripides contended for the prize with his 
competitors of the tragic muse — and here the sublime odes 
of Pindar were chaunted in honour of the victors. The 
Persian Tigranes, when observing the small value of the 
badges of distinction, (crowns of laurel, &c.) conferred upon 
the victors, would have dissuaded his master from going to 
war with a people who, insensible to interest, fought only 

* During the games a general cessation of hostilities (cKcxccpia) 
was proclaimed by the l^eans {(nrovdoiftdpoi 'HXcTot. — 7%t<c.y. 50). 
The games also afforded opportunities for trade and commerce. Hence 
the expressions Ayopd iroXcuKfj, mercatus Olympiaeus, r/ vaviiyvpiQ 
ifiTTopiKhv wpayfia. — Strab. x. p. 744. In considering the character 
of these institutions, it must not be overlooked that they were 
founded by the two exterminators of the dUvoi, or marauders, 
namely T%e»etu and Hercules, 

* Panegyr. p. 49. Steph, The games, when considered per se, will 

not admit of much commendation. No ancient physician has spoken 

favourably of, and Galen has expressly condemned, both the regimen 

and the preparatory discipline of the Athleta. If muscular power be 

developed in any particular part of the body (as in the case of runners, 

wrestlers, boxers), through the violent and continuous exercise of 

that part, there must be a corresponding diminution of it in others. 

In the discoboli or throwers of the quoits the arm alone would 

become strong and muscular ; whilst those who contended in the 

pancratium (irav KpdroCt & compound of wrestling, boxing, biting, 

&c.), were liable to suffer so severely, that they might be supposed 

to have escaped out of the paws of a lion or tiger. The breeding and 

rearing of horses for the Olympic games was ruinously expensive ; 

and the scene of chariot-breaking, at the turning of the goal (meta), 

has been compared by one of the poets to a " shipwreck on land." — 

See Pauw't Rech. PhUos, tom.i. The Athenians were accustomed 

to estimate the nobility of a ftmily by the number of horses which it 

kept for the Olympic games. — Dr, Blon^field (Prom, Vinct, 475). Dr. 

Major'M Ouide to the Oreek TYagedians, p. 156. 
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for glory.^ The beautiful definition of philosophy which 
the Olympic games suggested to ihe contemplatiye mind of 
Pythagoras may here be cited. When asked what he 
meant by the new appellation of philosopher, which he had 
assumed in preference to that of sophos, he replied, 
<< That, in the same manner as at the Olympic assembly, some 
men came to contend for crowns and honours, others to sell 
their merchandise, and a third class merely to see and 
examine; so, on the greater theatre of the world, while 
many struggled for the glory of a name, and many tor the 
advantages of fortune, a few, and but a few, neither covet- 
ous of money, nor ambitious of fame, were contented with 
beholding the wonders of so magnificent a spectacle."' 

Hence we may account for the preservation of a national 
literature amongst the Greeks; and what stronger bond 
could be devised, for the purpose of connecting together 
the sympathies of kindred states ? Amongst national bene- 
factors of this class, the first rank must undoubtedly be 
given to Homer* Poets, orators, historians, and legislators 
have all paid homage to his transcendant genius. His 
influence upon the character of his countrymen will be 
more distinctly conceived, when we glance at the state of 
society during this period. The banquets of the heroes 
were always graced with the presence of bards,' who pro- 
fessed to derive their inspiration from Jove. They were 
accompanied with a harp, and we " hear their strains in the 
island of the Phssacians, no less than in the dwellings of 
Ulysses and Menelaus." But when Homer appeared, a 
class of bards arose, known by the name of Homeridse, who 
confined themselves to the singing of the Homeric poems, a 
practice which became universal among the later rhapsodists.^ 

» Herod, viii. c. 26. • Cic. Tusc, QucBSt. v. 3 . » 'AotSol. 

* The title of Cyclic poets (kvkKoc) was conferred upon those who 
worked up into separate poems, what had been cursorily or incidentally 
mentioned by Homer, such as the battles of the Titans and Giants^ 
the adventures of the heroes on their return from Troy (voffroi), 
Minyas, Theseis, Thebais, Oidipodia, &c. Hence the subjects are 
chiefly mythical. 
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The practice did not disappear with the heroic age. 
Though the rhapsodists might no longer be seen at the 
halls and banquets of kings, yet their professional assistance 
was still in request. And that professional assistance was 
by no means contemptible, if we may judge from what Ion 
the rhapsodist says to Socrates :^ *< I see the hearers now 
weep, and now rise in passion, and appear as if deprived of 
sensation." It was owing to Homer that Greece, torn and 
dismembered as it was, still acquired strength and elevation 
in the ever vivid remembrance of the glorious past. Every 
tribe found in him its root, and all their brotherhood. << It 
was Homer," says Heeren, " who formed the character of 
the Greek nation.' Prophets, lawgivers, and sages, have 
formed the characters of other nations ; but it was reserved 
for a poet to form that of the Greeks. If it is granted to 
his immortal spirit from any other heaven, than any of 

• 

' Plato, vol.iv. p. 190. " The intimate connection of music with 
poetry is attested and illustrated by the fact, that the same words 
signified a song and a poem, a musician and a poet, i^dai, derfxara ; 
(fiSoi, <i^iKoi, doiSoi {Hesych,), And as the use of prose composition 
was not known till the time of Pherecydes of Syros, and Cadmus of 
Miletus, the name of music naturally comprehended all the learning 
of the age."— Gti/t«f, see infird. The bards, though called "Hpuiec, as 
being of the first rank in society, were exempted from the fatigues of 
vrar (Horn. Od.), but afterwards this exemption was withdrawn. 

* Homer must have existed in Ionia. Is he not Ionic T Does not 
the condition of Ionia exactly correspond with the character and 
temperament of the bard ? Were not the lonians energetic, and of a 
mobile imagination? Pious they were towards the gods ; yet their 
religion was of a joyous character, and far removed from gloomy 
anxiety. Compare the condition of Ionia at this period , with the 
distracted state of Greece. It was therefore in Ionia alone that the 
Trojan traditions, which the connection of the ^olians with the 
heroes of those traditions had preserved in living remembrance, could 
ripen into everlasting poems. During that century, to which we 
may most reasonably ascribe the date of the Homeric writings (900 
B. c), may not all the grand features of Achsan Greece, aa described 
by Homer, be traced in the cities of Ionia and iEolia, whilst through- 
out Greece there existed only the ruins of that magnificence under 
which no poetry could flourish, excepting that of Hesiod ? Before 
the time of Homer there had existed no poetry which exerted an 
equal influence over the whole of Greece.— See Allgem, Lit. Zeit. 
No. 155, 1833. 
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which he dreamed upon earth, to look down on his race, to 
see the nations, from the fields of Asia to the forests of 
Hercynia, performing pilgrimages to the fountain which his 
magic wand caused to flow; if it is permitted to him to 
view the vast assemblage of grand, of elevated, of glorious 
productions which have been called into existence by means 
of his songs ; wherever his immortal spirit may reside, this 
alone would suffice to complete his happiness.'*' 

Amongst the bonds of national union which connected 
the Greek states together, we must not forget the oracles, 
particularly those of Dodona and Delphi. We have already 
remarked, that the oracle of Dodona was the national 
oracle of the Pelasgi. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, appears to 
have been the last who consulted it on the subject of the 
Tarentine war; and the ambiguous answer^ which he re* 
ceived, contributed not a little towards the undertaking of 
that ill-fated expedition. The oracle at Delphi was the 
national oracle of the Hellenes. 

The Greeks never undertook any war, or founded any 
colony, without consulting the oracle ; and its sanction was 
obtained by Lycurgus and Solon to their respective systems 
of legislation. As the oracles were doubtless made use of 
as state-engines, we may remark, that the policy which 
they recommended was generally pacific, and calculated to 
mitigate the animosities, and reconcile the difierences, by 
which the Greeks were ever distracted. When the reci- 
procal hatred of the Athenians and Spartans excited them 
to the fury of civil war, how much suffering would have 
been spared to Greece, if the voice of the gods had been 
able to avert the storm I But the affairs of the Delphian 
temple were still considered as the concern of the Grecian 
nation ; and even after infidelity had usurped the place of 
the ancient superstition, the violation of that sanctuary gave 

1 Sketch of the Political History of Greece, pp. 100, lOI. 
• Aio te, iEacida, Romanos vincere posse.— Cy*. Herod, v. 89, 
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the politiciaiis a pretence to kindle a civil war which wai 
destined to cost Greece its liberties.* 



CHAPTER XLII. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE OREEK STATES, ETC. 

Republican Spirit — Education-^Rights of Citizenship— Popular At- 
semhly— Senate — Magistrates — Judiciary Institutions — Slaves — The 
Demos—'Coinage — Commerce — Expenditure — Mercenaries — Army 
and Navy, SfC. — Sources of Revenue, 

In the present chapter, we propose to take a genera] view of 
the constitutions of the different states of Greece, directing 
our attention principally to that of Athens. *< There were 
few states," says Heeren, << which possessed a larger terri- 
tory than formerly belonged to Ulm and Nuremberg ; but 
in Greece, as in Germany, the prosperity of the city did 
not depend upon the extent of its territory. Corinth hardly 
possessed a larger territory than that of Augsburg ; and yet 
both rose to a high pitch of wealth and civilization."' State 
and city were considered as synonymous among the Greeks, 
for states were nothing more than cities with their districts, 
and the woXinla^ or constitutions of these states were, as the 
name implies, nothing more than forms of city-government.' 

* C/. Heeren^s Oreece, pp. 108 — 111. 

' Political Sketch, p. 136. 

' See p. 123, note, "That the Greeks were anxious about preserv- 
ing the * balance of power' amongst the several states, was particularly 
manifested in the famous league against the rising power of Athens, 
vliich produced the Peloponnesian war. When Thebes and Sparta 
contended for the ascendancy, Athens always threw her weight into 
the lighter scale. The orations of Demosthenes, and particularly that 
for the Megalopolitans, display very clear views of this branch of 
policy; and an attention to it, in the contests which arose among the 
luccessors of Alexander, preserved distinct, for several ages, the par- 
titions made after the death of that conqueror."— Encyc. Brilan. Art. 

U 
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The inhabitantB of the ooantry, occupied in ihe ddtivation 
of the soil, formed a lower class, under the title of Perkecif 
" dwellers around the city." In states of such limited ex- 
tent, every man was immediately interested in political 
matters, and popular feeling became proportionally vigorous 
and influential. The Greeks refused to acknowledge any 
power which was not derived in one way or other expressly 
from the people; and all who claimed or usurped such power 
were considered as tyrants and enemies of the state. 

Again, if it be desirable for the well-working of the 
government that the citizens should be ^' good and honour- 
able,"' then is it desirable that they should be educated in such 
a manner as to be able to support that character* Thus civil 
legislation extended itself over the citizens in their moral as 
well as their political capacities — committing encroachments, 
according to our ideas, upon the most sacred rights of per- 
sons, upon domestic privileges and private relations. Hence 
the Greek writers considered education as the business ci 
the state ; for laws avail but little if they be not supported 
by the intelligence and virtue of the citizens. We see this 
view enforced in the introduction of Xenophon to his ** Cy- 
ropaedia," in the imaginary " Republic" of Plato, and the 
more logical and practical works of Aristotle. The object 
of this system was, a general cultivation of the mind by 
literature, combined with moral discipline ; the honourable' 
was to be learned rather than the useful and necessary. 

Though no capacity, whether physical or mental, was per- 
mitted to remain undeveloped, yet there was no prescribed 
form for its development. Every citizen, every community, 
was independent ; andfromthe diversified mixture of individual 

Balancb of Power ; Hum^a Essays, vol. i. Thie speech for the 
** people of Megalopolis" was delivered 353 b. c. to induce the A-the- 
nians to send succours to the Megalopolitans against the Spartans. 

* KaXoi Kui dyaQoL At Athens domestic education was conducted 
under the inspection of the magistrates ; at Sparta education was en- 
tirely public, and the state assumed the paternal authority (p. 125). 
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and popular character, there arose a general charactevy 
acttTe, mttltiform, displaying a proud feeling of self-depen- 
dence» and that glcurious spirit of emulation which is so 
esseutial to perfection."^ The Greek writers, however, were 
acute 6noi]^h to see into the folly of pursuing any exclusiye 
system of education for the purpose of attaining some ima* 
gpmary ol:gect. Aristotle justly objects to the education of 
any state being exchisively military ; for such a policy would 
employ its military resources only to the exclusion of its other 
materials of happiness. He particularly points out this in 
the instance of Lacedssmon, whose whole policy was framed 
for war; whereas, as he observes, a state should be adapted 
for living well in peace, and enjoying that repose which is 
the end of its engaging in war.' 

The policy of Athens was more Uberal than that of any 
other Greek state, with respect to conferring political privi* 
l^pes, and admitting individuals to the rights of citizenship. 
We are not aware that there were any circumstances such 
as poverty, &c. which could prevent a citizen at Athens 
from exercising his political functions. War and other 
casualties frequently rendered it necessary to keep up the 
number of citizens, by admitting a portion of the resident 
aliens,^ the PerioBci, or even slaves ; and in the colonies, 
emigrants from the mother-country were divided into tribes, 
classed according to their different dates of arrival, and 
taking precedence accordingly.^ The basis of Athenian 

' See Rotteck, ii. p. 41 1. Sparta was an exception. 

' {Pol. ii. c. 9 ; vii. c. 14) . S6e Enqfc. Brit, Art. Aristotle. Under 
the general title of mitaic (fiovcruci)) the Greeks comprehended instruc- 
tion in the sciences, and in the whole range of the acquirements and 
capabilities of the human understanding. It is this comprehensive 
meaning, including even rhetoric and grammar, which we must attach 
to the word, when Plutarch and other ancient writers recommend 
music as the most prominent department of education, and ascribe to 
it such powerful influence over the heart and affections, which could 
in no wise belong to the mere playing of instruments, and the less so, 
as these were accompanied, among the Greeks, with poetry, singing, 
declamation, and gesticulation. — See Eschenburg*s Handbuch, p. 32. 

* Mcroicot. * "AiroiKoc, the " original colonist," as 

distinguished from ivoiKot, or ** new comer." 

u2 
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citizenship was equality,* not an absolute equality, but an 
equality with regard to merits and services,^ being intended 
to exclude the political pre-eminence of individuals, rather 
than endow all with equal privileges. In Athens, too, there 
was no distinction of privileges between the inhabitants of 
the capital and the inhabitants of the villages^ and surround- 
ing district. Further, the citizens were classed according 
to the tribe* to which they belonged, and the borough or 
ward^ in which they resided ; and these distinctions were 
also attached to the name of the individual citizen — a prac- 
tice very necessary where family-names were not in use.^ 
The privileges of citizenship may be thus stated ; 1. The 
right of pleading before public tribunals. 2. That of pos- 
sessing landed property, whereas the alien could only be a 
tenant. 3. The right of bearing arms. 4. The right of 
taking part in the popular assemblies. 

Such then was the * fierce democracy ' of Athens, that con- 
stituted the public assemblies.^ There were forty r^ular 
assemblies^ held in the course of the year;' and ten may be 

* T6 iffov. * 'Ifforrjg kut A^iav, 

^ See, however, Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 240. The Athenian dtizen 
is defined by Sigonius, " publicorum consiliorum, judiciorum, magis- 
tratuumque particeps." — De Rep, Aih. i. 6. p. 484. i. e. one who could 
vote in the public assemblies, could act as juiyman or dicast, and fill 
public offices. On the tpiKavOpioiria and ^tXo^cvia of the Athenians, 
in contrast with the Lacedaemonian KevriXaffia, or aversion to foreign- 
ers, see p. 201, note. The fihoiKoc differs from Ksvoc, in being resi- 
dent. Individual foreigners, or states, might attain rights by special 
favour, as the rights of intermarriage {kfriy a fiia), the possession of 
houses and lands (cyicrijo'tc), exemption from taxation (drlXcuz), &c. 

* The treatises of the ancients themselves on their manners, insti- 
tutions, and governments, are, it is true, with the exception of a few 
fragments (of Aristotle and Heraclides Ponticus), wholly lost ; but in- 
dependently of the historians and orators, who form in their absence 
our chief authority, there is scarcely a writer of the better period of 
Greek literature, but contains numerous allusions to the public life 
of his times, not to mention the materials drawn from earlier com- 
pilers, which still exist in the works of the scholiasts, and of the lexi- 
cographers, Pollux, Harpocration, Hesychius, Suidas, and others. — See 
Hermann, p. 5. '' 'EicjcXiytTiai. * KvpiailKKXijffiai. 

" i. e. Four were held during the presidence of every prytaneia, or 
term of thirty-five days^ 
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considered as the average amount of those extraordinary 
assemblies^ convened upon particular occasions. The citi- 
zen, when he had attained his eighteenth year, asserted his 
right of speaking in the popular assembly ; hence he was 
denominated rhetor,* by way of distinction from the idiotes, 
or silent member of the assembly. The number of citizens 
generally attending these assemblies probably varied from 
5 to 8,000 ; for the narrow extent of the Grecian states ren- 
dered it possible for all citizens to attend who were not 
serving abroad or engaged in foreign traffic. The practice 
of paying those who attended (ekklesiasts),^ was introduced 
during the time of Pericles. The sum was three oboli for 
each attendance, which could act as an inducement only 
upon the poorer class ; hence Aristotle recommends that a 
fine should be imposed upon the rich, in case of non-atten- 
dance, in order to produce a salutary mixture of both 
classes. 

The subjects belonging to the popular assemblies, are 
divided into three classes. The first embraces legislation, 
for what the Greeks called a law, was always a decree passed 
or confirmed by the conmions;^ the second embraces the 
choice of magistrates; and the third comprehends the subjects 
laid before the popular courts of justice.^ Hence democracy 
is equal to Isonomiafi inasmuch as it forbids the usurpation 
of power on the part of individuals or a class. Herodotus 

^ SvyjcXijroi icicXifO'iai. 

' Phot, and Suid. Subsequently the term denoted sophists. 

' Aristophanes in his 'EicieXijffid^ovffai, or females met in assembly, 
directs his satire against the demagogues. The females, having, by a 
stratagem, got possession of the reins of government, pass some 
absurd laws, which are a parody on those in existence at Athens. 
Aristophanes deprecates the frequent meetings of the popular assem- 
bly (1. 183), which was a consequence of their salary being raised by 
Agyrrhius, from one to three oboli ; the foolish manner in which they 
conducted themselves; their indulgence in abuse (1. 142) ; their love 
of innovation ; subserviency to the demagogues. Yet he declares that, 
ftccording to an ancient saying, they were accustomed to see all their 
foolish decrees turn out well (1. 473, seqq.).— Compare fVachsmuth, 
vol. ii. p. 220. * N(5/ioc. 

* Sec Heeren, p. 144. Arist. Pol. iv. 14. • Equality of rights. 
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entitles it the most admirable of constitatioiis, and deBcribes 
as its characteristics, that the authorities were appmnted by 
lot — were required to give an account of their conduct — and 
that every matter for deliberation was submitted to the 
general body of the people ; for, he adds, ^ everything is 
contained in the mass/'^ Connected with this was the right 
of a free expression of opinion^ in all matters affecting &e 
state. 

The Athenian (JovXtf or senate' sat every daj in the year, 
except the public holidays. It prepared questions in debate 
for the popular assembly, and carried its decrees into exe- 
cution. Candidates for the office of senator were subject 
to the most severe scrutiny;^ the duration of office was 
limited to a year. This aitsembly is very frequently termed 
the " five hundred/' or " senate of five hundred ;" and the 
wages of each senator^ amounted to a drachma for each day 
the senate assembled. When a matter was approved by the 
senate, and digested into proper form, it became a hUl,' and, 
being written on a tablet, was exposed for public perusal. 

At the next assembly it was read to the people, after 
which the question was asked by the public crier, ** Who 
of those above fifty years of age chooses? to speak ?*' When 
these had delivered their sentiments, the crier again pro- 
claimed, << Any Athenian, not disqualified by law, may now 
speak."^ The circumstances, absolutely disqualifying, were 

* See the speech of Otanes, 3. 80. fVdchtmuth, vol. ii. pp. 26, 27. 

* 'Ifffiyopia at Athens — 'I<To\oyia among the other states — frequently 
termed waftpritria, or " liberty of speech," by the Attic orators. In 
the oligarchical states, oratory was generally prohibited by the magis- 
trates,— See Plut. de Virtut, Bth, 7. 759. 

' The yepovffia, or ytpiovia of some other cities, was analogous to 
the Athenian /3ovX^, but had no periodical change of its members. 
The term bears reference to the mature age of its members. Among 
the Malians, the veterans (luTrXtrcvicorcc, emeriti^ formed the council, 
whilst those in active service held the offices. BovXi), in Homer, 
signifies the council of the nohlm.^Il. ii. 53. 

* AoKifiatria. * MurObc povXiVTiKbg, * Ilp^^ovXcw/ifl. 
^ This was enacted by a law of Solon ; but it fell into disuse during 

the turbulent period of the Athenian democracy. — See Sckomann de 
Comit. Athen. 105. 

* We have seen that the constitutions of the heroic ages were more 
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flight in battle, a large amount of debt to the commonwealth, 
and conviction of a crime tainting the individual with in- 
famy. The sofirages were taken by a show of hands, but, 
in particular cases, by casting pebbles into vessels prepared 
for the purpose.* During the decline of the republic, the 
permanent laws were in a great measure superseded by de- 
crees or popular resolutions,^ passed in order to suit the 
caprice of the moment. In the early periods of Grecian 
history, the laws were conveyed to the minds of the people 
in forms oi poetry and music ; hence the beautiful combina- 
tion of ideas in the word mode or me€isure9 as applied to 
music and morals^ was expressed by the words nomos and 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to define who are to be 
considered as magistrates.^ ^ Originally," says Boeckh, 
'< there was an impoicant distinction between service^ and an 
office of government;^ the former recdved a salafy, the 
latter none." As the care of conducting expensive public 
works required considerable wealth ; the command in war, 
eminent personal endowments ; and the priesthood, immacu- 
late nobility, and, in part, such as was inherent in certain 
families; hence it may be assumed, that within the circle <^ 
the nobility a scrutiny^ very soon began to precede electMm.^ 
Though appointment by lot prevailed to a gpreat extent — yet 
all offices requiring superior intelligence and experience 

or less of a popular character; hence eloquence was as necessary at 
that as at a later period : 

'MivO&v r£ priTTip* ifiivcu irpfiKTripa tb ipy<av. — Horn. 
The popular assemblies were in a state of complete dependence upon 
the orators; and the malediction pronounced against the corrupt 
orator, in addition to the legal penalty he incurred IDemarch, in Arii^ 
iagor. 89), strongly illustrates the necessity that existed for rigorous 
checks on their dishonesty. — Comp9iefVachsmuth,voi, ii.pp. 196, 197. 

^ See Mi^ard'8 Hiai* </ Greece, vol. i. p. 871, seqq. 

' fTfificfiara. ' 'SeftifiSbg. — See Wdchtmutk, vol. 1. p. 309. 

* *Apxol» rkXii, ol iy rcXf i, rtfAaL * *Tflri|p£<ria. 

* *Apx^' ^ AoKifiavia, 

' See Wachtmuth, yoI. i. p. 284. The word M^vti expresses the 
opposition to 9c6Xiai difiiffrts, the perversion of justice, 'crooked 
oourses.'— /Mi. p. 286, note. 
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(commanders, strategi, taxiarchs, ambassadors, &c.) were 
filled by election. All magistrates were responsible to the 
people ; and a board of examiners^ was appointed for the 
purpose of passing the accounts of all public officers. 
Though all citizens might aspire to state- offices; yet, from 
the burdens connected with them, and the disinclination of 
the lower orders to place confidence in members of their own 
body, they devolved almost entirely upon the wealthier 
classes. The inferior citizen would concede this point the 
more readily, as the actions of the magistrates were still 
liable to be scanned by himself in his judicial capacity. 
This, of course, had its disadvantages, when a demagogue^ 
devoid himself of political responsibility, endeavoured, under 
semblance of zeal for the public welfare, to embitter the 
feelings of the people against the constituted authorities by 
an unfair criticism of their conduct. 

No person, who had any share in the government, was 
exempted from this responsibility ; the senate of Five hundred, 
the Areopagus, were bound to render an account. The 
priests and priestesses were obliged to render an account of 
their gifts;' and even the Trierarchy, though they furnished 
everything at their own expense. No person, who had not 
rendered his account, could go abroad, consecrate his pro- 
perty to a god, make a will, or be adopted from one family 
into another. In the same manner, no honorary gift or re- 
ward (as a crown for instance) could be awarded to a person 
who had not passed his scrutiny.^ This matter is well 
illustrated in the speeches of Demosthenes and ^schines, 
relative to the Crown, ^schines charges Ctesiphon with 
having violated the laws, in proposing to crown a public 

* l&hQvvoit Xoytarai. 

' The word was originally used in a good or rather neutral sense.— 
Compare Aristoph. Equit. 191, &c. The system attained its zenith in 
the course of the Peloponnesian war; and the name increased in 
odium. It is a matter of doubt whether Trpoordrijc tov drifiov was 
equivalent to " demagogue/' or the name of a regular functionary. 

» rkpa, 

* 'AvevBvvot. — Bbckh * 8 Public Economy of Athens, vol. i .pp. 253, 254. 
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functionary before the latter had given an account of the 
manner in which he had discharged his office.' — No magis- 
trate could retain office beyond the appointed time, or hold 
two offices together, or the same twice. 

At Athens, the principle was fully recognized, that every 
man should be tried by his peers ; for equality of rights^ 
was the peculiar boast of the Greeks'. About 6000, or 
nearly one-third of the citizens, were regularly appointed 
every year to take part in the administration of justice. In 
order to save the inhabitants of the country trouble and 
expense in cases of inferior importance, itinerant judges — 
"The Forty" — were appointed to make regular circuits 
through the towns or boroughs of Attica. The causes of 
the greater part of the allies, at least those who had been 
reduced to the class of subjects,* were tried at Athens ;* an 
oppressive regulation, but too profitable to be given up. 
The custom of paying the dicastSy or juries, was first intro- 
duced during the time of Pericles. The wages, as Aristotle 
informs us, varied at different periods — " the demagogues 
flattering the populace."^ Nothing excited greater exaspera- 
tion among the allies, than the degradation of pleading 
before Athenian tribunals — ^the expenses incurred by the 
process, and the necessary accumulation of causes which the 
Athenian tribunals could not dispose of.^ 

The orator, during his speech, had a reader^ at his side, 
with a copy of the laws. Whenever he referred to any law, 
it was read aloud, as is proved by a multitude of examples 

* The office to which ^schines alludes, was a commission to repair 
the fortifications of Athens. ^ *l(rovofiia. 

* Hence hovo/iia became synonymous with democracy, 

* 'Tir^icoot. 

* The rest had their own local tribunals, and their own local juris- 
diction (a^roi^o/ioi).. The ^a«^« of Aristophanes (S^fjicf c)i is a satire 
^nst the corruption of justice and the mania of litigation, being 
levelled against the numerous class of dicasts, or jurymen, whom he 
represents '* sitting muffled like sheep/' and receiving three oboli a 
day. 

* Pol. iv. 4. ' See Xen. Rep. Ath. ii^ 16—18. 

u3 
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in Demosthenes and odiers. Eyery thing, however, was 
transacted orally. The judges were not obliged to peruse 
written documents ; they listened, and gave their votes.^ 

Wherever public functionaries are responsible to the people 
to the same extent as at Athens, public accusations most be 
numerous ; and the very safeg^uards of public liberty maybe 
converted into the vilest of despotisms. The ancients seem 
to have regarded the sycophantic tribe as a necessary evil in 
a democracy ; they filled the same place in the courts of 
law, as the demagogues did in the public assembly. As 
similar judiciary institutions prevailed in many other parts 
of Greece, we may easily conceive how intimately they 
would be connected with the internal revolutions, which the 
relative strength of contending parties might give rise to. 
Aristotle, in allusion to the etymology of sycophancy^^ and 
its prevalence at Athens, compares it to the perpetual fruit- 
age of the gardens of Alcinous. Having been chaiged 
with introducing doctrines adverse to the religion of Greece, 
he made his escape to Chalcis, alleging to his friends, in 
allusion to the death of Socrates, '^ that he was unwUHng to 
involve the Athenians in a second crime against philosophy." 

In turning our attention to the economical condition of 
Athens, we must remark the great preponderance of slaves, 
in point of numbers, over the free population. The slaves 
amounted to three himdred and sixty-five thousand, whilst 



* Heeren, p. 187. In Homer, we see that the princes very fre- 
quently sat as judges ; for " the king," says Aristotle, " was both 
general and judge, and also had authority over wha pertained to the 
gods" (Pol. iii. 14.) Sometimes, as in the description of the shield 
of Achilles, we perceive the administration of justice committed to an 
assembly of elders (//. xviii. 504) ; hence these ^ixaairoKoi are repre- 
sented as holding in their hands the sceptre — aKtivrpov Iv iraXafiaig 
ipopkovai dtxa<nr6\oi (238). 

* SvKOv, a fie: — 

'O^vTi iir oxvy yijpaffjctt, ovkov S* kirl avK<fi.'~~Hom. Od. 
The reason of avKoipavrtiQ being applied to a false calumniator, is thus 
explained. A scarcity of figs having once occurred at Athens, their 
exportation was prohibited. This generated a host of informers 
((Tvico^avrat) . See Schletisner, sub voce. 
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tbe firee citiEeiis only amounted to ninety-thousand (or one* 
fourth)^ to which may be added about forty-five thousand, 
as the number of resident aliens. The slave-trade was 
exclusively directed to the barbarians; for it was an invariable 
usag^ in Grecian warfare to deliver up Greek prisoners for 
a ransom. All emplo3nnents committed to slaves were looked 
upon as unfit for the free citizen. The labours of the ser* 
vile class, by exonerating the citizen from a care for the 
common necessities of life, enabled him to pay undivided 
attention to the cultivation of his physical and mental 
powers, and the discharge of his civil duties. Hence arose 
the distinction between the liberal arts and the illiberal. 
This, too, is the reason why the ancients have left us such 
scanty information about the processes of the useful arts. 
Thus Fliny has passed over the art of dyeing in silence,^ 
assigning, as a reason, that it was not reckoned among the 
liberal arts. And the fact of mechanical labours being 
conmiitted to slaves, will account for the mechanical arts 
not making an equal progress with the others. It ought to 
be remarked, in honour of the Athenians, that they treated 
their slaves with great humanity. The laws afforded them 
protection against brutal masters — gave them the right of 
inheriting property; and freedom was liberally communi- 
cated.^ 

Again, it is evident, that by the institution of slavery, 
the poorer class of citizens are excluded from many 
legitimate methods of obtaining a livelihood. Retail busi- 
ness, of any description, was considered disreputable,' be- 
cause it brought the citizen into competition with the slaves, 
or resident aliens. At Athens, we find some demagogue 

^ Nee tingendi rationem omissemus si unquam ea liberalium artium 
fuiflset. See Rom, AnU p. 84. n. <*. 

' Not so the uncultivated Spartans ; their treatment of the Helots 
was disgraceful to human nature. Enfranchised Helots were entitled 
'^tahafiSihQt and naturalized Perioeci received the name of Hypo» 
meiones. TLafriv — leai ciXaxri Kai vtaSafjuoSitrt, Kal roig ifirofitiooi Kai 
^oiQ ircpioiKoic*-TXen. Hell. iii. 3. 6. The sons of Spartans* by female 
Helots, were termed Motkonea, or Mothaces, 

* See Rom. Ant. p. 287. 
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proposing, that all citizens practising any of the ilUheral 
arts should immediately be disfranchised;^ which actoally 
took place in Epidamnus. Hence the overwhelming neces- 
sities of the demosy or sovereign people. One of the most 
cogent arguments brought forward to palliate the glaring 
misapplication of the money of the allies, to the beautifying 
of Athens in the time of Pericles, was, that it would furnish 
employment to the more indigent part of the citizens. 
Hence, too, we may understand why the citizens should 
receive money for attending the assemblies, and even for 
the purpose of attending the theatre ;* why the dicasts, or 
jurymen, should receive so many oboli a day for their ser- 
vices ; why there should be so many holidays, public pro- 
cessions, and public feasts; for whether these were fur- 
nished at the expense of the public or of individuals, the 
great bulk of the people obtained two very desirable objects, 
<< bread and amusement/^^ 

In the time of Homer we meet with no coined money. 
All commerce appears to have been carried on by barter. 
<^ Glaucus's armour is worth one hundred oxen, and Diomed's 
nine ;" and the wealth of individuals is estimated by the 
number of their cattle. As early, however, as the age of 
Solon, we find coined money in circulation ; and, in later 
times, we meet with a fictitious species of money, similar in 
principle to our paper-money. At Athens, the^ legal car- 



' Aristot. PoL\\.*1. A provision was made by the state for the 
iL^vvaTolt or incapable, as the aged and infirm, or the widows and 
orphans of those who had fallen in battle. ' Beoipecd. 

* Panem et Circenses. Juv. x. 80. See, particularly, Xenophon 
((Econ. ii. 6), who in speaking of the.iTrTror/oQ^iai, x^PVy^h ^^ 
trierarchies, property-tax, &c. remarks, that if the individual should 
be detected furnishing them scantily, the people would punish him as 
if he had been detected stealing their property. Hence Isocrates 
observes, that the " lot of the rich was harder than that of the poor" 
(De Pace, c. 33.) ; whilst, at the same time, the exactions of the 
S^fioc would tend to weaken the aristocracy, and throw the supreme 
power, more and more, into their own hands. Thus the more readily 
the sovereign demos was swayed by every transient impression, the 
more easy it was for the orator to lead them at will {Sfj/Aayuyitv). 
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rency was almost restricted to silver coins, ranging from the 
tetradrachm to the quarter oboL Xenophon takes occasion 
to remark on the confusion that would arise from the intro- 
duction of another species of currency: — <<If," he says, 
'* any one should tell me that gold is no less serviceable 
than silver, so far I do not contradict him ; but this I know, 
if gold coin becomes abundant, it sinks in its own value, 
and raises the value of silver." 

Silver coins were first struck at ^gina, 900 b. c, accord- 
ing to the Parian Chronicle, and were soon imitated in all 
the most important cities of Greece and the colonies. The 
Athenian coinage was distinguished by its purity; and it 
was probably owing to its high character, that it retained 
its coarseness of execution, while the money of inferior 
states was distinguished for its elegance. Yet the amount 
of the precious metals was not sufficient to meet the demands 
of an extensive commerce. Nor was this deficiency supplied 
even by the tokens — for instance, iron-money — ^which circu- 
lated in most of the states, or the bills of exchange which 
Isocrates has very plainly mentioned.' In numerous places 
barter was prevalent. The interest of money was very high, 
partly owing to the scarcity of money, and partly to the 
general insecurity of property. 

Attica was by no means a fertile country, and, at all 
events, )ts produce was not sufficient to support its inha- 
bitants. It was under the necessity of importing the greater 
part of its grain, its naval stores, as well as the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture. Hence the importance to Athens 
of the dominion of the sea.^ Sparta and ^Fhebes being 
inland towns, and Corinth comparatively a small state, 
Athens became the chief commercial city of ancient Greece. 
Her distance from the sea, five miles, was sufficient to 
afford her security against a sudden descent from an invad- 
ing armament, while it was sufficiently near to her harbour, 

' In his TpaircCcriff^c. 

* i. 0, The Ionian and iEgean seas. QaXavaoKparia. 
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the PireuB, for the transmission of merchandise. The 
numher of its outlying possessions— -the riches of its popaloos 
capital — ^iaws favourable to industry — ^the excellence of its 
harbour — ^the political ascendancy which it had obtained in 
the Persian war, all contributed to secure to Attica an 
inevitable superiority over its rivals. The greatest portion 
of the Mediterranean sea — particularly towards Asia, where 
the Cimonian peace had limited the Persian flag — was filled 
with her ships. But still more important was her com- 
merce with Egypt, Thrace, and Macedonia ; and, above all, 
with the countries of the Black Sea. The marine, which 
had been established from the time of Themistocles, insured 
respect to the Athenian flag.^ 

Duties were only exacted for the sake of increasing the 
public revenue, not to direct the eiSbrts of domestic industry, 
by the prohibition of certain wares. In this respect, there- 
fore, there existed a freedom of commerce, industry, and 
trade. The owl was an universal emblem of the Athenians ; 
and it is remarkable that the extent of citizenship was 
denoted by its union with the national emblems of all the 
countries that held commercial intercourse with that state. 
The corn-ear of Sicily, the elephant of Africa, the pegasus 
of Corinth, the sphynx of Egypt, the lion of Leontium, the 
flower of Rhodes, are associated with the sacred bird.^ 
Thus Athens, from its numerous work-shops and manu- 
factories, became the grand emporium of commerce ; from 
the celebrity of its philosophical professors, it became the 
common focus of academical instruction; and from the 



^ Rotteck, ii. 496,497. The Athenians concluded treaties of com- 
merce {(rvfitoka) with other independent states, for mutual protec- 
tion in commerce, and the adjustment of differences. When the 
public hospitality annexed to the person of the prince terminated 
with the heroic monarchy, it became the affair of the state to assume 
the same (^irpoKtvia) as a political inheritance. Those acting as 
Proxeni resembled, in a great measure, our modem consuls ; with 
the exception of their being natives of the state where they exercised 
their functions. 

^ Cardwell on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans. 
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splendour of its public buildings, and the general tendency 
of the inhabitants to indulge in gaiety, it became the resort 
of all loungers who are seeking after amusement, and all 
quidnuncs who are inquiring ^' What is new ?^" 

'< States," it has been obseryed, << may create wants as 
well as individuals.'' Thus, for instance, as we have already 
observed, the citisens were allowed money out of the public 
purse, to enable them to visit the theatres. The passion of 
the Athenians for theatrical amusements was very strong ; 
and their orators have left it upon record, that the repre- 
sentation of many of their plays cost as much as the fitting 
out of an expedition. Though most of the temples had 
possessions of their own^ for the maintenance of the priests, 
and the performance of the sacrifices, yet the celebration of 
the public festivals was defrayed at the public expense. 
The solemn festivals, such as the Dionysiac and Panathe- 
naic, were celebrated at the expense of the Choragi, or 
leaders of choruses furnished by each tribe, — the richest 
citizens being only appointed to the office. This was the 
most reputable manner of displaying wealth. And although, 
as far as we know, pubUc shows were not, in the Grecian 
cities, so indispensable for gaining the favour of the people 
as at Rome, political ends might often, perhaps, exercise 
considerable influence on particular individuals. 

The heaviest branch, however, of the public expenditure 
was the support of the army and navy. Military pay was 
not introduced previous to the Peloponnesian war, or at least, 
till the administration of Pericles. A taste for luxury being 
introduced after the Persian invasion, rendered the rich 
averse to the toils of a military life, and naturally favoured 
the employment of mercenary troops, who frequently served 
without the concurrence or participation of the states to 
which they belonged. Arcadians, Cretans, and Carians, 
had fought for pay from the earliest ages. The former were 

' Demosthenes, in one of his Philippics, lashes this insatiable curio- 
sity of the Athenians. ' Tc/isi/i}. 
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induced to embrace the profession of mercenaries by their 
nataral predilection for the career of arms, and by the 
ruggedness and sterility of their native mountains.^ This 
practice was doubtless promoted by the conduct of Athens in 
disarming the << islanders," who were thus compelled to enter 
into foreign service on their own account (p. 192). Merce- 
naries, of course, supplied their place ; and towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, the prospect of a slight increase 
of pay was sufficient to induce whole ships* crews to desert 
from one fleet to another.' The Persians were not long in 
discovering the secret, and constantly kept in their pay a 
number of Grecian mercenaries. Such were the troops led 
by Clearchus in the expedition of Cyrus the younger. 
Though they made the Asiatics tremble, yet Isocrates in- 
forms us that they were the mere dregs of the people, and 
of such reputations that they could not live in their native 
cities.' ** Unless we are careful," says he, " to provide for 
the support of these people, by establishing colonies of them, 
they will soon collect in vast masses and become more for- 
midable to the Greeks than the barbarians." 

The Athenian military force consisted of three classes : 
first, the heavy troops,^ reserved for the phalanx or main 
battle; secondly, the light troops, destined for skirmishing;' 

* This gave rise to the proverbial expression, 'Apca^ac fufioviuvoi, 
' Auxiliary forces, supplied conformably to the conditions of a 

confederacy, were first designated by the word 'EircKovpoc : the same 
name was afterward8.app]ied to auxUiaries who received pay, and at 
last to real mercenaries. Oc HufJiffrpaTidai — iTrccoXsovro ic Oio- 
vaXirjg IviKovpiriv: iirBWoiriTO ydp <y0t ffvfifiaxi-ri vpoQ avToi>Q, — 
Herod, v. 63. Hence must be explained the word in the passage, i. 64. 
TLiiaitTTpaTOQ — ippiZiave rrjv Tvpavvida kiriKovpoifn re iroXXoI<rc, 
K,T.\. Compare this with the remark (p. 122) about tyrannies " be- 
coming hereditary, and deriving strength from external connexions," 
and see Wdchsmuth, vol. ii. p. 396 note, on the use of the term 
liriKovpoc. 

* 01 Sid <l>av\6TfjT kv toXq avrSiv ovx oIoit fiaav C^v. — Paneg. 
40. No allowance, however, is made by Isocrates for the spirit of 
adventure which doubtless actuated many who joined in this expedi- 
tion (p. 329). 

* 'OTrXtrat. * XliXraarai, 
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thirdly, irregular troops,* without defensive armour,^ but 
provided with missile weapons. The phalanx, which con- 
sisted entirely of natives of Attica, was drawn up according 
to tribes or communities, probably with the view of exciting 
a generous rivalry in arms. The Athenian phalanx was 
less compact than that of Sparta; but in the charge it was 
perfectly irresistible. The Spartans, no less than the Athe- 
nians, were familiar with the most approved evolutions, 
which they performed with equal celerity and precision. 
The rear of the phalanx became the front, or the front the 
rear, by the shortest and simplest operation; while, by re- 
doubling its formation, it became a solid square, bristling 
on every side with pikes ; and, in locked order, wholly im- 
penetrable to attack, except upon broken ground. Rapid 
changes of front, even in the presence of an enemy, refusing 
or adrandi^ a wing at a critical moment, turning an enemy's 
flank, and many other manoeuvres, equally delicate and 
difficult, were frequently executed with the most complete 
success by the commanders of these formidable columns. 

Philip adopted the Spartan phalanx as his basis, giving it 
greater depth and solidity, so as to render it irresistible in 
attack, and impenetrable, when drawn up in position. He 
changed or improved its armour, both for offence and de- 
fence; and, in particular, introduced the large oblong buckler, 
and the sarissa, or Macedonian pike, the most formidable 
weapon of ancient times. The Lochagi, or the heads of 
files, and the Ouragif or Serre-filest were both picked men. 
In action each man occupied only three feet of ground. 
The pikes, or sarisscB, were 24 feet in length; 6 feet being 
behind and 18 feet before the grasp. Consequently the 
second rank advanced the pike 15 feet, the third 12, the 
fourth 9, the fifth 6, and the sixth 3 feet: thus presenting 
an array of points such as never bristled along the front of 

* Tv/ivtirai. 

* Hence the term Gumnetes was applied to the lower orders and 
bondmen in Argos. 
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any other ndlitarj mass or oolimuu Those who could not 
employ their pikes, pushed on those before them, and 
aenred, by their weight, to augment the violence of the 
shock. *^ The phalanx," as Polybios justly observes, ** was 
invincible when united; but it seldom happened that a 
body, which occupied the space of twenty stadia, or a 
league, could find a proper field for action. The in- 
tervention of a hill, a ditch, a river, or a morass, by de- 
stroying its oriofifumce, rendered it penetrable to the enemy, 
for the soldier could make no evolution, nor fight man to 
man* But supposing no foreign obstacles, the phalanx, 
firom its own movements, must necessarily snfier fluctuation 
in its march; and, whether in pursuit of a flying enemy, or 
pursued itself, it certainly lost its strength.'*^ 

In those countries where the cavalry formed the nucleus 
of the armed force^ nobility and cavalry were virtually iden- 
tical terms; as for instance^ in Thebes, Thespian Lebadea, 
Orchomenus, in Chalds and Eretrian EuboBa, in Magnesia 
on the Meander, and most probably in Colophon, Crete, and 
in Cyrene* Amongst the Dorians, heavy«armed infantry 
constituted the national force; and no cavalry whatever 
existed till the time of the Peloponnesian war.* Until the 
reign of Philip of Macedon, Greece had no standing army. 
Her strength consisted in her militia; and to this description 
of force she was indebted for the imperishable glories of 
Marathon, PlatesB, and Mycale, where the myriads of the 
Persian invader were successively overthrown. But from 
the incessant contests in which the states were «3igaged with 
each other, this militia had acquired the principal character- 
istics of a regular force, both as regards organization and 
discipline, and consequently was of nearly equal avail against 
the enemy in the open field.^ 

^ Hence its inferiority to the legion.— See the battle of Cynosce- 
phals (p. 420). ' See Wachsmuth, vol. i. p. 233. 

' Compare Art. Armt, Encyc. Brit. On the oblique order of at- 
tack as adopted by Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea> lee pp. 
306, 315. 
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In the heroic age, the ships oF war were built looj^,^ in 
order to render them fast sailers, and admit a greater num- 
ber of rowers;* for the rowers all sat in one line on both 
sides of the vessel.' This class of vessels was superseded, 
however, by the trireme», distinguished, as the name implies, 
by three banks of oarB> The fitting out of galleys in 
Athens had a very prominent share in the public services,' 
which were borne by the more opulent part of the citizens 
in rotation.' The naval tactics of the Greeks consisted 
chiefly in sailing round and through the enemy's line. The 
object of the first was to extend the line beyond the opposite 
wings; of the second, to break through that of the enemy. 
To prevent this, the other fleet was drawn up in two lines, 
and with intervals, so that the divisions of the second line 
could pass through the intervals of the first, and assist them 
when assistance was needed. The Athenians also adopted 
another method of attack, not with the prow, but obliquely 
from the side; so that the oars of the enemy's ship were 
broken, and the ship thus rendered unmanageable. As the 
triremes were moved more by oars than sails, less depended 
upon the wmd than in modem tactics ; and, as battles were 
fought hand to hand, and the ships always ran along-side 
of each other, the manoBUvres of the fleets could not be so 
various or decisive. Yet, on the other hand, sea-fights de- 
cided wars in ancient much more frequently than in modem 
times ; and in reference to the loss of life, they were infinitely 
more destructive.? 

In republics, says Aristotle, the principal source of reve- 
nue is derived from the produce of the soil, and commonly 
a tithe of the fruits and cattle. The revenue derived from 

^ Mavpai vrji^, longa naves, 

* Because there was only one bank of oars. When the rowers 
"were ranged in a tier of three, as in the triremes, it may easily be 
calculated how much less space they would occupy. 

' * AnpuXiffiTai. 

* Till the times of Alexander. Quinquiremesy &c afterwards came 
into use. ^ Atirovpylai, ' Hence termed i^cvcXcai. 

^ Compare Heeren, Qreece, pp. 208—216. 
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the public services,' including the fitting out of triremes, 
the charge of the theatrical choruses,' and the gymnastic 
games, may be considered as a species of direct taxation. 
Another branch of revenue was derived from the duties on 
exports and imports, and whatever articles might be offered 
for sale in the markets.^ To this we must add the protec- 
tion-money paid by resident aliens,^ and the produce of the 
silver mines of Laurium. With respect to the property tax, 
if an individual was supposed to have estimated his property 
at too low a rate, he might be compelled to exchange it for 
the smn at which he had valued it.' But the most con- 
siderable branch of the revenue was the tribute^ paid by 
the allies. All the states in the Athenian confederacy, 
whether subjects or allies, were liable to the tribute.^ When 
the Athenians became masters of the iEgean sea, they ap- 
propriated to themselves, in all subject islands, the col- 
lection of the custom-duties (generally 5 per cent.), instead 
of the tribute which had been previously exacted. The 
same was done with the very productive duties of Byzan- 
tium, which were paid by all ships trading to the Black sea, 
in the same manner as dues are now levied at the Sound. 
As duties were a constant source of revenue, they were 
chiefly destined to meet the current expenses. The extras 
ordinary taxes, as taxes on property, were usually voted by 
the people, as the occasion required. The senate had the 
management of the finances. 

According to an estimate preserved by Demosthenes, the 

* AeiTovpyiai. ' Xopriyiai. ' *Air6 kfiiropiwv Kai AyopHv. 

* McroiKtov. A moderate tax of twelve drachmae annually for a 
whole family. Widows, however, paid only six. Each resident alien 
selected a patron (TrpoordrT^g), who was security for his good con- 
duct, and acted as his representative in all public and private trans- 
actions. Industry, manufacture, and commerce, were greatly increased 
by the residence of these aliens. — See Hfrmann, p. 226. The favoured 
aliens, who were raised to a level with the other citizens, in respect 
to pecuniary contributions, were termed tororfXcic* 

^ There are three discourses of Demosthenes on the subject of the 
avrlSoixtc, or " exchange of estates." 

* ^6poi:. ' *Y7ror«X«Tc ^opov. 
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territorial value of Attica (i. e. private property) amounted 
to 6,000 talents, or £1,162,500 according to our computa- 
tion. ^ A hundredth, fiftieth, or even a twelfth part of this 
capital value, in cases of necessity, was levied for the services 
of the state. A moderate year's revenue might amount to 
1200 talents ; so iBschines estimates it under the adminis- 
tration of the demagogue Lycurgus. This, however, does 
not include the trihute of the allies, which amounted, at first, 
to 460 talents, then to 600, and was afterwards raised to 
nearly 1300*; Xenophon says, only 1 000* ( ?). It seems to 
have heen douhled at once, ahout 420 b. c, when Alcihiades 
proposed that the quotas of the allies should be fixed anew. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY, COMMERCE, AND 

CIVILIZATION. 

Pheenidant — Oeography of Homer — Anaximandfr — Phoc€Bans^Cir' 
cumnavigation of Africa— Travels of Herodotus — Retreat of the Ten 
Thousar^d — Eudoxus — Asiatic Expedition — Alexandria— Eratos- 
thenes — India — Voyage of Nearchus— Spread of Grecian Civilization. 

The higher we ascend in our researches, the more uncertain 
is our knowledge of historical geography. The most an- 
cient notices indicate the existence of a dense population in 
Asia at a very early period; and specimens of astronomical 
calculations, still extant, prove that they had cultivated a 
familiar acquaintance with the aspect of the starry heavens. 
Yet we are in want of sufficient data in order to estimate 
the extent of their knowledge of the earth. The Phceni- 
cians, who were best enabled by their extensive commerce 

* See Rom. Antiq. p. 284, note. 

' Andoc. de Pace, c. 9. ' Xen. Anab. vii. 1. 27. 
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to loniish ua with an acoonnt of the ancient world, hare left 
ua no particulan relative to their historj, their commerce, 
and their disooreries.^ The spirit of connnercial enterprise 
appears to have occupied all their eneigies, and their com- 
mercial interests might hare indaoed them to withhold tlieir 
information on this suhject, or to circulate fake reports* It 
is certain that before Pherecydes there existed a tradkicm 
that strangers had come from Phoenicia, Lydia, and Egypt, 
into Greece ; whibt marvellous tales, related by emigrants 
and mariners, stimulated curiosity to behold the birth-plaoea 
of those reputed fathers of Grecian culture. Greek sages 
and others traversed Egypt and Asia, and gazed with aston- 
ishment on the venerable monuments of hoar antiquity, and 
the solid and imperishable forms in which the political in- 
stitutions of those regions were cast.' 

As might be expected from the character of the Greeks, 
they allowed considerable play to the imagination. With 
the exception of Aristotle, who, in this respect, forms the 
link of transition, severe investigation did not come into 
fashion till the period of the Alexandrine School. That 
the Author of the Iliad and Odyssey must have travelled 
extensively for those times is unquestionable; for besides 
the accurate knowledge of continental Greece Proper dis- 
played in the ' Catalogue,' it is clear that the poet was 
acquainted with the islands both in the JEgegji and Ionian 
seas — Crete, Cyprus, and the coasts of Asia Minor, firom 
the Hellespont indefinitely southward, Phrygia, Caria, Hsi- 
dia, and Phoenicia ; and possessed also considerable infer- 
mation with respect to Egypt, Lybia, and Ethiopia. 

' On Phcenician commerce see Geog, Ch. V. The Cretans were the 
first among the Greeks who visited Tyre.— Herorf. i. 2. On Minos see 
p. 102, note. By the Argonautic expedition, the Greeks became ao- 
quainted with the coasts of the Euxine, p. 104. 

« Wachsmuth, vol. i. pp. 209, 210. " This led to the mythical ex- 
altation of the unknown north; Homer^s mention of the Hippomolgi, 
&c. (p. 110), was added to the legends of Abaris and Zamolzis, and 
even Magi and Assyrians were drawn into the mystic circle of the 
barbaric philosophy." — /MdL 
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Amongrt the Tnjaa alliesy the ]^^ilagoiikiis» from the 
river Fartheniiis {Barkm) aad Cytomm, are mentioiied. 
The river Thermodon {Termen) is also named. If the 
Chalybes are meant in the ezpfesraonS this would he the 
fartliest point eastward, mentioBed in the Homeric poems, 
tlie Chalybes being in the longitude of Al^po.' Yet it 
ought not to befoigotten, that exoept in respect to the loca- 
lities of Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor, we must con- 
tent onrselYCS with a mass of p<q[Milar traditions collected 
from adventnroos na^igatcHrs.* How scanty is his infonoouir 
tion respecting Italy ? What an air of £iUe is thrown over 
Scherioy the island of the Phasacians, which is sapposed to 
be represented by our modem Corfii ? It would be useless 
to follow him with our maps; for many oi the places 
existed only in imagination. 

Though Hesiod presents us with the same gmeral riews 
of the earth as Homer, yet Ins information b more definite 
and extensive in some instances, particularly in Italy, where 
he mentions the names of several countries. In the land 
allotted by Homer to the Cinnnerians, Hesiod places the 
Hyperboreans, surrounded by mountains, favoured by a 
genial climate, and enjoying the pleasures of peaceful seclu- 
sion under their own olives. In the north, Eridaaus, the 
<^ amber stream," flows westward into the ocean, and the 
Danube into the eastern sea. Near the mouth of the 
Mediterranean, but in the ocean, he names the island of 
Erythia, from which Hercules drove away the oxen of 
Geryon. In the ocean itself he places the '< islands of the 
Happy ;" and in Libya the garden of the Hesperides, near 



1 TfiX60ev U 'Xkvtfii. * Colerid^, Oassic Poets. 

' On the Geography of Homer see also p. 119» supra. Our limits 
prevent us from dilating on mythical geography. The poets, it must 
be observed, retained the fabulous traditions (after they had been 
exploded by others) for the purposes of poetry. Then nayigatioii 
was still so in^rfect, that they seldom abandoned the coasts ; and 
the only stars mentioned by Homer, are the Great and Little Bear, the 
Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, and the Dog Star. 
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Mount Atlas. In the north he names Scythia ; and there 
he places the one-eyed Arimaspi, who waged an incessant 
war with the Grifllns, who collect the gold that was foond 
in Tast qoantities in the Ticinity of that people. — After the 
time of Hesiod, the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
was rapidly extended hy their navigation, commerce, and, 
above all, the nnmerous colonies which they established. 

Jnst views of cosmography first prevailed in the schools 
of the philosophers ; researches concerning the origin and 
nature of things led to the figure of the heaven and the 
earth. Taking his stand npon the doctrines of Thales, who 
imported his astronomical knowledge from the East, Anaxi- 
mander was the first who undertook to delineate the surface 
of the earth, and mark the divisions of land and water npon 
an artificial globe (600 b. c). Yet the earth is stiU cylin- 
drieal ; and its spherical form was not taught till a hundred 
years later by the Pythagoreans. About this time, the 
knowledge of the earth, particularly in the West, was con- 
siderably extended by the settlement of the Phocaeans' at 
Marseilles, on the coast of Gaul. When Alexander b^an 
to open the East, Pytheas, one of thdr citizens, explored the 
north sea, in the neighbourhood of the polar drcle, and 
discovered ThuU^^ an island of uncertsdn interpretation. 
Voyagers who had proceeded far into the western ocean, 
wore supposed to be arrested by the intensity of the darkness. 

An earlier undertaking, which deserves to be mentioned, 
has been the occasion of considerable controversy ; namely 
the circumnavigation of Africa^ under the Egyptian NecJio, 
by means of Phoenician sailors (601 b. c). They sailed 
from the Red sea, and after doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, they returned by the Mediterranean. Herodotus 

* The Phocaeans discovered the Adriatic, and became better 
acquainted with Tyrrhenia and Iberia. On the Grecian colonies, see 
p.ll7. 

' The poets speak of it as the remotest part of the world towards 
the north-west. — Ultima Thule, T. G. i.30. Hesperise vada caligantia 
ThuUt.—Stat, Sylv. iii. 5, 20. 
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comniiiiiicatn this expedition on the aotlioiilj Egyp- 

tian priofts; and the doobt which he appendi eonfinns it 
" Thej rdate, what I do not beliere, that, in the drcomna- 
vigndon of Africa, ihej had the ran on tiie ri^t." They 
most have had the son on their i%ht» after having paaaed 
the line.^ Hanno was sent out hy the Carthaginians, to 
exjdore the western coast of Africa, and he pushed b^ond 
Sooth Horn; whilst Himilco explored the westCTtt coast of 
Europe, as fiur as Albion and Icm c t h e ancient names of 
the British islands. With the wnrthem coast of Africa the 
andmits were better acquainted than we are at the present 
day — the coast being then occupied by dvilixed and com- 
inerdal nations, who pushed thcdr incursions far inland. 

Herodahu then may be considered as the primary source 
of ancient history and geography; for the earlier historians, 
as the Plumiician Sanchoniathon, and the Gre^ Fherecydes, 
Dionysius and Hecataeiis, have either wholly perished, or 
exist only in fragments. The curiosity whidi animated the 
intelligent Greeks of that period, Thales, Solon, &c. induced 
Herodotus, at the early age of twenty-seren, to visit all 
countries that could presoit anything worthy of observation 
to the eye, not only of the traveUer^ but of the inquiring 
historian* Egypt he explored to its utmost limits beyond 
the pyramids; from thence he proceeded to the niMrth coast 
of Africa, where he appears to have pushed as £ir as Car- 
thage. Phcenida was the next object of his visit: through 
Palestine and Syria he penetrated as frr as Bal^Um. 

On his return, Herodotus visited sevend dties of Asia 
Minor, navigated the Black eea, and became acquainted 
with the lands on the coast — Colchis (the modem Mingre- 
lia) and the countries inhabited by the Scythian tribes. 
Proceeding through Thrace, Macedonia, and Epirus, he 
directed his steps to Greece and the islands. B^rond the 
pillars of Hercules, he was acquainted with Tartessns, Ga- 

* hareher ad Herod. L c. 3, 458. €^. BameU, L c. 718. 

X 
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dora, &«. The Danube flows tfarougb the midst of Europe 
into the Euxine: in the extreme ncvdi, he places the Hyper- 
boreans, Arimaspe, &e. He afterwards went with an 
Athenian colony to Thurii in Italy, situated on tlie Tarentine 
Gulf, and occupying the site of the ancient Sybaris. Here 
he not only inade himself acquainted with his adopted 
country, but passed over into Sicily. How unimportant at 
this period must Rome have been to the stranger? He 
ne^er mentions it once by name, though he speaks <^ the 
Tyrrheni (in modem Tuscany), and has collected for us the 
minutest information relative to India and the interior of 
Africa. Does not this, in conjunction with other data^ lead 
us to suspect that the Roman historians, out of a patiriotie 
▼anity, have wonderfully embellished the dark traditions of 
this period, when Rome, perhaps, existed as a provincial 
town under Etruscan dominion ? 

Herodotus divides the inhabited regions of the earth into 
two great halves, whicb were separated by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, the Black sea, the Phasis, the 
Caspian, and the Araxes.^ The northern half he names 
Europe, and the southern Asia, to which he adds Libya as 
a peninsula.' The division into three portions, Europe, 
Asia, and Libya (Africa), proceeds from the lonians, but 
Herodotus rejects it, observing, that there were no other 
boundaries for Asia and Libya save the boundaries of 
Egypt.' According to Herodotus, India terminates in a 
desert; for, as far as his knowledge extended^ southern 
India terminated in the desert of Gobi, and northern India 
in the sandy desert which stretches from Guzerat to Multan. 
In the western ocean he places the Cassiterides or islands 
(?) which supply tin and amber. 

As the sphere of operations extended, information became 
more definite. Thus the Peloponnesian war, described by 
Thucydides, throws a new light upon Sicily ; and the conra- 

» Harod. iv. 37—42. * Ibid, iv. 41, 42. » Jind, ii..l6. 
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geouB Retreat of the Ten Thousand, conducted and dQScribe4 
by Xenophon, extends our acquaintance with Mesopotamia^^ 
the mountains of the Carduchii, and Armenia* The cru^ 
regulations of the selfish Carthaginians, prevented the West 
of Europe from heing hotter explored. At the same time,^ 
the progress in art and science exerted a . iifiost heneficial 
influence upon cosmography. Astronomy and mathematics 
were prosecuted with great enthusiasm ; many geographical 
works appeared, amongst which we would mention the de- 
scription of the earth by Evdoxwy which Strabo frequently 
makes use of as his hasis. How general was the use of 
maps is proved by the well-known story of Socrates, who 
refers his disciple, Alcibiades, to one, in order to point out 
the situation and extent of his possessions. 

A new epoch commences with the expedition of Alexander 
to Asia, who has been too frequently represented as a mere 
conqueror. He was accompanied by many geographers, 
who were commissioned to mark the distances, and to explore 
the countries. Every general was bound to furnish him 
with the description of a reduced province. None of the 
works, however, written by those who accompanied him, as 
the historians Aristobulus and Diodotus, the philosopher 
Callisthenes, or the generals Eumenes and PtolemsBus Lagi, 
have come to our times — a circumstance which may be chiefly 
ascribed to the destruction of the great Alexandrine library. 
ArriaHj however, a Roman senator and consul in the time 
of the Ahtonines, made a judicious use of them in the com* 
position of his works, relative to the expedition of Alexander, 
and India; for Curtius has confessedly written with more 
attention to style than to matter. Ample testimony, how- 
ever, is furnished by facts, and their undeniable conse* 
qne&oes — for none of the great men of antiquity have pro- 
duced such an effect upon their own and succeeding times* 
as Alexander. 

What an event in the history of the world was the found- 
ing of Alexandria, at the Canopian mouth of the Nile^ on a 

x2 
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site which connected Europe with Africa, Arabia, and 
India ? How must we admire the sagacity of the man, who 
found out a point so important, that Carthage, then mistress 
of the sea, immediately took the alarm ? After the subju- 
gation of Darius, Alexander's invasion was directed agiunst 
northern India, or the Panjab (i. e. the land of five streams), 
now the seat of the Sheikhs and Mahrattas. The eastern 
verge reached in this expedition was the river Hyphasis 
(^Beyah). Here, though he had proceeded half way to the 
Ganges, a mutiny which broke out in his army compelled 
him to retreat. Having returned through the country of 
the Malli (Multan)^ as far as the Hydaspes, where the 
majority of his troops took ship — ^he himself proceeded 
across the desert, and the unexplored provinces of Gedrosia 
and Carmania. On his return to Babylon, he entertained 
the plan of converting it into the capital of his empire ; but - 
death surprised him in the midst of his preparations for the 
circumnavigation of Africa and the reduction of the West. 
What Alexander had commenced was accomplished in an- 
other manner. The three quarters of the world were 
brought into more immediate contact by the great caravan- 
routes which led from Asia Minor to Bactria and India, and 
from Babylon to the southern coasts of the Mediterranean, 
as well as by the new route by sea, which, under the super- 
intendance of the Ptolemies, placed Egypt in connexion 
with Arabia and India. 

Navigation was also considerably improved in this period. 
Hitherto it had been confined merely to coasting, so that 
during the Peloponnesian war no news was received at 
Athens from Sicily throughout the four winter months. 
But now, with a favourable wind, ships sailed direct from 
Alexandria across the sea to Puteoli in Italy, and even from 
the Arabian Gulf to India. This rapid intercourse exerted 
an immediate and direct influence upon science. Alexandria, 
with its extensive library,^ and under the dominion of kings 

^ Elegantiae regum curseque, egregium opus. — Liv, 
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who promoted every species of culture, and, in particular, 
applied large sums to the furtherance of geographical in- 
quiry, became the centre of learned investigations. Though 
the creative genius of an earlier period had perished, yet 
particular sciences gained in extent and accuracy. The 
example had been set by Aristotle^ who makes an epoch in 
the department of the sciences, as Alexander did on the 
theatre of human affairs. 

The new discoveries, and particularly that of India, di- 
rected attention to astronomy, mathematics, geography, and 
a knowledge of nature. It was perceived that neither the 
figure of the earth, nor the situation of countries and cities, 
could be determined with any degree of accuracy, without 
deriving assistance from the heavens. The first compre- 
hensive work of this nature was written by Eratosthenes^ 
who has been termed the cosmographer and geometer of 
the world. With the aid of instruments he was enabled to 
measure the obliquity of the ecliptic, and a degree of the 
meridian ; and he determined the extent and circumference 
of the earth. He first introduced into his map a regular 
parallel of latitude, and is supposed to have been the inventor 
of the Armillary sphere. He divides the earth into two 
halves, by the equator; but yet he was of opinion that all 
the inhabitable regions are situated in the northern half. 

The Ptolemies appreciated all the advantages of their 
position. Among other improvements connected with Alex- 
andria, we may mention the erection of a light on the isle of 
Pharos, which covered the harbour; the completion of a 
canal to the Red sea, which had been commenced by the 
Pharaohs, and, according to Herodotus, continued by Darius 
Hystaspes. The harbours were improved; men of acknow- 
ledged experience (as Megasthenes and Dionysius) were sent 
to India; the sphere of commercial transactions was extended, 
and all was animated with Grecian activity. The Greeks 
of Egypt, and not the Egyptians, became Jhe carriers of the 
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Mediterranean, as well as the agents, factors, and importers 
of oriental produce. 

Another important undertaking of Alexander the Great, 
was the voyage of Nearchus from the montli of the 
Indus to the Persian Gulf, and which was intended to 
facilitate commerce with the wealthy regions of India. The 
voyage was completed in five months ; and the journal of 
Nearchus has heen preserved hy Arrian. After the death 
of Alexander, the conquered countries fell into the hands of 
his enterprising generals, a circumstance highly fkvourahle 
to the prosecution of geographical inquiry. The SeleucidtB 
(before the rise of the Parthian power) and the Ptolemies 
divided the commerce in the Indian sea; all the coasts of 
Arabia were visited, and voyages extended even to Malabar 
and Ceylon (Taprobane), Hippalus was the first who sailed 
direct over the sea to India. Seleucus Nicator penetrated 
with his army as far as the Ganges. Bengal, Agra, and 
Delhi, became known to the Europeans ; the great Palibothra, 
at the junction of the Soanes and Ganges, was discovered ; 
and from that period became a most important depot for 
commerce. In addition to the earlier routes, wares were 
now conveyed from the Indus through Central Asia, partly 
up the river, till a short passage by land brought them to 
the Oxus, down which they were floated into the Caspian, 
thence into the Cur, and, after another overland transit, 
they reached the Phasis and the Black sea. At a stiU later 
period, the Volga and Tanais {Don) were made use of in- 
stead of the last-mentioned rivers. 

How far Greek civilization was extended by means of 
colonies, commerce, and conquest, may be pretty clearly 
understood from our survey of the Grecian colonies, and 
the history of Alexander's invasion of Asia. Not that the 
same degree of civilization prevailed in every country where 
the Greeks settled. The peculiarities of climate, the influ- 
ence of strange manners or political relations, would give 
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rise to many differences; distant colonies, surrounded by 
barbarians, could not be expected to keep pace with the 
mother-country; and, in particular, the Macedonian military 
colonies were by no means identical with the republican 
settlemfints of an earlier period. Alexander, according to 
Autarch,' founded or colonized seventy cities in Asia. 

But the language and the civilization of the Greeks were 
extended much beyond the limits of their dominion. The 
writings of the Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians — ^the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor, &c. and, in some measure, those 
of the Jews as well as the Romans of the East, at a later 
period, all contributed to increase the resources of the Greek 
language. Grecian architecture and sculpture adorned the 
countries as far as the Oxus and the Indus, and the court 
of Parthia indulged itself in the exhibition of Greek plays. 
Even throughout the countries where the Latin language 
was spoken, Greek was considered as the universal medium 
of education, and the proper organ of literary and philoso- 
phical intercourse. Its influence could not be otherwise 
than beneficial, for the Greek language was not a dead lan- 
guage, but a language living among widely extended nations, 
and susceptible of indefinite expansion to meet the demands 
of a progressing civilization.' But here we must pause — 
our limits and our design equally preclude us from showing 
the connexion of Hellenism (if we may so term it) with 
oriental philosophy — ^with the early progress of Christianity 
— ^with Mahomedism, which absorbed the eastern empire of 
the middle ages ; and with the course of literature and art 
down to the latest Byzantine writers — the echoes of earlier 
and better times. 



» Plut. i. 5. 

' Roman youths, when they had assumed the toga virilis in their 
seventeenth year, were sent to Greek cities (Athent, Antioch, Mar- 
allies) to complete their education. — Rom, Antiq. pp.305, 306. 
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Abdera, 57 
Abydos, 57 
Academia, 39 
Acamania, 50 
Achaia, 26 
Acheloils, 49 
Acheron, 53 
Acritas, C. 19 
Acroceraunia, 53 
Acrocorinthus, 16 
Acropolis at Athens, 34 
Actium, 50 
'Advvaroif 444 
.£gean Sea, 66 

^gicoreiSj explanation of, 133 
^ina,30 
iEgium, 27 
iEs^potamoB, 58 
iB« Corinthium, 28 
i£toUa, 49 
Aganippe, 42 

*Ayi\ai of Spartan Youths, 125 
'AyopA TToXaiKj) at Olympia, 429 
Agonothetae, 24 
Agragas, 73 
Agrigentum, 73 

'AyilrYifAoi iiri tnafjkatnv, in refer- 
ence to debtors, 138 
AigialSa, 20 

AloXSirrofioi xpi^er/ioi, 47 
'Acpat enumerated, 16 
Alpheus, 20 
Ambracia, 54 
' Afi^dXtfftrai, 46 1 . 
Amphipolis, 56 

'Afi^iKriovie, etymology of, 426 
AmorgOB, 62 



Amphictyonic Councils, enumer- 
ation of, 426 

Amyclse, 21 

Anabasis, etymology of, 280 

Anapos, 50 

'AvaK dvSp&v, 111 

Andania, 22 

'Avdpeia of Spartans, 125 

Andros, 62 

'AvBvOvvoc, 440 

'AvoirXoi, 177 

Anticyra, 47 

'AvTlboffig, in reference to ex- 
change of property, 452 

Antiparos, 61 

'AvvtrtvOvvoi, in reference to 
Judges, 127 

Antium, 58 

'AUvoi, 429 

'Avrapxai dvBp^irutv, synony- 
mous with the Latin ' Ver Sa- 
crum,' 117 

Apidanus, 51 

'AirotdOpa, 57 

'AwoKXriToi 412 

'AiroiKiai, distinguished from Co- 
lonies, 193 

'AvoiKOQ, distinguished from 
iiroiKOQ, 435 

'Airoiva, 109 

'AtroKotrt^ Xpt&v, nova tabulat 
139 

'AiroXirevra, 147 

ApoUonia, 58> 70 

Arcadia, 31 

Archons, office of, 136 

Areopagus, jurisdiction of, 141 ; 
hill of, 38 

'Apcri}, definition of, 121 
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Argadeii, explanatioo of, 133 
ArgolU, 29 
Argonautica,enoneouB\y ascribed 

to Orpheus, 103 
Argos, 29 ; Hipjnum, 'l7r7r6€aTov, 

29 ; the Amphilochtan, 60 
"Api^roi, to whom applied* 121 

*Apxah 439 

*ApxiK\to}l/, 412 

Artemisium, 63 

Ascra, 45 

'A^rv, distinguished from w6\ig, 

133 
Astypaliea, 62 
'Ariktia, with respect to taxes, 

436 
Athens, 34 
Athos, 55 
'ArifioCp 137 

Attica, 33; etymology of, 34 
Aulis, 46 
Aurichalcum, 28 
Aifrepirai — Kal ii&xilioi, in the 

Trojan Expedition, 112 
A^royvcuftovcct 'without appeal,' 

127 
AutochMnet, etymology of, 98 ; 

at Athens synonymous with 

Eupatridis, 132 

AifToSlKOlf 180 

Airovouia, 180 
A{/roTi\fiat 180 
AifToreX&g, see ^ucd^uv 
Axonet, explanation of, 142 

B 

BacchuA, Theatre of, 38 

Barbarian, origin of the term, 
101; originally employed to 
designate harshness of lan- 
guage, 110 

BaoOiii)Ct distinguished from rif- 
pavvoQ, 121, 123; applied to 
the second Archon, 136 

BaffiXc^raroc (//• z. 69), 121 

Boeotia, 41 

Boi), opposed to tf/^^oc, 127 

Borysthenes, 69. 

Bosphorus, Thracian, 66 

Bovay6c, 126 

Bo^ai at Sparta, 125 



Horn. Synonymous with 'Hy^- 

Topi^ ^H ftiiovreCf 106 
BovXi), Tf avw, the Areopagus, as 

distinguished from the ' Seinte 

of 600/ 141 
Buthrotum, 54 
Byzantium, 67, 69 



Cadmea, 43 

Calauria, 30 

Calydon, 49 

Camarlna, 73 

Carpathus, 62 

Cassandria, 66 

Cassiterides, 43 

Castalia, 46 

Catana, 72 

Cayster, 67 

Cenchrese, 27 

Ceos, 62 

CephaUenia, 59 

Cephissus, 35, 42 

Ceramicus, 38 

Ceraunii Montes, 53 

Chaeronaea, 45 

Chalcedon, 69 

CfuUctoBcus, etymology and ex- 
planation of, 21 

Chalcis, 16, 63 

Chersonese, Thracian, 67; ety- 
mology of, 57 

Chios, 64 

Cimolos, 62 

Cirrha, 47 

Cithsron, 42 

Citium, 70 

Xoprjyicu, 444 

Cleruchif 148 

Cnidos, 69 

Cocytus, 53 

Colophon, 68 

Coma Berenices, 407 

Copais, 42 

Corcyra, 59 

Corinth, 27 

Bimarit Corinthiu, 27 

Corinthiacus Sinus, 27 

Cos, 62 

Cosmi in Crete, 125 
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CethumtM, applied to Thera- 
menes, 250 

Crete, 69 

Croton, 71 

Crypteiat in reference to the He- 
lots, 127 

Cumse, 72 

Cyclades, 61 

Cyclic Poets, 82, 430 

Cyclopes, explanation of, 99 

Cyclopic Walling, 98 

Cydonia, 60 

Cyllene, 25 ; Mount, 32 

Cyme, 67 

Cynosarges, 39 

Cyprus, 69 

Cyrbes, explanation of, 142 

Cyrene, 70 

Cythera, 22 

Cyzicus, 69 



AaixatrifAQpoToc, applied to Spar- 
ta, 129 

Aafiiovpyol, among the Achseans, 
412 

Decaduchi, successors of the 
' Thirty,' 272 

Delphi, 46 

Delos, 61 

Demetrias, 17 

Demiurgi, an Attic tribe, 134 

Arifioc, applied to the Athenians 
in Homer, 109 ; a ward, 436 

Demot€B, 188 

Dia, 62 

Dicicriai, 34 

AiafikiTov rtXxoQ explained, 35 

Dicte, 59 

AiKa(Tw6\oi, 442 

AiddffKEiv dpafjiara, 90 

Aucd^civ aifroTtXStQf applied to 
' irresponsible jurisdiction,' 1 29 

Auetf, distinguished from ^sfiiCi 
106 

AtoiKitTfibg, ' dispersion in villa- 
ges,' 296 

AIoXkoc, applied to the Isthmus, 
28 

Dioscurias, 69 

Dux!e, 42 



"0 SuaKtJv, why applied to the 
' plaintiff,' 132 

Dodona, 54 

AoKifiaffia, in reference to candi- 
dates, 140, 438 

Donysa, 62 

Doris. 48 

Aopv^6poi of Philip, 320 

Drepane, 59 

Apvoericc^aXac, 16 

Dulichium, 59 

A vvaerreia, opposed to hXiyapxia 
MvofioQ, 161 

Dyme, 27 

Dynasts t properly applied to th9 
' Thirty,' 269 

Dyrrhacchium, 54 

E 

Echoea, 90 

'H g^O) ^TTccpoc, 18 

*Hyf/iov(a, 162 

'Eyicrijffic, 436 

'EyffvicXcai, applied to Liturgies, 
451 

Etp};i/=ap;^a>v, 125 

EtergoXai, 15 

*EKaT6fivo\iQ, 59 

'£i;icXi}(Tia at Athens, 140 

'EicjcXi}0'ia^ov(Ta( of Aristopha- 
nes, 437 

'£icfcXi7(riat ict/ptai, 436; SvyicXi}- 
roi, 437 

Eleusis, 39 

Elis, 23 

"EXX)ji/£c veavitTKOif 250 

*E\XrivoTafiiaet 185 

"Efuppovpoi, 21 

Enipeus, 51 

Epariti, an Arcadian military 
force, 309 

Ephesus, 68 

Ephetee, court of, 137 

Ephori, power of, 127 

'ETTtya/iia, 436 

Epidamnus, 54 

Epidaurus, 30 

E^ngoni, 104 

'ETr/fcovpoi, 448 

*Ewtfiaxia, distinguished from 
avfifiaxia, 123 
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Epinis, 53 

*EiriffKoiroi, 191 

Bgwnifmut, why applied to the 

flnt Archon, 136 
'Eiroiieoy, 435 

'Eirrd kiri e^^ac, satrject of, 104 
Eretria, 63 

Bioteric philosophy, 353 
'EffTiaffic, 188 
Etesian Winds, 46 
Euboea, 63 
EifOirvti, 439 
EifHvoi, 440 
BupatriddB, 134 
Euripus, 63 
Eurotas, 20 
E^pvdyvui ir6\it, 110 
Buxinut, etymology of, 14 
Erenus, 49 



Gades, 43 

Gela, 73 

Oeleontet, see Teleontes. 

ripa, 440 

Tepovtrla, or senate, 106 

TtiafiSpoi, etymology and expla- 
nation of, 115; applied to the 
' cultivators' as well as the 
' proprietors' of the soil, 115, 
134 

Tnopytiv=K\r}povxttv, 148, 303 

Onossos, 60 

Gomphi, 52 

Oortyna, 60 

TpafmariiiQ, 441 

rpa^i^ irapavSfiwv, 142, 250, 

818; &<ri€Hac,32H 
Grynaeum, Grynia, 67 
TvfivriTai, 449 
TvfivfiTic or Vvfivriffioi, 127 
Gyaros^ 62 
Gytheum, 21 

H 

Hadrianopolis, 68 
Heemus, 56 
Halicamassus, 68 
Harmott, explanation of, 275 
Hebrosy 57 



Hecaton Nesoi, 67 

Hectemarii, why applied to the 
' cultivators' of the soil, 134 

Hegemony of Sparta, 179,295; 
of Athens, 18ft, 205 

Ueliaa, court of, 141 

Helicon, 42 

Hellas, 38 

Hellenetf when assumed as a na- 
tional title, 100 

HeUenodiea, at the Olympic 
gameSf 24, 99 

Heradea, 69 

HertBon of Juno, 30 

Herculet, pillaxs of, 1 19 

Herculeum Fretum, 119 

Hermocopidee, prosecution of, 234 

Hermus, 67 

Hestiseotis, 52 

Hieromema, in honour of Deme- 
trius, 400 

Hippocrene, 42 

Hopletet, an Attic tribe, 134 

HopUta, in war, 139 

Hybla, 72 

Hyela, 72 

HyUce, 42 

Hymettus, 34 

HypomeUmei, at Sparta, 443 



'Idovtc iXxexinavtc, 66 

Ida, 59 

'UpA a^yKKriTOQ at Olympia, 422 

*Upofivrifiovee of the Amphicty- 

ons, 428 
*ltp6g \6xoc at Thebes, 301 
Iliad, derivation and subject of, 

104 ; ii: rov vdp9fiKoc, 353 
Ilissus, 35 
Inachus, 50 
lolcos, 52 
Ionia, 67 
'Iirir€lc, 139 
'Ifrirorpofieu, 444 
* Ivny opla at Athens, 438 
Isonomia, definition of, 437 
'IfforcXcIf, 452 
'IffSrrie Kar* dKiav, 436 
'Iffo^i70la, 426 
Ismenos, 45 
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Istambaul, see Stunbool 
later, 14 
Ithaca, 59 
Ithome, 23 

K 

Kaurdefftra, applied to Laconia, 

17 
KaXoc Kai AyaBol, 434 
KaraXoyc^Ci 250; 01 i^ta Kara- 

\6yov, * not induded in the list 

of citizens/ 269 
TLXripoi, 148 

KX]|povxctv=ye^P7cly, 148 
Kopvvri^poi in Sicyon, 127 
Kopvffri^t <l vi)p,synonymoaswith 

irpofiaxoc, 113 
Kpvirrtia, design of, 194 
Krlatic, poems so called, 97, 83 
Kuifiriddv, Kard KVfiaQ, 122 



Lacediemon patiens, 125 

Laconia, 20 

AaKtSaiiAiav iKarSfjLiroXic, in re- 
ference to the Perioeci, 115 

Lampsacos, 69 

Larissa, 52 

Laurium, 34 

Lechseon, 27 

Atirovpylai, Ail 

Lemnos, 63 

Leontium, 72 

Lema, 30 

Lesbos, 64 

Lethe, 42 

Leucadia, 50 

Leuctra, 306 

Aoyiorai, 440 

Aoyoypd^ot, explanation of, 97, 
83 

Locri, 71 

Locri Ozola, Opuntii, Epicn&mi' 
diitHetperii, 48; Epizephfprii, 
71 

Locris, 48 

Lycseon, 32 

Lyceum, 39 

Lycormas, 49 



M 



Macedonia, 54; prima, secunda, 

salutaris, 55 
Maeander, 67 
Msenalus, 3 1 
Magna Graecia, 71 
Magnesia, 52, 68 
MaKedoviZiiv, 391 
Mcucpal y^cc, 45 1 
Malea C, 19; Undiwrue umbo 

MaletB, 19 
Mantinea, 32 

JAdvTic, inspiration of, 107 
Mavrotrvvii, nature of, 107 
Marathon, 40 
Mapa0<tfvofui%oi, applied to the 

Athenians, 181 
Mare Internum, 13 
Massilia, 68 

Matapan, C. etymology of, 19 
Megalopolis, 32 
Megara, 41, 72 
Megaris, 41 
Meles, 67 
MiXKoviKifv, Nicia modo cunc- 

tart, 218 
Melos, 62 
Messene, 22 
Messenia, 22 
Messina, 72 
Methone, 56 
Methymns, 64 
Meroiciov, paid by resident aiiens, 

183,452 
MiroiKoc, distinguished from (K 

voct 436 
Miletus, 68 

Minerva promachus, statue of, 37 
Mi(r06c /SovXevriffdc, 438 
Mitylene, 64, 67 
Mnemosyne, 42 
Morea, etymology of, 19 
Movtftci), definition of, 435 
Mothones or Mothaces, 443 
Munychia, 35 
Mycenae, 30 
Myihographi, 83 



N 



Naupactus, 49 
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Nauplia, 29 

Naxos, 62 

"HM^afi^dtQ At Sp«rta, 443 

NeapolU, 72 

Nemea, 30 

Nemesis, 87 

Neo-Paphos, 70 

NestoSy 55 

Nicopolis 54 

Vdmafta, derivation of, 108 

"Softoc, definition of, 437 

'SofuupvXaKfQ at Sparta, 128 

No/Ay ^6c, 439 

"SSffTot, 83 

"SdOoi, inscribed in the Phratrias, 

217 
Nummus, NumtUf etymology of, 

108 
Nyssa, 41 



Odystey, derivation and subject 

of, 104 
(Eta, 46, 51 
Qyifyia Kaxd, 43 
Olbia, 69 
Olenos, 49 
'OXiyapx^^ ^<^^vofioc explained, 

1 22 ; opposed to ^vva(rr€ta,l 61 
Olympia, 23 
Olympus, 51 

Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, 333 
Olynthus, 56 

"Ofiripos, etymology of, 81 
Opiathodomtu, 38 
*Ov\irai, 448 
•QirXir€V«6r€C, 438 
Orchomenus, 46 
'OpepotSas, 397 
"Opoi, set up on mortgaged lands, 

139 
Ortygia, 61 
Ossa, 51 
Ostracism, explanation of, 156 



Pagasse, 52 
Pactolus, 67 
Paestum, 72 

Ilai^EC tarpwv, Jwyp<i^wv=ia- 
rpol, ^wypa^oi, 134 



Palae-Paphos, 70 

Pains Maeotis, 69 

Pancratium, 429 

Pangaeus, 55 

Panhellenes, to whom i^pUed, 1 00 

Panionium, 68 

Paracheloitis, 49 

Parali, 34 

IlapairpccT^fia, 337 

Ua^pfiffia, equivalent to tffifyo- 

pia, 438 
Parrbasius, 32 
Parnassus, 46 
Parthenon, 37 
Parthenope, 72 
PaWA«nn, story of, as explained 

by Niebuhr, 130 
Patmos, 62 
Patrae, 27 
UUai 'EXXqviffai enumerated,] 6 

Pedusi, 34 

neXayiZeiv, 112 

HeXapyoi, applied to the Pelaagi, 
101 

Pelasgi, etymology of, 99; why 
termed divine, 1 12 

Pelasgiotis, 52 

Pelion, 52 

Peloponnesus, 19 

PelU, 56 

UiXrafrrai, 448 

Peneus, 20, 51 

Persike, at Sparta, 21 

Pentacosiomedimni, 140 

Pentathlon, 24 

Pentelicus, 62 

Periceci, etymology and explana- 
tion of, 115 

Perrhaebia, 52 

Perste of ^schylus, 171 

Pefo/Mm =Ostracism, 156 

^aXayyss^ 113 

Phalerum, 35 

Pharsalus, 52 

^tidiria, applied to the public 
mess at Sparta, 125, 126 

*0 ^tvy(av, why applied to the 
' defendant,' 132 

Philippi, 56 

Philippopolis, 57 

*t\cr«a, see tpHhria 

Phocaea, 68 
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Phocis, 46 

^opoQ, 180 ; imposed by Athens, 

185 
Phthiotis, 52 
^ydStQ, ^irfovTiQ, 298 
^vkii, 436 
Phyle, 40 
Pindus, 51 
Plataise, 45 
liKarsiaoiJibQ of the Doric dialect, 

125 
Plynteria, ceremony of, 26 
Piraeus, 35 
Pisatis, 23 
Pnyx, 38 
Uouc^rj, so. ffTod, 39, 154; at 

Sparta, 21 
Polemarchf office of a, 136 
IloXiCi nsed for *AKp6iro\iQ, 133 
IloXcrevco^at, opposed to vrpa- 

Tfiyeiv, 140 
Pontus Euxinus, 14, 65 
Poaidonia, 72 
Potidsea, 56, 69 
npaaiv ahiiirOai, in reference 

to slaves, 140 
Priene, 68 
JlpotovXevfia, 
Jlp6tov\oi, 161 

TlpoiiTTdvai rrJQ *E\XddoQ, 131 
Upofiaxoi, to whom applied, 113 
Propontis, 13, 65 
Plropylea, 36 
UpoiTskfivoi, why applied to the 

Arcadians, 115 
np6<rrarai,309; Tlpoardrris rov 

d^fiov, 440 
Tlpvravritri, 151 
IlpoKivia, 446 
Prytaneis, Prytaneum, 137 
"irri^iafiaTa, 439 
HvKai, 15 

Hvppixai of the curates, 125 
Pydna, 56 
Pyla, 163 
Pylagora of the Amphictyons, 

428 
Pylaicum consilium, 47 
Pylus, 23 
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*Pai^ai^oc, distin^ifihed from 

AoiSbg, 79 
Rhamnus, 40 
Rhegium, 72 
Rheneia, 61 
Rhodes, 60 
Rhodope, 57 

*Pijrpat, various interpretations 
of, 129 



Salamis, 40 ; Ambigua, 40, 70 

Samos, 64 

Samothrace, 63 

Sarissa, or Macedonian pike, 320 

Saronicus Sinus, 27 

Scaptesyle, 53 

Schcenus, 27 

Scyllseum, Prom. 20 

Scyros, 63 

Seisacthia, etymolo^ of, 139 

Selinus, 73 

Selli, Priests of Dodona, 98 

Senate, duties of the Athenian, 14 

Sestos, 57 

Sicyon, 27 

'SiSripo(popiiff9ai, explanation of, 

102 
Sinope, 69 
Siphnos, 62 
^Kfiirrovxoi paffiXtie, authority 

of, 105 
Sm3rma, 67 
Sozopolis, 58 
Sparta, 21 
Sperchius, 51 
Sphacteria, 23 

^(prjictg of Aristophanes, 441 
^irovSai rpuiKOVTakreic, 203 
^wovdoipopoi 'HXciot explained, 

429 
Sporades, 61,62 
Stagira, 56 

Stamboulf origin of the name, 117 
Stenyclerus, 22 
Srpariyyciv, distinguished from 

TToX^TBvetrOai, 140 
Srpari^ydf, 412 
Strongyle, 62 
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Strymon, 56 

StymphaluB, 32 

Styx, 32 

^vfYpa^eif, to frame laws, 250 

^VKo^dvTtii:, explanation of, 442 

^{ffttoXa, 446 

Xvufiax^f distinguished from 
iTtijiaxia, 123 

^vvkipiov Koivbv, held at the 
Isthmus, 179 

XvvOrJKai Sid \6yiav, 129 

Sunium Prom. 40 

SwiTii^eif, substituted for 'tri- 
bute/ 303 

^vffffiria at Sparta, 125 

Sybaris, 71 

Symplegades, 58 

Syracuse, 72 



Tagos, in Thessaly, 124 

Tenarum, 19 

Tanagra^ 46 

Tarentum, 71 

Tartessus, 43 

Taurominium, 72 

Taygetus, 19 

Tegea, 32 

TtLXOftax^tiv, 195 

Teleontes, an Attic tribe, 134 

TkfitvoCf explanation of, 108 

Tempe, 52 

Tenedos, 64 

Teos»68 

Tetrapoliif Doric, 48 

TflUBtv ir *A\{f€ric, 455 

BaXatrffOKparla, 445 

Thasos, 63 

ThebaU of Statins, subject of, 104 

Thebes, 45 

Qsiafffitf — irpoffKtifAtvos, spoken 

of Nicias, 244 
6«f(ic» distinguished from SiKti, 

106 
Theseus, temple of, 38 
Thessaly, 50 
Thera, 62 
Therapnse, 22 



Btpdtrovrtt, in the Homeric age, 

113; atSparU, 127 
Thermae, 56 
Thermopylae, 48 
Thermos, 49 

Thesmotketa, office of, 136 
Thessalonica, 56 
Thetes, at Athens, 139 
OttopiKd, 444 
Thrace, 66 

^ijrTpa, explanation of, 108 
J%ute, 456 
Thurii, 71 
TifiTifia, cennu, adopted as the 

basis of government, 122 
Tower of the winds, 38 
Trachin, 52 

Tragedians, dialect of, 90 
Tragedy, etymology of, 89 
Traganopolis, 58 
Trapezus, 69 
Tpiyovia, 221 
Tpix^iKis, applied to the Dorians 

in Crete {Horn.), 125 
Trophonius, cave of, 42 
Triphylia, 23 
Tipavvo^, distinguished from 

/§a<riX€^C. 121, 123 
Tyrant, original application of the 

term, 122, 144 
Tyrius, 30 
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*rviiKoot, subject allies, 441 
*rirtiptffla, 439 
'Yfl-orfXtTc f^6pov, 452 



^evriXaaia, at Sparta, 127 



Zacynthus, 59 
Zancle, 72 

2i€i>e, why sumamed ^vKtog, ice- 
TTjinoc, 109 
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